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FOREWORD TO ONE'S COMPANY 


This book h a superficial account of an uascnsational iourncy. My 
Warning to the Reader jubtifics, ! du'nk, its supcrficiaht)’. It is easy 
to l>c dogmatic at a distance, and I dare say I could liavc made my 
half-hakcd conchnions on the major issues of the Far Eastern situa- 
tion sound convindng. But it is one dung to bore your readers, 
another to mislead them; I did not like to run the risk of doing both 
I have therefore kept the major issues m the background. 

The book descrilics m some dcuil svlnt I s.a\v and what I did, and 
m considerably less detail what most other travellers have also seen 
and done. If it has any value at all, it is die light which it throws on 
the processes of travel — amateur travel — ui parts of the interior, 
which, though not remote, arc seldom visited. 

On two occasions, I admit, I have attempted seriously to assess a 
politico-military situation, but only (e) because I thought I knew 
more about those particular situations than anyone else, and (/)) 
because if dicy had not been explained certain sections of die book 
would have made nonsense. For die rest, I make no claim to be dir- 
ectly instructive. One cannot, it is true, travel through a country 
without finding out sonicdiing about it; and die reader, following 
■vicariously in niy footsteps, may perhaps learn a little. But not much. 

I owe debts of gratitude to more people than can conveniently be 
named, peojilc of all degrees and in.any nationalities. He who 
befriends a traveller is not c.-isilv forgotten, and I am very grateful 
indeed to cverj’onc wlio helped me on a long journey. 


.London, 
May 1934 


Pjtrrrji Flemi.vg 
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WARNING TO THE > 
READER 

The recorded histor)* of Chinese civihzation covers a 
penod of four thousand years The population of 
China IS estimated at 450 milhons China is larger 
than Europe 

The author of this book is twenty-six years old. He 
has spent, altogether, about seven months in China. 
He does not speak Chmese 
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M A N c M U K U O 


c u A p T r. n 1 

l^OYS WILL BB BOYS 

I AtVTAYS tend (I knoiv I have siid tins !>cforc) the Apoiiy Column 
of Thr 7 ’iiites. 

1 was nraclinc it now. It w.a$ Jsme ^lui. 1933, a lovely day. 
, Enplish fields, I’ripht, friendly, and chequered, streamed past the 
window of tlic Hanvich boat-train. Above each cottage smoke 
ro'e in a slim pillar wind) wriggled slightly before vanishing into a 
hot blue sky. Cattle were converging on the shade of trees, swing- 
ing tlicir t.ails against die early summer flics with a dreamy and 
elegant motion. Beside a stream an elderly man was putting up his 
rot! m an atmosphere of consecration Open cars ran cheerfully 
along the roads, full of golf-clubs and tennis-rackets and picnic- 
hampers. Gipsies were camped in a dialk-pit. A green woodpecker, 
its laughter mandible to me, flew diagonally across a field Tvvo 
children played with puppies on a tiny lawm. Downs rose hanly in 
die distance. England was looking her best. 

I, on the threshold of onlc, found it c.xpcdicnt to ignore her. 
I turned to die Agony Column. 

Tlic Agony Column was apropos but not very encouraging, like 
the sermon on the last Sunday of term. 

‘Dccdiisc it is so uticcrlam as welt as expensive: I must wait and trust.’ 
The advertiser was anonymous. 

I put die paper down. Normally I would have speculated at some 
laigth on die ciraimsnanccs which evoked diis rri dii cccnr; to-day I 
w.as content to accept it merely as oracular guidance. We were in 
the same boat, die advertiser and I; as he (or possibly she) pomted 
out, we must wait and trust. 
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From my typcwnter, on die rack opposite, a label dangled, 
swinging gently to and fro in a dcprecatmg way. ‘passenger to 
MANCH uu said the label. I ^vlshed it v/ould keep still. There was 
something pointed in such suave and regular osollation; die legend 
acquired an ironical Idt. ‘Well, well’’ said die label, sceptical and 
patromzing ‘Boys -will be boys . . .’ 

passenger to manchuli.’ Had there been anyone else in the 
ramage, and had he been able to decipher my block-capitals, and 
had he in addition been fairly good at geography and at inter- 
national pohtics m the Far East, that label alone would have been 
enough (for he is clearly an exceptional chap) to assure him that my 
immediate future looked iilte being uncertain as wch as expensive. 

or anchuli is the junction, on die frontier between Russia and 
Mandiuna, on the Trans-Sibcnan and die Chinese Eastern Rail- 
ap, an the latter line had recently been announced as closed to 
a ic, Its owncrslup being m dispute between Moscow and the 
japanesc-conttolled government of Manchukuo In short, on die 
Up,. hypothetical fellow-passenger would have 

been warranted m assuming that I was either up to, or would come 
to, no good; or both 


soSete <=^<:cption of die Equator, everytliing begm: 

travels nlun'o &ose too many w'ho write about theii 

us blundv ^ opening sentence inform; 

grateron\b^^ dramaocdly that the prow (or few) of the dhow 
grmed on Ac sand and Aey stepped hghtly ashore 

imdantnmJcmb d WitKvL excuse? WhatoAei 

broken heart th^t d ^7 taken’ Was it boredom, business, or a 
kmoi^ We have a right tc 

rcISnSs^rwr tt^^ - fcwmomplacen. 

trade oTan a?fe W^derlust. But chieflfAey 

mystenous. Without^ inscrutable. 


for the 

distracting surmises as a amrt * ^ extraneous an 

S rmues, as a proctor s must be whenhe sees a chambei 



nOYS WILL «K HO VS h 

-tH)t cfowtnnp some aticicnt ninniinicnt of the univcisity. He over- 
look*. tlie ritoation’s intrinsic interest, heexuse he is pxssionatcl)' 
. svonticting how the sittiiiion u.is arrived at at ail. 

. in this respect, if in no otlier, I intend to tpvc t’nc rc.idrr .a sqii.arc 
; deal. Astitv label supt’ested. 1 li.adl in inv pocl.ct .a tsci'cc to iManciuih. 
The reader will avontkr v/iiy I had hongii: it. 

Koi, I an assure liim, from .any love of th-c place Mraiclmli is a 
.sraali, wind-swept vilhape, lying in .a vast, bur naturally not less 
wind-ssvept plain. The population is Clnnc.se, Mongolian, and 
* HuSsian (Kcti ami White). In the autumn of 1931 I w.as held up 
' there for 3 day, and during that d.ay 1 s.aw ail that I wanted to see oi 
Mattrhuli and of the nctsvorh of shallow ditches v.htcli surrounds it, 
'svhctlicr for die purpose of irrigation, sanuauou, or defence I iicither 
'duiow nor art. In Manclnili, too, I rc.id the greater part ot The 
Pichrich P.jycrs; but tliac, after all, one can do almost .uiyvshcrc. 
Besides— a.s I sav — I had done it. No; it would be idle .uu! dis- 
' honest to preicn <5 that M.anchu!i aroused in me any oi die emotions 
tli.at (for instance) Kentucky arouses in tlic saxophonut or Bognor 
: Regis in the poster-artist. Tiic ‘Come to Mancliuli movement 
could count me out. 

■ What v.'3S It, then, if not nostalgias Stmpl) this, tiiat since die 
railsvay cast of Manduili w.as tliougiit to be closed, to buy a ticket 
to, say, Harbin nnght well prove to be waste of money. With the 
ininhnum of Inck — and I liad the maximum — one could get to 
Manchuli; and there, after nil, one would find oneself on a frontier 
separating us'o narions whose cuucns arc neither universally 
;-c 8 icicnt nor universally incorruptible. So it would be surprising 
indeed, liowcvcr serious the railsvay situation, if one did not 
manage to penetrate furtlicr e.xst. 

But svhy penetrate furdicr cast? We come at last to die 

I had in my pocket — or, to be stnctly accurate, I t hought * 
in my pocket — a document .addressed ‘To All Whom It May 
Concern’. (Luckily, for I had left it behind, it concerned nobody.) 
Till, document went on to sav that I had been authonzed to act as 
Special Correspondent to The Tunes in the Far East I had acquired 

It in the followbg manner: , 

Tw’o months before, I li.ad gone to die Editor of The Tunes and 
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informed liim tliat the situsHon in China during the coming summer 
would be fraught widi every conceivable kind of interest. (Thu 
was a iiowlmg he, the situaoon in Chma during the summer o 
1933 was as dull as ditclisvater ) I tvas die man, I shamelessly implied 
to tell die v\ odd about it; had I not been there before, and for ncarl) 
three months; 

The editor of The Times is a humane man. liis first thought wa; 
for his colleagues ‘If I turn hun down,’ he said to himself, ‘he’l 
go round pestenng them Then, wlieu he finds that no reputable 
newspaper will give him an excuse for going to Clihia, he’ll come 
back to me with some cock and bull theory about Ecuador being 
the Country of the Future. Much better get liim out of the countrj 
at once.’ 

He did. I was duly commissioned to write a scries of articles or 
Chma, each one more portentous and comprehensive dian die last 
they would be paid for at a generous rate. The Spectator advancec 
me ^50 My publisher, a cunously gullible man, made good tht 
necessary rest. To all these people who made it possible for me tc 
pay my way I am vers' grateful. 

That, then, is how I came to be on the Harwich boat-train, ct 
route for Mjinchuh I have presented my credentials If the readei 
wants any further motivation, he can invent it for himself. ■ 
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I N T (> R U SSI A 

HoUw^vD, 0» die Mudii'U' j.ii’S'srt.i nil iinii!t^;iit-horsc';, ratl'n 
iil-.if ihe dnupht-lior^A Vuii scs j:i japan, !vlp Uk- porters svsth uc 
Irtilpape, T5 jC train pnlkont and runs iiirorn:h tire esensn'^ srmupnt 
acre?';? a flat country' partitiotjcd a.'ith a sanimerr) so rrnpHant r.> to 
Irit ratW cltarming. littt dte Pani'tss ls tiverdonc; pnvan.' and 
S!!r])ri«r snrdy the U‘.*o prime qtnhtits in a avilircd .indscapt — 
arc .tlmojt %vholiv excluded. Holhiui loo'.s rathtr dull to me 
Blit not to tilt nvo little Cochnev pitk m the nc\t compartment, 
unaccountriWv bound for Berlin. In an exctcis-e booh ^they ventc 
dotvn IcvcnSfiiy tlic name o1 each ■■iKces,ivc station Oo, oo... 
friesonc. ‘Thcrc’sa reel IHiicluvonun'’ And bv God she is riglit 
I dmc wth a nleavant voting ibipli'bm.-'n. Me dainis to know 
Warsaw, and sve embark on a markedly onc-sidul discus>ion o t ic 
Upper Silesian Plebiscite of ’ai> Ms niimon. sshen re\ci!ci. , awe. 
him. •Mancluiria!’ lie cxchttm 'But cm von speak Russi,m, or 
Clim«c, or Japancsct‘ Alas, I cannot. 'Tlicn how w ill > ou managet 
1 say I do nor know. Me eyes me with respect, a dcsi>cr.atc fellou , 
this, he is dunking. It is clc.ar that lie finds me Ouidaii. v.’is i n 

that I had not told him where I am going. i, 

1 wish that 1 had not told him. bcc.aiisc the false v.ducs vvlucli odicr 
people put upon onc'.s activ)tic.s aic disconcerting- My ° 

proportion I rcg.trd as imprcgp.ibiy established, n t ic ' 

jotimcv to M.mcluiri.i is a perfectly nornwi imdcria 'i g. 5 
gctcxdtcd about. But the world at large persists 
set of values tvliich rlic simplification of tmve > ^^ti 
standardiVation of most forms of cxtcnial ‘'j ‘ 

rendered obsolete Tlic far cry has still an ^ Conner bers 

lilt, and distance lends an enchantment winch is m fact no longer 

mtn we said good night, tlic young man tsushed me luck on M> 
Adventures. I was afraid he would. 
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An atmosphere, congenial to me, of racketeering peijaded 
Berlin. Dark stories of the concentraoon camps, rumours ot plots 
and feuds among the great ones, and an inexhaustible supply or - 
jokes at the expense of Hitler were exchanged: but only when me 
waiter had svithdrawn out of earshot. One looked instinctively for 
swastikas on the pats of butter 

I lunched with Wheeler-Beimctt, lOuckcrbockcr, and Duranty 
(on his way bach to Moscow after a hohday), and concealed with 
only a partial success my ignorance of ail European and most other 
pohocs There was also present an American film-star, full of the 
ardoun and endurances of Greenland, where he had been makmg a 
picture m a chmatc so unkind that wo imported polar bears had 
died of exposure, martyrs to tlieir art He will linger in tlie memory 
by virtue of havmg told me the longest stoiy' about an operation 
that I have ever heard. 

After an abortive attempt to get myself moculated, I left for 
Moscow on the night train. 

A legend, blazoned m Russian across an arch through which the 
train passes to cross die Polish frontier, informs you that ‘The 
Revoluriou Breaks Donm Ail Bamers’. The truth of this is not 
immediately apparent. 

The Customs House at Niegoreloje is decorated with large mural 
paintings, in which the devotees of agriculture and industry^ 
curiously combimng a tubular physique with au air of ecstasy, are 
portrayed in the discharge of their varied and onerous duties. 
‘Workers of dicWorld, Umtei’ is insenbed in gold letters and four 
languages round the walls. The second sentence of diis now immor- 
tal exhortation — ‘You Have Nothing To Lose But Your Chains’ — 
is omitted-, it would represent, my 1931 diary notes, ‘a liigUy con- 
servative estimate of one’s potential losses in that place’. 

However, I got my scanty luggage through the customs without 
loss, if not without delay. The of&cials moved about their business, 
as they had moved two years ago, with a mystic and inconsequent 
never, I imagine, been very good at bureaucracy. 
To-day net functionaries, gravely mconvenienced by a newly 
acqimed cmc consaence, fall unhappily between two stools; on tbe 
one hand then fatalistic instincts bid them muddle through and cook 
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tlir sctoutUs at thr end ot the r.u'nt'n, on the other ilic ideaU of an 
cxici and Prtisian rfiktency. torrcudly incuiated from abo\c, spu: 
diem on to hiplter dihipp Py n nnre mi’-npertnc and 'clf-cntica!, 
die avetape Iktitsian othdal is pmifiiliv awnc th.it in was not boni 
to dli rip ft'rim ~ or not, at any rate, to f jil them up correctly. He 
haldad ofiLaniict. and in hh rchtions Widi the trarcller tvili veer 
unprediaaHy from the dopmuic to the perplexed, trom the apolo- 
getic to the mcnaciuy. He rs oltett lil;c.''l'!e, Init never, m any nr- 
cnmmrtccs, e.xj5cditioiis 

My hrotiicr hiii, recently returned from Mo'row where he iiad 
been acting av Renter's !?:penal Cm tesp-ondent during the tn.al of the 
Mctro-Vickcfs cnglnccn, had given me, hy way ot .v talisman, a 
phoioswt eiapy of a letter he h*>d rccciv ed trom Stalin. Stalin cor- 
responds seldom witli foreigners, and the sight of Ins signr.turcj 
neghgendy disposed on top of a sintwate nihcnvi.se inulistingmshcd 
in its contents, artniscd m the Oihcnls a child-hkc wonder. Tlicir 
awe was turned to glee wlien they ioiind an .'ilbiim contanung photo- 
graphs of an aboricmal tribe m Central Bra/tl. Had I really f’ken 
them! Indeed! They were really very good, most mterc-song . . 
Even die Bolshcvil.s, it seemed, were travel-snobs. 

I parted with the olTidals on the most friendly terms, but with a 
slighdy uneasy eonsdcncc, for I had coo roubles in my pocket They 
came, like Stalin’s letter, from my brother Ian, and they wcic con- 

ttab.and. . „ , ,,.7 r . 

Now here we come to die cjucstion of what is called ihc Ex- 
change. It is a question vvliich I shall never understand. I vearn to 
do so. 1 would give anything to be able to w ntc, or even to read, an 
article on ‘The Future of the Franc’ or ‘The Pc.scta; Windier? But 
Ilmow I never shall. , , 

In Russia the Exchange is a partiailarly unreal and complex faogv 

and 1 will not here attempt to explain tlic difference bctw'ccn gol 
roubles and black roubles, for I do not know what it is, nor wliy it 
should exist. Tlic only thing I am mute sure about is that it you 
arc caught imponing roubles into the countr)'' you arc arreste , 
and that, on the other liand, if you chance your foreign monc) at 
the official rate you don’t get anything like as many roubles as you 
ought to. (The ten shillings which I changed at Nicgorcloje, to 
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allay suspiaon, would not have covered the tip to my porter, had I 
employed a porter) So the most economical, if not the most 
prudent pohey is to smuggle roubles in. Ian’s 200 saw me across 
Russia 

There exists, of course, a most exact and comprehensive set of 
regulations designed to prevent this sort of thing You have to 
declare all the money you have vuth you when you enter Russia, 
and when you leave it you are supposed to show up receipts prov- 
ing that you have spent a certain sum (it used to be twenty roubles) 
every day It sounds fairly watertight on paper. But the Russians, 
as 1 say, have never been very good at bureaucracy, and on neither 
of iny journeys across their country have I seen tlicse regulations 
efiectively enforced Rouble-runmng would appear to be a likely 
career for a young man, with tew nsks and plenty of room at the top. 
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, I'll }: M » R A c; r o r- o .s ( ' < ■» \v 

’ ‘l.’Eusorr.cst ftiiic, the lutleattcnJ^iU hrid tiul v lien v.e crf*’ed tiu* 

Pdinli froniicE ima Rtsi^u; and w', u '-•'•n.' vi, •% v Jiiiu Gfc\ '.ksc? 

' and a told wind <iui nothunr, to cn!n!ti. ‘ t-'n -ttu’roi’ns f't Mincvnv. 

'' Mo'cow n 3 tlcp'c'iintt j'ljct. I',* to*" if. iinu''.p!''i.rc i'. somehow 
stfCgCiiivc of servaULi’ trdrt'tiUi';, The h<’‘At»t.r, o not 

one wlskh I am qinlifit-d to ptir^i'c. 

.. Public opinion in Jinplnul o :.)).irp]\ thvi.ifd on ih.c iubjcct o5 
/ 'IliKTW. On die one lunti ',o>i have ti;v frinn .nijiirirv, vlio K'!u-vo 
. ft to a hell on eaidr. on thr othttyou !nvc tlic lnli-b.a5;i:(l tninonry 
v,'ho iKlfcvc it ic> he a tcrrcsuiii pu.-.di'.'" in the nui.uip Doth clmjt 
to tl’cir opinions wntli the tcnai tty, respectively, of the dic-lnrd .md 
^ die fanatic. Bodiarchop.clrsdy wtonp. 

And who shall H-ime theinf Yon c-nuiot p’w a jtnt verdict with- 
Out conjsdctinp all tlic evi JeniTo, -and tn Gtc.it Brinin, ui’tortun.ucl ) , 
; there is only a tithe of cvnlcfcc to Innd Giir leading iiev. spap;,i 
, continues to report tlte .affairs of the hargest country m the world 
through a correspondent posted outside its ironticrs, so chat its 
Rttssvan newas has rnnch die s.amc degree of interest and rchabilits’ as 
• svotild distinpuish a runniiip conimcnt.ary on a^ pnzc-fight at the 
' Albert Hall if it were broadcnsi frorn the steps of tlic Albert Nicino' 
ri.al. America, however (sonictinies) misty ss'iih sentiment in her 
eyes, gees a fuller and less distorted picture of Russia than sve do, 
hccanse American newspapers print more aitd better Russian nesvs 
, than outs; it may be that tneir attitude svould be less commendabiy 
' detached if the Pacific Ocean were not .so convcniciitly wide but at 
' least they have not made themselves ridiculous by first prejudging, 

' - and then to .all mans and purposes ignonng, a political, cultural, 
and economic experiment hiiindicd on an unprecedented scale. 

, ‘ In. England autliontics on Riissi.iarc about as numerous .as auchon- 

' ties on Mars, and the knowledge of the former is about as exact an 

’It! polisns I lliouW add. ) J in put dictated b> tlic itutiide of die bov let andionueJ, 
'•'ho, though not hoitile, arc higU-handetl. 

■ . . a* 
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My-enough 

of men, presumably abk and pardv 

f^^^^oftheFarIungSovjRelJMmfY^M^°^ (on paper) the 
- in Russia, as elsewhere the nv ^‘^‘^ca^ion and propaganda 

cnlt to differentiate - are’ increasingly diffi- 

are stuffed with information f m large quantities; they 

smdylmtory.butoidvTnr^L^ T%’caA 

happened They can l^am aboufthe IT 

It as Stalin tbmhs advisabl'-" T},^, i only as much about 

concerned almost as much uvr), J ^ ^ i^atter of fact, is 

newspapen announce ten proiccti^coT^ 
remarkable what a great J^aft acluevem'ent. It is 

done in Russia. ^ perpetuaUy on the pomt of being 

AU human endi?oS°? m some progeny, 

gallant onterpnscs are often also in ^^t^ghable, and the most 
To the hasty and hot-hfooSd’ cnftrr 
rnonstrous regiment of cluhm^rT r" “ to that 


monstrous regiment of clubmen fo Soviet Russia - to that 
^uhies (whom tbey’'^ ?^^,J^'iscovyJ peopled 

in Rnssu liitbout 

political and economic- It Kt^r i supposed, primarilv 

^^oplc almost none Hem^ouS 

tt F ™^tribute in any wav to w. ? ^^‘^oristics can be held 
the Five Year Plan. Most of tl7 ' the success of a proiect like 
sihle, and fecHess. The “^ture inefficiennSon! 

undamental components of the 



rnr miraoe or moscov.- 

, ait:onsl dutactcr stu! oitdooV. On rhc ipra':?nt be gal- 

nw'zcil iruo •jntuttlunK apptoaciun^ tv'!’iit'hi’Ov5? Can he, on die 
cTfi: of a vnvc of cntlui'sia^su or at tl'.r of a G.IMJ. jnstol, 
iloacli offlm native apathy, hi' fiarn5’'no!-.!! hopi-!''';inron'a:qucncc, 
itxi turn go^tetterr 

It appears that, for a tjtnc and partniK , ! c can. I’riKiO-.^tncrican 
tdcabofdrnc niui efttrienry have proved niOrtront Jdogress ha.': 
fcfn niadr., A nation provetbtrliy eompo -t! of chcinns hassho’Mi 
itsclffapable of toeing the line, Intiny th.' hnllet, ar >! puriclung the 
clod;. Too often, alar, u im been ilir v.'oii'^ hne, li'c wrong Inillcc, 

> tliS wrong docL But the [ntentjon Mnnd the ceoare was ■'Oinn!, 
tvtti if the gesture veeitt astny. 

^ the gesture survive as a l-thu! V. :!! the Russians tratisfsrni 
themselves into rsihots? The vor^r to Mosniv. svnnders But he 
, sveadcR less and less. The batli in hw hotel r. out of tmnnussion. 
The havatory is under repair. The lift sloes not v.s)ck. 1 he service is 
awitil. The telephone o'c!ian<gc is unp'osiblc (.)i!ly one matcJi in 
three JtriJtcs. . . . 

HvcKUially he stops wuiulcring aUogctlier. 

I regret to say that I am extremely b.id .at sight-seeing My regret, 

I svoulci add, is sincere. This is m>l often the case. 

io glory in — even to admit — a proficienes at sight-seeing is, 
tO“day, to court the charge not so much of ccccntnciiy as ofafTccta- 
tioti. In a world which is being surhed incxoiably into the mael- 
strom ofstandardiz-ation ~ in a concentric l.abynnth of which all the 
paths arc beaten — die sophisticated traveller is .at pains to parade Ins 
independence of the herd. *Of course , lie says, in a deprecating 
tone which underlines his latent arrogance, 'it’s^vcr)'^ obscure — its 
not at all the sort of place that foreigners go to’, or I m afniid we 
.didn’t do any of the right things; we just poked about on our owni, 
hi tlic native quarter. It’s so much less tiring — In his feverish 
anxiety to be diflcrcnt, be csclicws the temples and the tombs, the 
cathedrals and tlic palaces — ail the honourable and enduring land- 
marks for which the place is jiistiv famous. He would not be seen 
dead on the Bridge of Sighs; to gaze on the Ps-ramids seems to him 
as unpardonable as to blosv on Ids tea. 
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But I am not like him. I have an honest, conscientious desire to do 
those nght things; nghc up to die moment' of my departure I go on 
fully intendmg to do them But I am lazy — lazy’, and also wholly 
lacking in either an histoncal sense or the ability to appreciate 
architecture. The eyes of Boswell, that man of feeling, once filled 
m'th tears of spontaneous emotion at tlic mere mention of the Great 
Wall of Cluna. lam not like tliat The sight of any’ edifice, however 
imposing, however drenched (as they say m Stratford-on-Avon) 
v/ith liistoncal associations, merely embarrasses me. It stimulates 
my powers of self-cnticism Why does diat even flow’ of dates and 
names which die guide is reehng ofl mean nothing at all to me? 
How comes It that 1 am sail, after all diese years, imable to distm- 
guish vnth certainty between an ogive and a reredos? And w’ho 
the hell W’as Henry the Fosvler? 

I gape dutifully, but v.'ithout pleasure, w'ithout profit. 

So m Moscow, though I stayed there four day’s, or nearly twice 
the length of time considered necessary by those intending to w’ritc 
a book on Modem Russia, I saw none of the things that I should have 
seen I can only tell you what Moscow looks like to the unimtiated. 
The rcahty faOs midjvay between the pictures drawn by the 
filing Post on the one hand and the Intounst travel agency on the 
other. Moscow is a drab, but not a desolate city’. At first you are 
supnsed by' its ramshackle and untidy’ an; then y’ou realize that this 
is a symptom not so much of decay’ as of reconstruction A great 
half pulled down, a great many’ others half put 
up the completed new’ ones there are probably fewer than you 
had supposed. Those fiiturisac, those tortuouslv embattled blocks 
ot hats which photograph so well, are rare exceptions to an architec- 
mr^y Impressive i^e. The streets are dull and forbidding, and 

^ atmosphere of rather ill-co- 
of a theatrr^ ptecanous improvisation, such as pervades’ the wdngs 

Then^cun^^iH ®‘l'lly colourless and oddly likeable, 

covers^ stLiger.dis- 

of sineularitv^l m stared at. That agonizing sense 

tics gloves md a 11 mstance) the Englishman who car- 

ries gloves and a rolled-up umbreUa through the streets of New 
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Mtk or 'f'o^r.ov, 

Yfric nncs r!^»s ho v-^ritcriiij-* in 5 k u far brucr 

tir«cil than anyasir he niccttt he i; cL'a:]'. that ranty, r. t ovsrrcois 
, Bu;aciK>iy takti ntivii noticr oniinr. hr maik to feel a freth 
i'id an inmitScr. 

The rroyle of Mincow arc neither ••vrli 'jor j'lct'ircnit;' iy rlrcstcJ 
Aftrt Irorii the bicsw', which ?. nuhe «n”tct’ wetu hr iii.' men, their 
do{h« ate caSvvcutknally. tlioueh inrrdy, ent m the st.in'J-vrd 
EcfO|’^ean st\>]c, Jy xht fcniTc af tiie town ec anv rate there ate no 
nyt, no hare feet, no hiinun ihrlcton*., Tir '■-treel . are per|'cluaj!) 
fxnwoed^ hut the crnwcl it none.e-cr.pi eni tinrseitv'c; ft drnts. 
clattering hs a ttiWuerl wav, and lorn!' reiiHly t.itn inticnt iineucs 
a? the tTam-halis and oni<idr tlic co-e>peritivc store'. In us eyes yon 
ba read no very ettpitest hope, and ctiK ore ision ail> dejp.nr It ts a 
pnfcgmiiic, phifctophical crowd Mo ciovilu it r'ceds to he 

One of the most miioiu 'hinp"' ehont modern Kxmu is tlic 
4 *-Jtdi:sg and universal ugliness of rite v.om’n _ Boldu-siMii appears 
to he incompatihie with heaiU). Acto'^ tl’o fri'nticr you "ill iind 
the tuglil-cluhs of llarhin and S’tnuglru pseVed "nlh ihc most 
raNTslung crcr.ture<. all Ru'sim, and ino'tU^ (Itv tiicir o",-n .account) 
lldfitjtioil", llui In Moscow you search for .a pretty, for cscii s_ 
passable face in vain. It is iitipossiblr not to adsnirc Uic sap.aaty of 
theif rulers, whohavcdccreed tint among Sobet cinreiistlic niatricd 
ttatc 35 not to he joohed on as a permaoence I do not see how ir 

could he. 

Even ill the tlieatres you wtU draw hlmk. I lie Russian actress 
' tahci her art seriously. Yc-ars of intensive training arc conMUcred 
nemsary to qualify her for .a leading role, .and our iii.^fnt'c^, who 
2trc in dcctric lights before tlicy arc out ol tiicir teens, have no 
Counterpart in Russia. Moscow S-aliucs no stars under the age o 
thirty; most of them arc much more. . 

There is another curious thing about Soviet Ru»ia, and lat ls 
hov/badslic isat windoTV-tircssing, I use the words figurative y, or 
, die fault goes deeper tlian the Moscow shop wmdosys. 

“One has alw.ays imagined tliat the Russians, though ncvcr'inuch 
good at putting tilings through, always had a talent for rarrying 
^hings OIL A talent for carrying tilings offiniplies a capacity 
ing a good impression on the superficial observer, and that capa ly 
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underlies the great and increasingly important art of salesmanship. 
Now tlie rulers of Russia to-day — tlie men of real power — have 
almost all got Jewish blood in diem, and %vho make good salesmen 
if It IS not die Jews? It is, I repeat, a curious thing that die Russians 
should be so bad at window-^ressmg 

For they are bad. It reqmres an effort to look into the Moscow 
shop-windows. Those piles of wooden cheeses, diat dummy ham, 
the cake on wlucli die iang is enamel — surely diey might be dis- 
played to better advantage round the inevitable bust of Lenin? 
Surely that imposing frontage of plate glass, disfigured diough it is 
by a long crack clumsily patched with plaster,- need not reveal an 
array of goods quite so fly-blown, quite so unprepossessing? . . . 

Across the street a big new buddmg is nearing completion. Above 
Its roof a huge red banner floats proudly on the breeze; or did so float 
a month ago, when they first hoisted it. Alas, it was made of inferior 
material; the winds have eroded the stuff, and the flag is now a 
shoddy and a lisdcss fnnge upon the naked pole. One more gesture 
has missed fire. ... • 

The Kremlm, castellated and cupolaed with dentifnaal abandon, 
has the splendid, compelhng assurance of a strong place which is 

0 a beautiful one. From die river bank opposite one admires its 
crouchmg outhnes unreservedly But why, oh why, does the clock 
which crosvns a central tower announce the tune as 12.15 when it is 
re^y half-past five? Why do they mver carry things off? 

1 do not know the answer to that question. 
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^otinjJC vm* mcmoiiMc hsmicncd to me m Mcv^coe. 

^ My$ay rohjcidtd with the clo'im; ih\> ti{ .vi intmiaisonnl draiua 
cava!. Some of the <!ei''i,’a?ci v,-crc siayinr; at in;, hetci, .and 1 u<ct! 
0 loo?: fonvon? innnai'4;iy to hre^S fait, v/hen the*. coi'Kl he heard 
ii'cmtmp whatever play it wot that tl'.cy had wen the niplit before, 
rhe sky almoit always had a monciwlkbic b'li irrcttinf title, hkc 
Jfrea, or /.fnj, or Vom'/j, or Rmt. The cousep’-rtion .about it used to 
» sosiicihinp hhc lids; 

An Atnaican L^Jy Ttesh'. Well. I’rofcs'^or, u. isn't last night 
v.'onderlul cxpcricnrcf 

7lif V(cJ(is-?t (rt (all, thin. miU L'njthshnt.:'! ii iih vtry short tnvisers): 
t v^s certainly .a most — cr — unusin! piece. 

Afr. Schultz (tr: <j rasyi/tjr iwVc); T lie iirjuing svas bum 
(Afr. Schultz is <s very dapper Jrw from Ccitnithta University. 
He once had a cnc-act play ptrfhrnicJ ni JVataMi'ii, .V./ , and 
is inclined to he Ol)nnpi tn with the others He sits at a little talk’ 
hy liintself, pretaidins; to rea l a novel in Russian.) 
kUss Passey {a very intclfectual girl from Ueds) : It s% asn’t tlic Hclittng 
^ niucli as the cyciorainp. One would iiavc thought BogusLivslty 
I'Oiiid liavc got lurthcr than the cy'doramn. 

The Swiss Delegate (a Inuimn cnigina): Yesf No? 

Helai (the Professor's daughter. Fearfully keen, but a little out of her 
cplli): Which \v.n5 the c\t iorainat The old woman witli a wliccl- 
artowj I didn't like /jcr. I thought she was just n//y. I mean, there 
idn’t seem to be any ... 

Mr. Schultz (a^^rasivcly oracular), llic cyclorama is a per- 
vanent concas'c backciotJi, on wdiich tJie light values ... 

Hie American Lady (who disapproves of Young Mr. Schultz): But the 
tnoiional calibre oftliat play] It left me quite limp. Didn t it you, 
liss Posscyi 

Miss Possey (who is made of sterner stuff): Frankly, no. I found die 
'inbolisra overstated. 
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The Professor: My egg is bad. Oh, dear. 

Helen' Never mind, fadier We’ll get another one. j 

The Swiss Delegate (to a hurst of sclf-revclatioii): The .works of- 
Shakey-spearc' I love them greatly! 

[This bourgeois admission creates an awkward silence. The Swiss \ 
Delegate glances round him like a hunted thing, Mushing.) 

The Professor (coming to his rescue) I confess I was a little puzzled, , 
last night, as to what exactly was the significance of the young ^ 
sculptor. 

The American Lady. But surely diat was obvious enough. He‘ . 
stood for — well, for sculpture . . - 

Helen (brightly) . And for youdi, too, don’t you diink? 

A/i55 Possey I fanc)' there was rather more to it than diat. The : 
young sculptor seemed to me to be the playwnght’ s' answer to the 
whole question of what should be die place, what should be the , 
fiinttion. of the plastic arts of a community absorbed m the process 
of uidustnalizmg itself The young sculptor’s failure came when he 
direw diose fish out of the avindow, and his fiiilure surely symbo-' 
lized the failure of the plastic arts to justif)’ ... 

Young Mr Schultz (with gloomy satisfaction): He wasn’t a sculptor. 
He was a geologist. 

(While all arc rejoicing at the discomfiture ofMissPossey the Swiss 
Delegate leans over to the Professor and says, in a stage whisper of 
the utmost urgency ‘You have some toilet paper, please^ Yes? 
No?' The meeting breaks up) 


I myself was not, except vicariously, involved in the drama festival. 
But I did go to one play. It was at the Kamemy Theatre, which 
as a reputation for sophistication, and at wliich, two years ago, ' 
saw a taraaJ comedy called Sirocco, which owed nothing save its 
utle (and that unmtentionally) to Noel Coward. The intenor 
decorauon m the theatre recalls the gun-turret of a batdesliip. This 
mne yas Ne^ro, a translation-cum-adaptation of Mr. 

T Gods Chillun Got IFiiios, a production of 

Pnid Tt nVi ^ memorable by the performance of Mr. ' 

before Th Flora Robson, I had reviewed a few weeks 

betore. The play is, of course, concerned wnth the Colour Bar. ' 
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1 siitiptHe So\'iiet RtU'h h?’ alwayt 5'.t*ffrc<^ fVi'Jin per 'cutiot'- 
purn. lx yo'! ijefy ta^r^vorld ilicic j' 'Otjic {or I'ci’V'.-in': 

tot {br worlil^ hr id n ait^inst y<vtu The con^dountc.' .ff th’-; nc on- 
‘•erstenf drmn^t.inc?' was very rnurh ahsT v.l'!:n I ss.!*; in Mo-covv, 
peoplcwcrc nwro wniitivc to crihenni. ami nvii,!. njorc '•’ivitivc to 
hii.'ijils, than tlurv lut! l>cctt two yoa't aro. ( 1 i-!- w.-o ptrnc.iirrK 
t3 in tl’e cai-c ef the Metro- Vichcfs iris!.) Cli.rumiJ .riinosi: foresee 
the growth nf &n ofririally sj'on<-otetl feclin;: of ‘--ii'-pU’. (i!u<. of 
t'o^Jr<c. vrouh) itot ait'cct the outlooh (if tl’c nnn mv o{ t'nc ropnhi- 
ihn, who has’e. lis*c J on notiihig c!' : for \ ears) I lov. ever tli'-i nwv 
he, it Was tri this prowinp ^■'xx’-z ofunjwi eppreo ion that ! .rttnl'tUed 
the tntp'jrianl place nrctijried tv the nepto in IxU'.-ri'"- aiictiri! 
tyirpaihin. 

'Sfpii had hccti an cstablKlicd {'..voiuitc for tcvcr.l tmn.th-, .and I 
Was told tint attendance at a periotjn.ance f?f U’t'lr l.'ns C^iMi 
thrmed pars of the cairriculom of Leni'ivtrad 'riinoiwi'iiJtcn As a 
play, jil! Gf\Ps0.i'il,i]t mis'ca grratnc's; is is sjmrt, \ loiaal, staccato, 
und its execution las'hs dsac measure of ane nr dctaciuncnt winch 
as’oulf! have cuaMed the atiihsar to do juvicc to Ins dictnc The 
IXuitian pfcnlunion w.a 5 Iritcrounp and ctTcr tisx; u avrs aimi-sing to 
note the points on which it divrrpcd, for ideological reasons, from 
the original. 

, 'flw most noriceahlc diHcrctacc w.as dne in Moscow every scene 
Was preceded hy .a sono.: or rather by two songs, sung jcspccuvciy 
by .a bourgeois (easily rccognrablc as such from his habit ot wearing 
2 tad coat, a straw hat, and a Ixandcr tie) and by a negro. 1 hey ss'crc 
popular songs, but so allotted ilrnr. while the bourgeois always 
about die good time be was having, the negro seemed to be 
concerned cntirelv with the tremendous amount oi syork he had on 
hand.. Within ttic scenes diemscKcs dicrc were lew important 
alterations, diough die negroS struggle to nia!.c good m spite ol 
capitalist oppression was given .a more specifically class-sigiuficnncc 
than the American audior intended, and there were several inter- 
polated liits at the Salvation Army, wdneh, for some mysterious ^ 
reason, 'was very unpopular m Russia at the time. For me, the mo« 
ii^riking departure from precedent w'as that, when the negro inamcd 
the girl, they descended the diurch steps to die strains of Annie Lenrie. 



CHAPTER V 


TRANS-SIBERIAN EXPRESS 


:.oiucuung to stand m the sunbgl 

casually propnetonal air of the passenger, and to rcUccl 
that that long raking cliain of steel and wood and glass is to go swing- 
ing and clattering out of the West into die East, carrying you witli it 
The me^ cun^e glinting into die distance, a slender bndge benveer 
eight days you will be in Manchuria 
ight days of solid travel none of diosc spectacular but unreveal- 
wg caps and bounds which the aeroplane, that agent ofsuperficiaht) 
ay rn^es possible The arrogance of the hard-bitten descend 
on you You recall your fnends m England, whom only tlie pros- 
grouse can reconcile to dght hours in the' trail 
w^out complaint Eight hours indeed . . You smile contemptU' 

bcrirenRi’T,^ glamour of trains has latd) 

these and 'i-h ' \ Express, Rowe Express, Slamhoid Train - 
setting for ad successfully exploited its potentialities as : 

tEwLetT'" ^ drama, and the £lm 

S dian ever since the earh 

foreign comtess thee you weigh your diances of; 

stuffed with donim °f a Certain Power, her corsag 

one mistake you forNo^^ay unportance WiU any 

who is pradacallv aln irame no one knows, an' 

YouhaveESE"^' - • " ‘whirled’ somewhere 

cases, hghts suddeiiR^e^^°° ^'^ueurs, rilled dispatd 

slowly under the briffftr and door-handles tumin 

Yoi ha„ rw'S^' “f «»»«.>* , . 
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It had been expressed, by the appearance of a whole roast fowl. 

The only chairgc of which I was aware was in my stable-corn^ 
oaiuon Two years ago it had been a young Australian, a man mlicn 
preoccupied vnth the remoter contingenaes of travel. ‘Supposing , 
he would muse, ‘the tram brealcs down, will there be danger ot 
attack by wolvesf When he undressed he panted fiercely, as though 
wrestling with the mvisible Fiend; he had a plaintive voice, and on 
his lips die words ‘nasal douclie’ (the mere sound of Siberia had 
given him a cold) had the saddest cadence you can imagine. ‘This 
time It was a young Russian, about whom I remember nodiing at 
all Nor IS diis surpnsmg, for I never found out.anything about him. 
He spoke no English, and I spoke hardly any Russian. A phrase- 
book bought m Moscow failed to bridge the gap between us An, 
admirable compilation in many ways, it did not, I discovered, 
equip one for casual conversation with a stranger. There was a 
certam petulance, a touch of die impcnous and exorbitant, about 
such observations as. ‘Show me die manager, the assistant manager, 
the watei closet, Lenm’s Tomb’, and ‘Please to bring me tea, coffee, 
beer, wodka, cognac, Caucasian red wine, Caucasian white wine’. 
Besides, a lot of the quesnons, like ‘Can you direct me to the Palace 
of the Soviets^’ and ‘Why must I work for a World Revolution?’ ' 
were not the sort of thmgs 1 wanted to ask him, and most of die 
plam statements of fact — such as ‘I am an American engineer who 
loves Russia’ and ‘I ivish to study Architecture, Medicmc, Banking 
under the best teachers, please’ — would have been misleadmg. I 
did not want to mislead him. 

So for two days we grinned and nodded and got out of each 
other’s way and watched each other mcuriously, in silence. On 
the second day he left the train, and after that I had the compart- 
ment to myself. 

There is a great deal to be said against trams, but it will not be 
said by me. I hke die Trans-Sibenan Railway. It is a confession of 
weakness, I know, but it is sincere. 

You wake up ui the mommg. Your watch says it is eight o’clock; 
but you arc travelling east, and you know that it is xeaUy-nme, 
moiigh you imght be hard put to it to explain why this is so. Your 
berth is comfortable. There is no need to get up, and no ihcenrive 
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citlier. You have notlhnp to look forward to, nothing to avoid. 
No assets, no Inlnhtivs. 

If you were on .a ship, there wouid be any number of bodi. A 
tvhadung great breakfast, sunny decks, the swnnnning batli, that 
' bnihant short stora- you .are going to write, the d-izzling creature 
avhosc intuitive rdinin-iuon for your writings you W'ould be die last 
to imdcnniiic — these ate among die .awets. Liahihtics include die 
^ ante-final of die deck quoits. diC man who once landed on Easter 
Island, the ship’s concert, dressing for <hnncr, .and boat-drill 

At first the balance sheet strikes you as sound But gradually, as 
the tedious days become interminable weeks, the traitorous assets 
insensihiv change sides and swell the ranks of the Iiabilitic.s. A time 
comes ss'iien there is nothing to look forward to, cver^ahing to avoid. 
That bnlliani short story, snll-honi, weighs upon your consdcncc, a 
succcssionofwhaclcinggrcatbrcakfiistsuponyourdigcsuon-.thcsunny 
deck.sarcnowuncomforiab!yso,andcvcn dicswtmmingbathhasbccn 
rendered for practical purposes inaccessible by that dazzling creature 
ss'hosc intuitive ndnuration for your wntings you have been the 
first to undermine. At sea there is ahv-ays a catch somewhere, as 
Coluinbus bitterly icinarkcd on sighting Amcnca 

But on the Traas-Sibenan Railway there arc ncuher ups nor 
dowais. -You arc a prisoner, narrowly confined At sea you are a 
prisoner too, but a prisoner with just enough rope to strangle at 
birth die impulses of resdessness or inspiration. The prisoner sits 
down to write, then thinks it ss'ould be more pleasant on deck. On 
deck there is a wnnd; Ins papers arc unmanageable. With a sigh he 
takes up a book, a heavy book, a book which it wnll do luni good to 
read. After four pages there comes .an invitation to dcck-tcnnis He 
cannot refuse. He goes belosv to change, comes up again, and 
desultorily plays. There follosvs conversanon and a bath. The 
moraing is over. 

The morning is over. His typewnter is in die smobng-room, his 
book is on B deck, his coat is on A deck, and he has lost his pipe .and 
broken a finger-nail. In everything he has attempted he has failed. 
All this peace and leisure has been stcnic avidiout being enjoyable. 
The afternoon wall be the same. 

Most men, though not die best men, arc happiest w'hcn the 
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quesaon ‘What shaU I do>’ is supererogator)'. (Hence the common 
and usually just contention tliat ‘My schooldays were die happiest _ 
days of my life’.) That is why I like die Trans-Siberian Railway. 
You he in your berth, justifiably mert Past die window plains 
crawl and forests flicker. The sun shines weakly on an empty land. 
The piles of birch logs by the permanent way — silver on tlie out- 
side, black where the damp butts show — give the anomalous illusion ' 
that diere has been a frost There is always a magpie in sight. 

You have nothing to look at, but no reason to stop looking. You 
are hvmg m a vacuum, and at last you have to invent some absurdly 
artifiaal necessity for getting up ‘fifteen magpies from now , or next 
tune die engme whisdes’ For you are mwardly afraid drat nddiout , 
some self-disciphnc to give it a pattern dus long penod of suspended 
ammation will permanendy affect your character for the worse. 

So in the end you get up, washmg perfunctonly m die htde dark 
confessional wlucli you share widi the next compartment, and m the 
basin for which die cxpenenccd traveller brings his owm plug,' be- 
cause tlic Russians, for some reason connertcd — strangely enough — 
with rchgion, oimt to funiish diese mdispensable adjuncts to a care- 
ful toilet. 

Then, graspmg your pnvate pot of marmalade, you lurch along 
to the dming-car It is now eleven o’clock, and ^e dining-car is 
empty. You order tea and bread, and make without appetite a 
breakfast wluch is more dian suffiaent for your needs. The dining- 
car IS almost certainly stuffy, but you have ceased to notice this. 
The wmdows are always shut, eidier because the wcadier is cold, 
or because it is warm and dry and therefore dusty’. (Not, of course, 
that the shutting of diem excludes the dust. Far from it But it is at 
least a gesture, it is the best that can be done ) 

After that you wander back to your compartment. The. provoeltiik 
has transformed your bed into a seat, and perhaps you hold wnth lum 
some foolish conversation, in winch die rudiments of diree langu- 
ages are prostituted m an endeavour to compliment eadi other on 
dieir simultaneous master)’ Then you sit down and read. You read 
and read and read. There are no distractions, no interruptions, no 
tempianons to get up and do something else, there is nothing else to 
do You read as you have never read before. 
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And io die day If you .iic wise you slum die regulation 

meal at diroc o’clock, wlsirh consbts of five courses not easily to be 
idcniiticd, and during ssliicli the car is crowded and the wnndows 
blurred with steam. I had brought with me from London biscuits 
and potted meat and cheese; and he is a fool who docs not take at least 
some victuals of ins ov\-n. But as .a matter of (act. what with die 
airless atmosphere and the !.rck of excrase, sou don’t feel hungry 
on die Tr.mJ-Sil>cnan RaiKwiy. A plc-asant lassitude, a sense almost 
of disembodiment, descends on yon, and the food in the dining-car 
which, though seldom really bad, is iicscr appcti/mg and sometimes 
scarce, hardly attracts that vigorous cnticism winch it would on a 
shortcrjoimic)’. 

At die more westerly stations — tiicrc are pethaps three stops of 
twent)* minutes every day — you pace the pl.itfornis vigorously, in a 
consaentious British w ay. Hut gradually tins practice is abandoned 
As you arc drass-n farther into Asia, old (ctishes lose their power. 
It becomes harder and harder to persuade ^ ourself that you feel a 
craving for excrase, and indeed you .almost forget tliat you ought to 
feel dus craving. At Qnt you arc alarmed, for this is the East, the 
notorious P.ast, where white men go to pieces, you fear tliat vou arc 
losing your grip, that you arc going native. But you do nothing 
about it, and soon your conscience cc.ascs to pnek and it seems quite 
natural to sund limply in the suuhglu, owhsii, frow'sey, and immo- 
bile, like evcry'body else 

, At last evening comes. The sun is setting somcwlierc far back 
along the road that you iiavc travelled. A slanting light alw.ay's 
lends intimacy to a landscape, and tins Siberia, flecked darkly by the 
tapering shadows of trees, seems a place at once more fncndly and . 
more mysterious than die naked non-committal fl.ats of noon. 
Your eyes arc tired, and you put down your book. Against die grey 
and creeping distances outside memory and imagination stage in 
dicir turn the struggles of die past and of die future. For the first 
time loneliness descends, and you sit examining its impiicaoons 
until you find Siberia vanished and die grimy’ w'lndow’ offering 
nothing save your own face, foolish, mdistmct, and as likely as not 
unshaved. You adjourn to die dinuig-car, for eggs. 
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FLOREAT MONGOLIA 

That is H’liat a journey on the Trans-Siberian Railway is like, if you 
make it alone 

My orsm was mostly uneventful. The days seemed all tlie same; ■ 
tile hours shared ■with the horizon a qualitj' of remote monotony. 
But of course everj^ day was difierent, mtemally or externally. The 
first, for mstance, was uncomfortably hot, but on foe second 
mommg foe platform at Sverdlovsk, where they shot foe Tsar, 
was -whipped by a raw wmd. For two da^’s thereafter it was as if 
we had run into November overnight. 

The Urals were left behind, and wc crawled across foe Black Soil 
Belt, wlierc on the hedgeless and forlorn plains man and his beasts 
were dwarfed to the merest microscopic toj^s, and each little group 
or figures seemed a pafoedc, unavaihng protest against foe tyrant 
soutude. The skies were dark. Rain lashed the streaky windows, and 
wjien we stopped at a stanon the wind made a desolate suppHcadng 
sound m foe ventdaton In foe nllages verj' old, very hairy men, 
standmg m foicx black mud, stared up at us, from force of habit, 
wifoout ainosit>'. UsuaHy it is difficult to stop lookmg out of foe 
v-mdmvs of a tram horvever monotonous foe landscape. You think 
^ you cannot take your eyes 

oitr I I, w-mdow, just as for a long time you are reluctant to' 

aSwS «“™bef does not 

that ao-cx ^ • brrr-bnr . . brrr-brrr. ... At any moment 

momelfZ f U ^P^^^^ded by a voice. At any 

would bp a n n uules may show' you something that it 

foere could^iS' t£t; here 

^ cold Wight 

dowm Tdo nmt^ d ^ to do you 

extremer moods B h -lo '^’\*^.*tijuulus in foe challenge of her 
herself despairing is d^b and indifferent, as though 

uespainng, I am oppressed. On foe second day of t&s 
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anoiTialoin Noveinl'M:r I w.ts dnvcn 10 seek s.-inctuar)- in the com- 
mtnwl tnra! --jt three o’clock. 

Ugly womat and uninspiring men; children v.ho squawlcd, as 
children have a right to squ-twl, and sitting on their mothers’ laps 
put tlieir tinv elbows in the tepid soup; Red y\rnn OlTirei’s, dour 
men in b!ousc-!ikc tunics of a dark khaki and high boots wlios-c 
corrugated plasticity suggested Wardour Street; one seedy westem- 
ized Chinese from jCloscow. . . 

We were .all comrades, all equal: all brotlier-workeis in the Five 
Year Plan: all actors (I reflected) m the most exciting drama of the 
modem World . . . But none of this could h.avc been deduced from 
our appearance. We sat and ate, vntli dull, hcasw eyes. If you had 
been told to itaiuc tlic outstanding cJiaractcnsric of tins cross-section 
of the New Russia, a 011 would have pur it down as constipation 
You v/ould not Ii.avc been far wrong. 

I bcg.’n to cat, without enthusiasm, ssndicnc caviar 

Then, all of a sudden, dicrc he %\as. sitting opposite me, a tall, 
thin, pale youth, wearing honi-nmmcd glasses and looking not un- 
like Mr. Aldous Huxley. I smiled, and he immediately told me the 
storj' of ins life, in fluent though erratic English. 

He was twcntv’-tss'o. His home was in the south, in Baku, but he 
had run away from it four years ago to go on the stage in Moscow. 
Hcliad studied the tlic.atrc (at die Government’s expense) in one of 
the Dramatic Institutes, and now he was being sent by the Com- 
missariat of Culture to found a NationalTheatrc m Outer Mongolia. 
He had started as an actor, but now he was a rc£issciir: ‘A — how do 
you call it? A conductor?’ ‘No. A producer’ Nowadays cvcr)'onc 
wanted to be a producer; die best producers got higher pay dian die 
best engineers. Stanislavsky, for instance ... He cold me about 
Smiiislavsky. 

He was extremely intelligent: he had an tindcrstandiiic of die 
theatre, and a fcclingVor it. His mmd was alert, receptive and cntical. 
’Here’, I said to myself (for travellers arc always t)nng labels on to 
diings), ‘is a representative of the younger intellcctu.als. It wdl be 
interesting to hear his criticisim of the Soviet regime ' 

So it would have been. But he liad none, not one. In an oration 
of some Icngdi, he expounded to me the doctrines of Karl Marx, or 
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most of them liis faith in tliem, Ins pnde in die way in winch 
modem Russia was givmg them practical expression, were at once 
touclnng and impressive. He spoke of Marx as if Marx was the only 
man who had ever exerased die power of reason; other philosophers 
were disnnssed, not as infenor in quahty, but as different altogether 
m kmd He mentioned Kant as if Kant was a sewing-machine, or a 
slow bowler: somethmg fimctiomng on anodiei plane altogether. 
Here was orthodoxy carried to the pitch of fanaticism. I asked him 
whether die maj onty of Ins feUow-studcnts (he hved in the ‘university 
toivn’ 111 Aloscow and presumably saw a lot of his own generation) 
accepted the present state of affairs as enthusiastically as he did. 

But of course!’ he cried ‘All die students, all the young people, 
are very, very . lo)al ’ His smile apologized for an epidiet denv- 
mg from the bad old days of feudahsm. 

At first I was surprised But gradually, as he talked, I saw that it 
was not only natural but mevitable that it should be so. The Soviet 
regime has not a few aclnevements to its credit, but also not a few 
failures, and in many, if not most of its aspects, the gap between 
ambition and achievement appears to die sophisticated rmnd rather 
comical than inspiring The Mongohan impresano’s contemporaries 
are potentially its best criucs — young men of humour and perception 
who were too yoiuig to be transfigured by the wave of endiusiasm 
which launched die fint Five Year Plan, and who have grow up to 
tmd tliat what was boomed as a crusade looks at Umes very like a 
rearguard action. But diey will not cnticize; they smcerelv beheve 
at t le present order is ideal And mdeed it would be surpnsmg 
1 tiicy beheved anytlung else, scemg that under its dispensation 
iC) receive ood, lodgmg, an elaborate education, full encourage- 
ment to punuc dicir special bent, as well as vanous privileges; aU ‘ 

^gratis No wonder that thiy are fanaticaUy orthodox. It is not 

ley dare not say Bo to the goose that lays the golden eggs; they 

havcnotevcnrecogmzeditasagoosc. Sa ; / 

of Assorgim (diat was his name), and we discussed at 

mcrcTsincr?'^'^ of Subjects, among wluch Marxism played an 

it5o2e to ^ it would'bc 

' )■»»* 

ms creed I hked lum best when he talked of the 
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theatre, v.*hich he did inobt of the titnc The only news from 
abroad %\hich readies the ascnvgc Russian concerns strikes, nots, 
njudmes, and other phenomena symptoniatie of the morernent 
towards a Woild Rcvoiution: the largest country in die world is 
also by far tbe most insular I ionnd it topical that my friend, ai- 
tiiougls iamiliar in stsme detail with conditions in the EliiCahethan 
playhouses, was dumbfounded to he-.r dint in England and America 
neither aaors nor theatres arc supported by the State, as they ail arc 
in Russia. 

He had a profound reverence for, and some appreention of, 
Shaitcspearc, and he described to me at length the only tsvo pro- 
duaions of what he called Gtvukt that Moscow has seen since the 
Revolution. The first, by a ncplicw of Tdieiiov’s, svas a fairly 
scraiglnibrward interpretation of the play, m which interest was 
centred on the conflict betAveen the spinniai and the fleshly sides of 
' Gamlet’s iwhirc. Tlic .second was a very djficrent matter. The pro- 
ducer, 3 man c-illcd Akimov, .saw in Shakespeare the upthrust of the 
New Bourgeoisie; he svas not a court poet like L\ly, he w-rs not a 
common man like Ben Jonson, he stood for the new middle class, 
die conquistadors who were destined to convert English soacty 
from fcmiahstn to capitalism And. naturally, he had put every 
ounce of his dass-consciousncss into Gamlet, 

So Gamlet W'as piaved as coined) -mclodr.ama, awdi a fat .ind 
tiicrrj’ aaor in the lead, who usually cuuc on to the stage on horse- 
back, or at lc.ast surrounded by dogs. He was a gleeful upstart, his 
sole ambition w.as die throne, his only worry how to get it. The 
'To be or not to be’ speech be said while trying on a crowm left on a 
restaurant table by the Player King. (1 never quite understood about 
.the restaurant.) As for the Giiost, that was simply a ruse on die part 
of Gamlet to ternfy die ignorant soldiers into allegiance to himself, 
and to impress on them a belief in the King’s iniquity, die Prince 
produced his father’s voice by spcalung into a flower-pot. Ophelia 
AV.TS a girl more remarkable for her social ambitions than for her 
virtue; she would be queen, or know the reason w'hy. Piqued at 
Gamlet’s rejection of her advances, she got drunk, sang her mad 
song between biccouglis, and went off on a necking part)' Avitli the 
Fifth Gendeman. No one ss'as surprised when she was found 
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drowned. Claudius (or Clowdy, as we called him m Siberia) was 
drunk almost throughout the play. 

One day Assorgim came into my compartment and wondered if 
lie could ask me a favour? He meant to present a lot of difierent 
plays in Urga (which is the capital of Outer Mongolia), and some 
of tliem had Enghsh characters in tliem He hked, when it was 
possible, to mtroduce songs mto his plays; each group of cliaracters 
ought to have a song of its own, it was mcer hkc tliat In Moscow, 
unfortunately, they had only one song for the English characters to 
sing, and diat was tlie song called ‘Tipperary’. Frankly, he was 
tired of It Besides, was it modem? Was it representative? Was it 
correct i 

I could not altogetlier conceal from him my suspicion that — in 
avdian contexts, at any rate — it was none of these tilings. This was 
a mistake on my part, for he implored me to teach him another 
song. This put me in a vet)’ awkward position, because I cannot 
smg at all, bemg indeed so utterly unmusical that I quite often have 
to be^nudged and husded to my feet when diey play ‘God Save the 
King , which always seems to me practically indistinguishable, 
except of course by an expert, from ‘Rule Britannia’. 

Putting, however, a bold face on it, I told lum diat the song he 
wanted was the nton Boatmg Song, which is the only song I have 
ever sung more than once After a painful l)alf-hour he had 
mastered some sort of travesty of this immortal ditty, and was 
tramlaong die first verse into Russian. He took it away to teach it 
to his friend, who was a htde twmkling man hke a clown; and as he 
went he said 

I aveaplay, andtherearetwoEnghshesmit. They are what you 
clubmen After long absence, much sorrow, great jobs of work, 

on t you know, they meet agam. They shake hands, because they 
are c u tnen. And then (lus voice grew anxious and wistful) ‘and 

en an dicn — they could smg this song? You ’ave such a 
custom’ Yes? ° 


anxious to use liis httle bit of local colour. 
He better than ‘Tipperary’. 

Verchnp He was to leave the tram at 

im -, whence a motor road runs, or is beheved to run, 
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i!o\vn to Urgs. He a'lked me to go uh him, and I verv nearly did. 
But I iaicw tlic virtual imgnwibility of getting acro« tliat frontier 
into Chnw, and not without an effort 1 allowed prudence to prevail. 
We parted with many cxprciuon.". of imitu.al esteem, .and I gave linn 
.all the biscuits I could spare. 1 often tlnnl. oi liim, a disuaiu gesticulat- 
ing figure, icaclniig the Eton Boating Song to the inhabitants of 
Outer Mongoh.a. 



CHAPTER VII 


CRASH 

And now die journey was almost over. To-morrow tve should 
reach Manchuli The train pulled out of Irkutsk and ran-along die 
nver Angara until it debouched mto Lake Bailtal. At the mouth of 
the nver men were fishmg, each in a httlc coracle moored to a stake 
at which the current tugged It was a clear and lovely evenmg. 

Lake Baikal is said to he die deepest lake in the world. It is also 
said to be the sire of Belgium Its waters are cold and uncannily pcl- 
luad. The Russians call it ‘The White-Haired’, because of the mist 
which always hangs about it To-night the mist was limited 'to 
narrow decorative scarves which floated widi a fantastic appearance 
of solidity far out above the unruffled waters Out of the mist'stood 
up the beads of distant mountains, dappled wth snow. It was a 
peaceful, majestic place 

Contrary to general behef, die railway round the southern end 
° double-tracked, as mdecd is the whole Trans- 

Sibenan line from Chita westward to Omsk, and doubdess by now 
further This is however a very vulnerable section. The train 
crawls tortuously along die shore, at die foot of great cliffs. The 
o d fine passes dirough about forty sliort tunnels, each lackadaisic- 
a y guarded by a sentry The new line skirts round the outside of 

e tmincls, between die water and die rock This is the weakest 
unic in diat long, tenuous, and somewhat rusty chain by which 
lang the life of Russia s armies m the Far East. In 1933 her military 
esta ishments on [the Amur Frontier totalled about a quarter of a 
million men, includuig reservists 

ttera IS no more luxunous sensation than what may be described 
2^ >■ e n of Term Feeling. The traditional scurnhties of 

This time to-morrow where shall I be’ 

, Not m this academee’ 

ofm dehghts as keen and unqualified as any that most 

c\ er know. As we left Baikal behmd and went lurching 
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tlirougli tlic pprrafic p,wc*. ofUunat Mongolia, I felt \cn' content 
'lo-morrov; we jhoiiul tcadi tlic honticr. After to-morrow there 
woulti be no more o* di.it blacl. htc.iti. lu coniistcncy aiul flav'our 
iaggCiting randdl peat: no more of tint c<ju.i!!\ .illuvi.il tc,i: no more 
o( a Tr3ppi'.t*$ c-Wienrc, tso mure t!a\s entirely blank of noion It 
was time tii.it I did not know ivlnt I w.w going to do. time f li.id 
nothing very speciht to look foni .irJ to Hut I knew wh.it I w-is 
goingt to stop doing, and tlsit, for the moment, wa.< enough. 

1 tmdretweti and got into bed As I did hi. I noticed for the Crsr 
time tint the number of mv berth wi> tinrtecn 

For a iong titne f coufd not go to -ilccp I countid sheep, I 
counted wcavek (I find tlicin miicli more ciheanom, .is a rule. 1 
don't know why). 1 recited in .i loud, .ingrj voice soporific p.assagcs 
from Shi};espr.irc. I intoned tlic mmc.s t'f ■^t.nions we had passed 
tlirough sinci; leasing Moccow Bui, Perm, OiUik. Tomsk, Kansk, 
Krasnoy.irsk. (At one a ioss--intng rookers m birch trees, .it anotlier 
the chattering of swifts ac.i>n<t a pile evening sky, Ind m.idc me 
homc-stek for a momciu.) I thought of ai! the most horiiig people I 
knew, imas'ining tint they were m the rompartincni with me, and 
had brought their fas'ourifc subjects with them It ssas no good. 
My mind became more and more .laivc. Obviously I vs’as never 
going to sleep. ... 

It W. 1 S the Trooping of the Colour, and I svns going to be late for it. 
There, outside, in the street below my window, w.is niy horsc;^/>iif 
// was cortTcd with th:cl’ y'lhw fiirl This w.is awful! WJiy Iiadn t it 
been dipped! What would tlicy think of me, coming on parade 
hkc that? Imidequatcly dressed tiuuigh 1 was, 1 dashed out of my 
room and doivn the moving staircase. And then (horror ofhorrors!) 
the moving staircase broke, it luiclicd, twisted, flung me of! my 

feet. There Avas a frightfidjaiTing, followed by 1 crash . . 

1 sa't up in my berth. From die rack hioh above me my hc.iviest 
suitcase, metal-bound, ivas cannonaded down, catcliing nic with 
fearful force on citlicr kncc-cap. 1 w.is somehow not particularly 
surprised. This is the end of the world, I diought, and in addition 
tlicy have broken both my legs I had a vague sense of injustice. 

My litde world wms tilted drunkcidy. The window showed nit 
nothing c.vccpt a lew square yards of goodisli grazing, of 'udiicli it 
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offered aii oblique bird’s eye view. Larks were singing somewhere. 
It v/as SIX o’clock I began to dress I now felt verj' much annoyed. 

But I climbed out of tlie carnage mto a rcffcslungly spectacular 
world, and tlie annoyance passed The Trans-Siberian Express 
sprawled foolishly down the embankment. The mail van and die 
dining-car, winch had been m front, lay on dicir sides at die bottom. 
Behind them the five sleepmg-cars, headed by my own, were dis- 
posed m attitudes which became less and less grotesque until you 
got to die last, whicli had reniamed, pnmly, on the rails. Fifty 
yards down the line the engme, which had parted company with the 
tram, was dug m, snortmg, on top of die embankment. It had a 
truculent and naughty look, it was defiandy consaous of indis- 
cretion. 


It would be difficult to imagme a nicer sort of railway accident ' 
The weather was ideal No one was badly hurt. And the whole 
thing was done m just die nght Drury^ Lane manner, widi lots of 
TOisted steel and sphntered woodwork and turf scarred deeply W’ith 
demoniac force For once the Russians had carried something off. 

The air was full of agonizing groans and the sound of breaking' 
glass, me first supplied by two attendants who had been winded, die 
second by passengers escaping from a coach in which both the doors , 
la jamrned. The sun shone bnghtly. I began to take photographs 
as ast as could This is stnctly forbidden on Soviet temtory, but 
die offiaaHiad dieir hands full and were too upset to notice. 

e sta or the tram were scattered about die ivrcckage, wnting 
contradiaory^ reports with tremblmg hands. A cliarnimg Genhan 
cons an s family — the only other foreigners on the train — 
Had been m the last coach and were unscathed. Their smaU daughter, 
S tlehghted wnth die whole affair, which she regarded as 

shp arranged speaally for her entertainment; I am afraid 

She wiU grow up to expea too mucli from trains. 

\ what had happened, or at least what was 

have no <rr ’aMened As a rule die Trans-Siberian Expresses 

took he^ ° speed, but ours, at the time when disaster, over- 

telimdher and had a long, steep hill 

®nt, alas ar th u ^ foUowmg wind; she was giving of her best. 

’ of that long, steep hiU the signals were 
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against licr, a fact the liriver iiotjcca m tlic cour-;c of time 

Me put on lii> brrAcs. Notinr.g hapj'cnct!. Me put on his emergenc)' 
hraket. Still nothing iupprmJ Sh.ghtiv !f\i rapitlly dian before, 
blit rtiil at a very creditabie sp'-ed, die cnan v, tni diarging down the 
long, steep hilt. 

Ihc ititc at this point is ssnu’e track, but at tlic foot of the lull 
there is a little halt, v.hcrc s tram inas stand .md let another pass. 
Our train, liov.-cvcr, was m no mood lot stoppme. it looked as if 
she WAS poinp to Ignore die signals ami trs tonuusions vs iih n west- 
botiiul train, licad on. In dm sir* v. .vs diwartcii bv a poiiitstnr,n •>: 
the little halt, who stnnnicd up the situation and switched the run- 
away neatly smo .a siding. It '■ .as a long, curv cd siiimg, and to my 
laynun's eve appeared to have been designed tor the sole purpose 
of receiving trams which got out ot coutroi on the lull above it. 
But for vvliatcvcr purpose it was lio-igned, it was designed a vcr\' 
long time ago. Its pcttnanciu wav liad a more pt^canous tlaim to 
that epithet th.an i' usual even in Ku-sn We were altogcdieT coo 
much for tlic siding. We made naattiiwood ot ns rotten sleepers 
and filing oursdv ci drantancallv dow n die einh.ankmcnt 

But ft h.ad been great fun: a comic.ai .md violent climax to .an 
ititcrlttdr in which comedy and vioknee had been .dtogether too 
ladling for my tastes. It was good U' he hack m tiic long grass on a 
little knoll and meditate upon that sprav ling scra[vhcap, dial study 
in perdition. There she lav , m the middle ot a w i Je green plain; the 
crad: tram, the Tr.anv-Sibcrpn Luxurv E.\prcss For more than a 
Week she liad bullied us. She had knocked us about when vve tried 
to dc.an our rccdi, she had jogged our elbows when we vvrote, .and 
when vve rc.ad .she had made the pnnt dance tiresoinclv betore our 
eyes. Her whistle had arbitranh curtailed our frenned excursions 
on the wayside platfomas. Her windows we might not open on 
account of the dust, and when closed they had prov ed a perpetua 
attraction to small, sabotaging boj's with stones. She had annoye 
us in a hundred little vv.ays; by spilling tea m our taps, by running 
out of butter, by regulating lier life in accordance vvitii Moscow 
time, now' SIX hours behind the sun She had been our prison, our 

Little Ease. We had not liked her. 

Now she vv.as down and out. We left her lying tlicrc. a broken. 
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budded toy, a tliick black worm widiout a head, awkwardly 
ru'isted. a dung of no use, above which larks sang m an empty 
plam 

If I know Russia, she IS lynng diere still. 


It was, as I say, an ideal railway acadent. We suffered only four 
hours delay. They found another engine. They dragged diat last, 
that rather self-nghteous coach back on to the main line ' From the 
wrecked dmmg-car stale biscuits were considerately produced In 
a sadly tiuncated train the Germans, a few important offidals and 
myself proceeded on our way. Our fcllow-passdngers we left 
behind They did not seem to care 

Two hours later we reached the Russian customs post, just short 
of die frontier. In 1931, I remembered, there had been some 
formality widi regard to photographs. What was it’ . . Oh yes 
Instructions had been passed along the tram that tve were to give up 
all fihns exposed on Russian sod. The young Australian had one 
in Ills camera, to which he instandy confessed. But diere was an 
interval before the collection of the fdms took place, and, not 
without trepidation, he adopted my suggestion that he should show 
up an unexposed fdm, rewound This daring and elaborate ruse 
was earned out successfully The Austr.ahan kept his film. 

It never occurred to me that the procedure might have been 
altered, the regulations tightened up. The proud possessor of (as 
ar as I know') the only photographic record of a derailment on die 
Trans-Siberian line made by a foreigner, I took no steps at all tc 
iiide the two fdms in wduch it was embodied They lay, side by 
side, plain to be seen by anyone who opened my dispatch case. 1 
awaited the customs officials with composure. 

They' rame on me suddenly': five large inquisitive men, corn- 
man mg bettveen them about as much Enghsh as I knew of Russian, 
t was instantly' apparent that they meant busmess. My suitcases 
w ere systematically disembowelled. What was the number of my 
typewnter; Had I a permit for my field-glasses’ Above all, had ] 

any cameras or films’ . - 


^ ^ indeed. I thrust into dieir hands a Ony 

Kodak, stdl rusted tvith the waters of the Amazon. I heaped upon 
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d‘cin 'att awrtmcni of uncvpo^d fil’K';, %vi! 0 'v' virginity they 
tested by resnovinp die tropirai pschiug. I UMt placing for time. 

Anyone on pity for time with worde, but my voobul.iry 
tw hmiteti tor efteetive olMuictionnin To decoy them into the 
Stihdcrtrrclcvaticict ofiicbaic impossihic, seeing that everything 
] said w,*»$ either rcclundain or incomprciiennhle ‘I ins tiicy quickly 
gtasped. They were men ofacunn. They ccaseil to Intcn to me 
'AikI aii tlie lime their sctrch bioturiit them nc-wer to tint dLspatch 
O'e. svhtd) hv on the. end of i!jc *c.'.t lurthtu from die door. 

Wortls failmg me, I fell hich on ('i.impnte objects. The tram, I 
knew, must love witiiin a certan time I'sety inunitc diat I could 
’ delay them seoitld make the closing ♦mges oi iKen <e.>rch niorc per- 
functory. So I showed them my shoes and my b-'oks I made them 
si! tn nini '■nilTar !n%’ h-air-tul. ! pressed aspirins upon them, and 
potted meat. I dcmotistrucd the titilns. ot pipi'-cicancrs, .and the 
principles on winch sock-susp-'nden arc desumed But the search 
svent On. Tiiey' 'were not to be fobbed oft Uiuicr die scat they had 
fownd die dj>r.trded p-acking of .a film, dies felt — .and rightly — 
that dicy were on to a good thing. 

It was very hot. My coat hung on a peg And in tiir porlcc tir 
nivroni (1 suddenly icmcmbcrccl) was dirt photostat copv ol !.m s 
letter from Stalin. I took die cn.it dcnsai .and produced the letter. 

It had no great success, though it clicil cii them for a moment. A 
few polirc cscckamatious, aud the starch was resumed. Bur in tie 
meantime I, witli an aggressively caicicss gesture, luaci flung own 
the coat upon the dispatcli case, and the dop itcli ease was no onger 
it! sight, Presendv, with a great parade oi exhaustion and impatience 
I sat down hc.avily, sighing, upon die coat, die dispatch c.a^e. and ic 

, M 1 a- 

Nothing would moa'C me. Defiantly .anchored, like a roo mg 
hen, I watched the Iiomuis draw blank. I iorms icy 

gave me to sign. I ii-andcd over, protesting loudly, one > 

. exposed film containing photographs of my grant mot icr. 
olhcials were purrlcd, suspicious. 1 hey had seen c\ cry't img ^ 
was to sect Yc.s, I said fn mly, they had seen everything t , 

-see. Still puzzled, still suspicioas, diey wididrcw. The ram , 

I h.a1j had ilicm witli me for dirce-quartcrs of an hour. 



CHAPTER VIII 


HARBIN 

The tram drew ap in a station peopled by tlie ghosts of Mr. Pickwick 
and Ins fncnds, and patrolled by scarcely more substantial little^ 
soldiers in giey uniforms The labels on my luggage were out ot 
date at last We had reached Manchuh. 

The flag of a brand new kingdom, tlie flag of MancKukuo, flew 
above tlie station buildmgs It was yellow, ivitli a pleasant agglomera- 
tion of stripes m one corner But tlie flag was the only outward 
sign of change True, tliere was a little Japanese ofiicial who took 
the German consul and m^'self oflf to a remote part of the village, 
and there, when we had filled up forms the size of sagas, issued us 
witli the new Manchukuo visas (They take up a page m one’s pass- 
port. They are recogmzcd by only two otlier countries — Japan and 
Salvador ) But even this bureaucratic mterlude had its typically 
Chinese side We travelled to die passport office in a tiny decrepit 
drosliky, pulled by a mousc-like pony. Crowded diough it already 
was, we were saddled widi a supercargo in die shape of an enormous 
coolie He did nodung at all except slighdy retard our progress, but 
his presence was clearlv part of a recognized routine and when it was 
all over he demanded a tip He described himself as a Snsaporter’. - 

The Chinese flair for creatmg employment is wonderfully quick. 
The passport office had only been open a month. 

The tram on the Chinese Eastern Railway liad been held up for 
us. Soon we were ratdmg eastward across illimitable fight green 
plains, usually frmgcd by a formal jagged Ime of hills. There was 
not much of interest to be seen Shaggy camels viewed our pro- 
gress with pldcgmatic scorn. A herdsman’s pony lost its nerve and 
bolted. Duck in great numbers want wheeling up from marshes 
mto an emptiness W'hich found reflection on die earth. The interior 
decoration of the carnages, die portentous whiskers of the Russian 
guards, combined to lend a somehow^ late Victonan atmosphere to 
die tram. Surrounded by plush and mirrors, we ran slowly across 
tlie wastes of Nordi Manchuna “ . 
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Ncvtt tnorninp tvadicd H-nil'’jn It v,"', fotittcfn j-incc I 
lad left London. Ten of tl'.cm Ind i ^cn •.p.rnt in the 1 was 
gbd tostrctcli jnv Iqts. 

Harhm lu.^ l>«*« oiled the I’ans oi'fl i i-ar ha';!, hni not, I tliinh, 
fcy anyone who has stayed there for .inv irnytli of time. It is a pj.tcc 
^ s’/ttit a great deal of not easily dcfniahlc rhancter. In outward 
.djititt*, Ruoiati influence is .dnunt a*. Mr.-in!; as Ainmean lutlucnce 
is in Shanghsi. Jlnt hrliind H.rhn’s hjhrid faquic it is :o-viiv die 
Japancie, and thcjapancist on!\ , v he c- ni.it, tins is true cs er . where 
in Waiichtiria. 

“ _ *J/3e Red cnyiiicet wothinc’ ‘jij the Cinnese Le-teni Railwas the 
While Russian lady ttt exile, grensn fat on tiie hixuucs of nost.tlgia, 
-for "ever fantastically scheintng th.c downfall of tlie Soviets the 
Climesc coolie and ttu' Ciiiuf«c merciiaiu; the lintwli taipiii cm ins 
v,‘ay to lunch at the Yadit Club -- a!! thc*-e form a shiftuH: cur.oiis 
wttem in the crowdedstrccis. Rut none of tlicni are the masters of 
Harhin; few of diem aic the tmsters ol ilieir oss n dtstiiues there. 

- Athss'art that shifting pattern, nosing us w as liitongh the crowd, 
comts a Japanese armoured car, on us way bad. ftoin a police raid 
You need look no further for die masters, of 1 1 ubin. 

But the masters of Harbin have got their hands full. The city 
lites under .a reign of terror, winch in 193a, at the time of the .shoot- 
- ing of Mrs. WoodruiT, lead reached sucli a pitcli of intensity diat on 
the golf links a White Ru'stau Gii ird, aimed to the teeth, was much 
more indispcns-ibic tlian a caddy few foreigners dared to walk 
abroad at night, and none to s\.alk unarmed In I933> w'lien I sv.is 
there, conditions were improving. Bandits still throe c, but the 
Japanese saw to it tiiat they throve, not on foreigncn ss'idi sensitise 
govcnmicnts behind them, but on the Chinese and the White 
Russians. Adequate protection svas now available to all sympathizers 
vrith die new regime in Manchuktio. 

> But even the ic.asi adventtirous still find it easy to live dangcrousiv 
in Harbin. A Pole, die branch manager of an important Bntisii 
firm, entertained me in a compound of svlncli the wall ssas crowned 
ts'Uh electrified barbed wire. There seemed to him nodnng remark- 
able in this. A few weeks ago lie liad rcccis'cd the usual threat - a 
lihlc paper figure of a man with a bullet-hole inked in red upon Ins 
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PU YI 


From Harbm I took the tram to Hsingkmg, after mailing home 
those photographs of the Trans-Sibenan smash whose publication 
would, I sincerely hoped, lead to some wholesale dismissals m the 
Russian customs service 

Hsmgking is die new capital of Manchukuo, and inadentally tlie 
youngest capital aty m die world. Capitals m China have always 
been higlily movable, and the Japanese had plenty of precedent for 
sluftmg the scat of government from Mukden to a place wliich, in 
addition to being more geographically central, was uncontaminated 
by relics of the Yoimg Marshal’s evd mfluenccs. They chose 
Hsmgking, formerly Chanchun, and in diose days important 
only because it marked the junction of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and the Soudi Manchunan Railway I had passed dirough Chanchun 
two years ago, when it was full of Japanese reinforcements for the 
mvasion wluch had just been launclied. 

At die time of my second msit, Hsingkmg had hardly adapted 
Itself to die greatness so suddenly duust upon it. It is a small town, 
of which the central part, focused round the railway station, has that 
symmetneal, samtary, and entirely characterless appearance imposed 
by Japanese influence on all toiims m the Radway Zone. The out- 
skirts are more haphazard and Chinese A sparse traffic of droshkies, 
nckshaws, and government officials’ cars raises dense clouds of dust 
in streets wliich belong neidier to die East nor to the West. There 
IS a small hotel, run by the Soudi Manchunan Radway and, like 
everythmg Japanese, admirably clean and tidy. I Avas lucky to get a 
room there, for the place is full of homeless ofiflaals, and most visitors 
^ Radway Hotel The Radway Hotel is so-called for 
t e best of reasons It consists of a strmg of sleepers m a sidmg. 

mgtog was used to Special Correspondents. Members of diat 
overrate profession had been indeed almost its only foreign visitors. 
' d '^^‘-^^tteously I was launched upon a round of interviews. 
For dime days I interviewed people without stopping. 

The procedure was monotonous and unreal. You picked up 


an 
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'!!rtt|'tairr frotn the hvircien Oihtc niul ihnvc louiirl to I‘o.'p tour 
srpiumniriit. The Governntent i!cP'.rt!oco(> v, ere jioorK housed 
•ts set, anti vour Chinese Minister v/oniJ he fouiKi kirhing in the 
ffcr'.sri o! s fortner sdiool or s'iticc h'.nKiinps. I ic rcccis cvi \ tui \s uii 
the inmost csstirtrsy, iiowinit lercmoinoesls in Ins !onp <,ilk robe. 
Te.-i v,'35 rroilucetj. ant! dr.irc!trs. In hiat.'.v ood chstp- sou s.ir and 
snsjird at each tnhrr. 

He -was the Minister of Smic for tiii.-. or t)’.,: iku m ons' t omcr of 
tite room sat a clcr': svho tori, dov.m a verlntim report of the intcr- 
eir.e. ftsr submission prcsi!m.al'K to the powers behind dim th.tonc 
ofv.'l!sch the Minister sv.as. on piper, tiic reprejcntatisc So n be- 
hoved the Kiinistcr to be ptiiidcd in ins speech. And even if he v»as 
hen — cs'cn if he forp.ot (or should t: be remembered*) himsdf and 
was prompted by a lucky ‘hot to indist rction — it did not help you 
nnicii. for there .it sour -'dc ss'-i' the interpreter, .md lie could 
ensure that ssdutes er inlbnmticn reachai yon consisted onlv of the 
ofTidaJ /acts, parnished with the right ofhnaJ flasmur. Quite soon I 
decided tlui iniersncws ss ere a v. astc of time 

One of them, hosvcvcr, ssms not. I ssns granted an audience by 
His Excellency Hciirs- I’u Yi, Cliicf TACcunve of the State of Man- 
chnkuo, and to-das’ its Emperor. Mr. I'li Yi — as the ncsvspapcrs, 
those liarbhigcrs of dbcncJwntmcnt, insist on c.ilhng him — is die 
heir to the Dragon Tlironc of the Maiichu dsinsty. He ascended it 
in 1908, at die age of three and at the svish of that fantastic character, 
the Empress Dossrager. She died on the day after his cntlironcincnt 
Tsvo years later die Revolution broke out, and 111 I9t^ the chilcl 
was forced to abdicate. The hist reprcsciuaavc ol die Mancmi 
dyn.i5ty svithdress- to Jchol 

In lOry he was bid: on the throne, but onlv for a week, die restor.i- 
tion movement fizzled out. In 192^ bis nalacc ui Peking svas ms-aded 
by the troops of Feng Yu-hsian, the Christian General , and t ic 
hoy’s life SV.1S oul) saved by the resource of Sir Reginald Johnston, 
his tutor, wlio smuggled him into the Legation Quarter. Most un- 
fairly deprived, by now, of die privileges which had been grantc 
him under the treaty of abdication, die cx-Emperor slipped out ot , 
Peking and took rchigc in die Japanese Concession at Tientsin. Here 
he remained until a figurehead was required for the alleged autonomy 
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movement m Manchuria In 1933, nominally by tlic will of thirty 
million people, actually by a shrewd stroke of Japanese foreign 
pohey, he became the titular ruler of Manchukuo. In 1934 dicy 
made him Emperor. 

The temporary palace was the former ofiices of tlie Salt ^bclle. 
The Chinese soldiers on guard at tlic gate wore smarter uniforms 
dian usual, diey were armed with new Japanese sertnee nfles, which 
arc easily recogmzed because there is no outward and visible sign of 
a magazine In the outer courtyard an aged general was wandering 
about He had a stragglmg white beard and the air of an El Greco 
minor prophet. He seemed to be at a loose end. 

I sent in my card and was presendy ushered with an interpreter' 
into an ante-room. Tlus was full of Clunese officers of the Man- 
chukuo* army, with a spnnkhng of Japanese One of these, an 
A.D.C , took over die duties of my mterpreter during the audience. 

While we waited, I asked him whether I ought to address the 
ChiefExccutive as Your Excellency or Your Majesty. Hesaidhewas 
not sure, Manchukuo was as yet widiout a constitution, and its 
officials were often embarrassed by the questions of foreign visitors 
who, vjith dieir usual passion for labels, wanted to know whether 
It was a monarchy or a republic or an oligarchy or whatt On die 
whole he diought Your Excellency would meet die present case. 

Eventually we were summoned, and made our way up a narrow 
staircase into a large, parlour-hke loom, furnished in the European 
style, and havmg a markedly umnliabited air. 

Mr. Pu Yi received us alone. He is a tall yomig man of twenty- 
' nine, much better-Iookmg and more alert than you would 'suppose 
from his photographs, which mvariably credit liim widi a dazed 
^d rather tortoise-hke appearance He has very fine hands and a 
charrmng smile He was wearing dark glasses, a well-cut frock-coat, 
a white waistcoat, and spats All three of us bowed and smiled a 
great deal, and then sat dowm ' - ' 


hmc about 120,000 men. must not be con- 
consnted tlien Army, wbidi is the Japanese army oC occupation and 

men to a divisionl^ “ divisions of regulars at peace strength (lo.ooo 

^n- whoT^V.B' v* thrManchuhuo troops. 

enemitshasvettobecoVleteYyA^i^'^^^^ 
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U'fr.c, if then sn:,{-ndv „o{r of die inurv)ev.% 

Ucy ivrtc out o: <jci,i. Ut% Fxceilmry rVferswnd': Hnflnli, end I 
J^j^u yj'^J.x ft ax wdl; {>ai he prcieii. to p!\e audience tiitoURh 
- aJi iutcrj’rciCT. ~luc audience K-i;an 

If ined l>aU an imur. 1 as’u-is dic incviuKic tjoestions, which it 
WvMi c is'.x ocen tinxceniiy to omu. ! i.ey were bri’inmtiu to soiuul 
pretty hufic to me. 

kTc? qucxsioiu on poimee! iiiuier. mj liic answer to 

n ftimed out “ not at ell tv» my surj'rne — ro he ‘ Wencttro’ 
m dajw the svorJ haii hccii oiten in mv cars. 

\vanpjeo means the Princirle of jJrnc'.oicnt Rni. It was 'fount! 
it- s^tormuh, and lies remained .as i pay. Ti'c man* spcafic. the 
tt3C**e ..ss’itward dje questions \on eslcd, tlic more certain sou were 
to pn Waup.tao for an answer. ... 

Was ft nor true that die Government, uiuitr the pretence of stip- 
piessjng dj,. cnlds'ation and sale ot opium, .had in fia turned it into 
a profitable state monopolvf 
Wangtao.’ 

Had not die use cifbornK'ni on niui-bandii oper.mons resulted in 
2 dcitruction of mudi innocent life and propeny*' 

■ wfangtao.' 

f-|cy .ans'.vcrcd, of course, .ar miidi greater length. It took a 
t^uin amount oI circumioainon to ic.ad you round die point. But 
me ocstinatfon at wiu'cii yon fimajly arrived wars .iKvaj s die s.anie. 
WangKio. 

With His lixccUcnc)', nccdicss to si), 1 raned no such uncoin- 
lOmbly controversial nssucs as the above. After a feW' \V.angtaDS 
md dcarct! the air we passed from high politics to the persona! Did 
His Excellency' ever bi oadcast to his people, .^s our King had recently? 
Kes, he had, once; he would. like to clo ic again. He had .a great 
admiration for the King of England, who liad once sent him a signed 
Photograph, Did His Excellency coiitcmplatc becoming Emperor? 
jThisw'^six months before tlic annoiinccmciitwas made.) His Excel- 
lent saiddiathcsvoiild Ho whatever was diouglit best for his people 
Heir diat we were slipping back to the Wangtao gambit I tried a 
miig shot, reasoning that even potential Emperors must like to talk 
^bout themselves. I asked His Excellency which had been tire 
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happiest time m his hfc — the old days in tlic Forbidden City in 
Pelting, or Ins untroubled exile in the Foreign Concession at 
Tientsm, or the present, when he was bach in the saddle again? . 

His Excellenc)', witli a delightful snule. rephed at length. The 
interpreter began to translate ‘His Excellcnc)^ says that so long as 
you feel benevolent towards everyone — so long as you practise the 
prmaple of Wangtao — happiness is surely a question of . . . He. 
droned on 

The formula had been rediscovered. Very soon I took my leave. 
I often think of Mr. Pu Yi, that charming though reticent young 
man. He is surely the most romantic of the rulers of this world. 
The strong men m ftmny shirts, the dim presidents 'm top hats; 
Moscow’’s grubby Jews in 1910 Rolls Royces: the rajahs and the 
emirs and the shalis, the big kings and the little longs — all these we 
have seen before We have got used to them They arc no longer 
very remaikable The relations between a man and his throne do 
not now excite m us that agonizing cunosity which they excited in 
Shalcespeare. Perhaps dcmocrac)' is to blame We have found out 
how dull It is to rule ourselves, we are the less concerned to know 
what It feels like to rule others. 

But Mr. Pu Yi IS a new Ime m rulers. Disinhcnted from an 
Empire, he now finds himself the nommal head of a new state which 
once formed part of that Empire He is a figurehead, owing his 
position to an ahen and — for most of his fellow-countrymen — a 
hated race. All round him they are busy workmg out the destinies 
of his people; little brown men in khaki, httle brown men m frock- 
coats, very serious, very methodical, very energetic. OfSaally their 
actions arc an expression of his wdl, ofiQcially he is the master. But 
actually he is at best no more than a pnvilcged spectator. He cannot 
be unconsaous of the fact. 

What does he feel, as he w'atches them at work’ What does he 
eel, as he signs state papers on the dotted hne and lays foundation 
stones and speaks by rote on great occasions’ 

I often wonder. 


Tv Hsingldng. The atmosphere of tha 

pi IS 00 ck with humbug for comfort. The consaentiou 
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jountiltSv will liauilv Ciwpc r.tMifno!i '.vlurh no%v kiKnvti 
amotiK die cftrrcjponftcnK. nt Mapi'i'tr'i S" ficmings or 

I'wpjpaiuia Elbnw. Hvcrj' nnic vou vor. .irs otikni lie Gives you, 
onpaninp, a «.mal! ,v,',-load orpainrlii’-’f;. tTr'.'T;\ .iiid j)tocinni«io:u! 
Prowgarfda ElRtw it coiuracttd iO'.n ra'r-.tiiG tius vast .-tiid un- 
s’i'iflslly })wnd!f bat); to \o»r hotel. Voo oniiot leave it in a 
for there arc no lasit in I hincSonr.. Vou caniint drop it, .inuoricco, 
m die tercet. You nnin !tip it diitifnily i,o:nr. 

It protes to he heavy sniff in more snivt tlian one. 1 he jap.mcie 
arc trot very* gmid at propipaiu'a. .and ihe% po m tor u far too much. 
R'v,’ will he interested, none will In; convinced, bv tliosc inicrnim- 


^hh protesiarious of akmi'in, thew Lifonoiis artempf; to prove 
(for instance} that nil the liiirty mdhon inhabitants ot Maiichukiio 
arc rc.aily Mancims by birth, or that every individual vvho wrote an 
a!tti-J^p.vnC5c letter to die Lytton Cioinnnvinn was in the par o me 
Young Marshal. , , ^ , 

After reading a few ltilopr.aninies of die pubhr-itions ol Uic 
Miniurv of Information and i’nbhniv i lost patience vviili tic ^tu . 
Tlse Japanese, I rejected, .arc doing vvbat is talcu hv and Urge, goo^ 
worn in Manchuria.* And even if u wn not good work, no one is 
going to stop tiicni from doing it. 1 hts being so, vvhy this perpeuw 
gilding of the lilvt Why these everlasting .and redundant atceinp 
to pass offa policy orcn'lightcncd c'cplouation .\s a piece o ^ 
«tcd resaic-worhl This parading of non-existent virtues, 
rninablc process of self-vindication, breeds doubt and 
the foreign obscrv'cr. His reactions arc the obvious ones. ’ i 

says, 'arc dicsc chaps so terribly anxious to appear, not merely 
reasonably decent, but extravagantly quixotic’ 1 don t i 'C 
eyewash.' And next time he niccn. an ofiicial, flill of 
evasions and the usiual ovetstatements, he decides that thcj.p; 

arc a race of liars and not to be trusted a ward. 

Tlic tmdi is. I think, that this frantic and , ‘^",4de 

propaganda has its roots in an inferiority complex. nianv 

wcstcni methods of propaganda arc a game to 

oclicr gimes, the Japanese arc new. Behind tlicir s ur y 

*^ 7111 / Imc, for inttance. subilued lJ>= f" 

fotcitry formerly fioo<lcd witli wortWea pajM:! wanss ‘’Y 



(‘mtcrested’, as tlic lady said witli a toudi of superiority .-‘primarily 
in the Older Things’, Her. she inrphcd, for tlic New, tire Vital, the 
Significant) Both were delightful people, but tlie lady, with her 
highbrow jargon and her morbid interest m hygiene and the Status' 
of Women, was a famihar transatlantic type. The lecturer interested 
me more. 

You could have sold that man anything. He was so innocent, 
so eager to please and to be pleased. He bad looked for so long on 
the bnglit side of thmgs that I doubt if he was aware that there was 
anotlier side. He svas a gift to die Japanese, who are desperately 
anxious to impress foreigners favourably. Everything that they told 
him he believed Several of his articles, he confided to me with 
pnde, had already been mcorporated in the official pubheations of 
the Manchukuo Government. He was a man whom it was im- 
possible not to like. 

Dunng dinner a Japanese official’s wife, an attractive lady very wcU- 
dr^ed in die western style, confessed her nostalgia forWasbmgton, 
where her husband had formerly held a post.' Life m Manchuria, 
she said, w'as dull. The civd officials there were back numbers; 
K was the army that counted. Tlie Consulate-General at Mukden 
had formerly ranked almost as high as an Embassy; now it was 
of minor importance, bodi mtcmally and externally, compared with 
mihury Headquarters. She wished she was back in Washmgton. . . . 

After dmner we went up to the roof. It was Midsummer Night. 
The stars looked dowm on a aty lymg like a dark plaque on whidi 
the lighted sttects cut cubist hieroglyphics The sound of an un- 
ceasmg and shghdy petulant turmoil, which is die very' breath of 
urban lite m C^a, rose through the sweet air, a htde blurred and 
me owe by the height It is one of those unintermittent noises, 

'etc grillmg of cicadas, of which you soon become entirely 
unaware* ' 


The roof was crowded. Access to it was possible only for those 
holdmg an invitation from divisional headquarters. Kliaki pre- 
acr^t? " officers, trailing their long sw'ords musicahy 

iSfe chattered in 

dSmeSaW?«^l''f 1, P««es, ripped untimely from die 

, tried the small change of gossip and awaited develop- 
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incJiK with 311 un.srnc)Ui' and jhs^iitly condescending air. Goldfidi 
swam aimlessly in a little foimnin. 

Suddenly a siren cried, intolerably shrill. All over tlic city lights 
went out. Darkness seemed to well uji out oi tiic bonom ol die 
streets, jcvclliiig the rooft; the fcattirts of the place were flattened 
out. When the siren's voice dwindled to a moody v. hinc only one 
hebt was left. It was in die window' of a room o\ er a Clnncsc shop 
near die botei. The whole weight of public disapproval w .t. foaised 
on tint impt niicntly yellow* square of blnul I felt sorr.* tor who- 
ever was ^hind it, gambling or making love At hot, svith a 
startled suddenness, the light was extinguished _ 

Now, in the night, could be beard tiic bum of engines I he finger: 
of two searchlights beckoned in die sky. I’rcseinh a plane, two 
planes, appeared. They flew stowK and at no grc.it height. Their 
under-sides, pinned by the beams, shone a dcatlilv pale grten, die 
phosphorescent colour of decay. As thev approacbul, sham bombs 
w'cre exploded in the city ; they made a licavs , apologetic scuind 
Loud speakers on die roof began to licllow rcgulnnons and advice 
m the Chinese language. An anti-aircrafi gun cliattcrcvl m the 
, suburbs, and as the planes passed overhead, dropping an occasional 
streamer on die city 's vniaLs, a nwchinc gun on die roof beside us 
opened spasmodic fire. The faces of the crew, fierce and intent, 
sprang out of the darkness in the iLasb ol the blanka Presently die 
planes disappeared, leaving the scarciiliglus to wave inquisitive 
antennae in an empty sky. , , 

Soon they were back. This time a huge stack of sleepers, piled ui 
front of the hotel and soaked in kerosene, went up suddenly in 
flames. Nobody had been expecting this, a rush was made to t ic 
.parapet which overlooked tins inexphcahlc and indeed alanning 
conil.agninon. From die square below us — the centre of the tow n 
the crowd, curious and unquiet, was being cleared by die police A 
fire-engine oinic roaring down an empty avenue between pac c 
pav'cmciits.. Working like demons m a hellish light, die ^010011 
went into action. The long flat hose traihng in the dust behind 
diem swelled, rounded, grew purposeful, like the bo y o a • 
A jet of water leapt like a spear upon die flames and kdlcd diem vvidi 
a disconcerting ahrupmess, creaung an unpleasant sme . 



Ciiinese crowd cheered loudly — not for die firemen, but for a litde 
mongrel dog which defied police regulations, eluded the cordon, 
and comically shared the centre of a stage resers'ed for the firemen 
alone Overhead the planes still droned. 

They continued to drone for some tune. It was an hour before 
the lights went on again, and dien, after a brief mtcnm of peace, 
the suen sounded and the process was repeated In mihtary circles 
on the roof repetition failed to dull the edge of enthusiasm; with 
pnde and mth excitement the officers contmued to point, to gasp, 
and to applaud, hke the fireworks crowd at an Eton Fourth of June. . 
There was somethmg childhke and primitive in the pleasure tliey 
took in a pantonume witli such ledid imphcations. ‘A barbanan s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’, notes my diar^', perhaps rather rudely. 

The detached observer, tiiat msufferable person, is always difficult 
to please. An element of repention m the spectacle combined with a 
cnck m the spectator’s,^ neck to produce, qmte early on, a sense of 
surfeit. Nor, as a matter of fact, were the manoeuvres as a whole 
paracularly impressive. No great demands were made on the 
searchhght crew's, for the attacking planes carried lights on their 
wings, kept within easy range, and appeared to seek rather tliati to 
shun exposure m the tell-tale beams. Only the most perfunctory 
attempts were made to sight the machine-gun on die hotel roof, 
which did very htde firmg, presumably to spare the rifling firom 
the effect of blanks. Bombmg practice by the attackers was, judgmg 
by the streamers picked up m die most irrelevant places next day, of 
a disappointingly low standard 

On the roof, however, a good time svas had by all. . “ “ 

There are two mce things about the foreign commumties in , 
China. 

One is that diey are always glad to see you, no matter how 
repulsive or insignificant you may be. In England you may be 
shunned or ignored. But in Cliina you are a stranger, your face, 
Imwever unattractive, is a new face; m short, you have scarcity-value. 
You arc made welcome for your oAvn sake. 

The othw nice thing is that none of the foreign residents in Cliina 
IS a bore. Few of them, I admit, would endorse this statement; but 
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1 sn’< JjHal-ing from thr point ofMrv, ofdu ir.v.c!Lr, .-huI inun tin. 
I^otnt of Yicv.* of the iravrlltr u r. true. In C inni. ns tUcssherc, in* 
mj-tt men and woinni xvith a!! the tlcajiv attnlnucs of die 
King or Quten Uorc: people wuh nnrow nunds and no jinagina- 
tinn. people fui! orprejndiCs' and emptv oi innnonr. people from 
xvhom he would ttm a mile a: honre. Hat tti Unn? he tnccts then! 
only Recunp.Iy; and in China tr-iinplsuntion has raised their value 
Men xx'hox'ecnild be iutolcrah'cin their natnts’.'burh become bs virtue 
ofthesr '.cry' limitations, lascmumg sul'ject' for tudv m li c coni- 
' pounds oi Cathay. To see liov* riiev a i ipt thcmwlsts to die subtle' 
and crcotic oacitground actum: vd.ich ti cir lists must nov Lc led 
-to spatigc their rcacuons to the ciiarms .-uui I'cccitr. ot ( liiiia, to 
tyamme tlicir techiiHp.ic in exile — all these nte picorcupmons of 
the first interest. Moat of the forcigiicis. t'f course, ere mtcrcsting 
andamming in their osvii right; bur m a vs.as it o the others --die 
, transplanted noncinitics — who arc tin. most mmemng 

In Mukden everyone was nice, hiu tlicrc s\.o ssts hide doing 
li’c sss’iinmiiig bath, the stjinsli court, the pome? - tiiese were not 
the serious husincss of a bpctnl Correspondent, c\cn when one of 
tits la't-named carried him out to the inagpic-liaumcd cmtiquillity 
of the Pci Ling tombs, which the iollovnug nonce doubtless ilocs 
nmeh to preserve: 

N O T l C I 

1. No fowling piece allowcti 

a. No plucking alloss’ed 

3. No i'ishing or hunting .allosvcd 

4. No clamour or quarrel alloss vd 

. ' 5. No hurmng allowed 

( 5 . No diross'ing from the elevated allowed 

7. No nakedness allowed 

8. No urine outside the w.c allowed 

B\ OUDFR 

For my purposes, tiie fourth regulation svas being observed too 
faithfully all over Manchuria. When I had signed on for diis 
journey the Japanese were hurling dieir mechanized colimins down 
' c 
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through the frozen passes of Jehol against die Great Wall; die pros^: 
peers of some form of fighting had been reasonably bnght. But 
die Chinese defence — let downi, as ever, by the High Command — 
had melted; the Japanese had made good a line wluch they ought by 
nghts to have found impregnably held against them Long before 
I reached the frontier die Jehol situation had been hquidated, leaving 
the Japanese unchallenged masters of an extra province. 

All over die comitry, however, anti-bandit operations were in 
progress, and from the moment of entering Manchukuo I had been 
angling assiduously for permission to accompany a punitive 
expedition In Mukden, thanks to the courtesy of Lt.-Geii Koiso, 
the Chief of Staff of the Kuantung Army and m effect the ruler of, 
Manchukuo, I aclueved my object. A small flying column of the 
Independent Railway Guard — one unit m a big enarcling move- 
ment — was leaving, secredy, m a week’s time for die mountamous 
distnct east of Mukden I could go widi them if I hked. 

The intervenmg week I filled in with visits to Newcliwang and 
Jehol, Newchwang is a small, decaymg port, of no particular 
mtercst m itself. But m the marshes outside Newdiwang (which was 
the scene m 193 a of the capture of Mrs Pawley and Mr. Corkran) 
three ofGcers of the Bntish coastmg vessel S.S. Nanchang had for 
diree mondis been held captive by pirates So die place was in the 
news. 

M. and I went dovm by tram We were welcomed with the 
greatest kmdncss by Mr. Denzil Clarke, whose successful conduct 
of the Pawley case had won for him the doubtful privilege of 
negooatmg the release of the Nmichaitg captives. With the local 
agent of die Nanchang’ s owmers and a language officer from our 
Legation in Peking, Mr Clarke had endured for three months un- 
certainty and tedium m dieir acutest forms; he was to endure diem 
for another two. 

Bandits are sticklers' for tradition There is a certam due course 
which negotiations for ransom must pursue; m no circumstances can 
dieir progress be accelerated. To and fro the emissaries pass* shppmg 
out of die city at mght, meeting the pirates’ agents in a distant creek, 
after a few days returning with the next development in the mter- 
mmable (and to all Chinese delightful) process of bargaining. A 
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maddening wnsc of impotence oppresses the would-be ran-:onicr. 
Tjierc, onlva few jjkJcs an>ay, are the bandits, s puny though exorbi- 
tant rabble, subjecting tlicir prooners to bnrcLsbip certainly, perhaps 
to cruelty. Direct action, attack, rc\ engc. arc out of the question; any 
attempt to implement a threat nny cost the captives tlicir lives. The 
only chance — a chance which seems often to dv indie to vanishing 
point— of scniring their release is by a correspondence as tortuous, 
as leisurely, as improbably successful .as any on the files of a govern- 
ment dcp.anmcnt. I did not envy Mr. Clarke. 

Some sort of official fete was m progress at Ncwcliwang. It 
celebrated, I tbink, the anniversary of the opening of the M.inclni- 
kuo Customs. I have confused recollections of a clicerlcss compound 
decked svith bunting, in tlic centre of which four geishas mopped 
and mowed upon a windsw cpt stage Trestle tables groaned under 
a qu.antity of cold unappetising food; Japanese beer flowed freely. 
The local Chinese general wore a straw hat. An English lady pined 
for the amenities of her husKand’s k-ist post m Upper Burma 
(nostalgia m one form or .another is very prevalent in China) 
J.ipancsc in frock coats boas cd repeatedly and smiled M , the traitor, 
had somehow foreseen this funaion .and avas correctly resplendent 
in tropical avhucs, ag.ainst avluch my ancient fl.annch seemed a 
solecism. But a gust of aa-md suddenly possessed die hat of die 
German consul, and diis, in its insensate career, upset a bottle of 
beer over those irreproachable legs So much for forethought. 

We returned, ana the hospitable aaard-room of a British destroyer, 
to the shipping company’s mess avhcrc Mr. Clarke had his head- 
quarters. Here, among sporting prints avluch bore, m addition 
to the lionourcd signature of Thorbuni, agreeably scnnmcntal 
dedications by' previous tenants, avc dined and exchanged clumcncal 
solutions of tlie impasse avluch aanas uppermost m cvcry'body’s mind 
Of these perhaps the most original and the best avas the suggesdon 
that one of die captives should feign madness. The Chinese arc more 
afraid of madness dian of anything else; judiaous raanng might 
secure release, or at any rate a good chance of escape. But the 
Bridsh Mcccliant Scradee is presumably not over-stocked with 
Hamlets, and the discussion, though .amniatcd, remained rather 
academic. 



We left early next morning Negotiations had just broken down 
for the tliird or fouitli time, on tlie eve of success. The military 
were now going to take over tlie situation; the desperate remedy 
of direct attack was to be tried. The captives’ chances of surviva 
seemed slender mdecd 

That wmter I met two of them m London Tliey had been ran 
sonied at last, after five and a half months’ captitnt)’ m circumstance 
of the greatest discomfort and danger Since tliey have told thei 
story elsewhere * I shall not repeat it here. 


* Pirate Junk, by Clifford Johnson. 
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He wore a thick black suit, a stifl coHir, and a felt hat. He w-os a short 
sturdy man, and tlicrc was a sort of sulbncss about his face which 
made it rather attractive. This sulkiness, or truculence, was borne 
out in the .aggressive set of lus shoulders and ins rather rolling gait 
The general cfTea, however, w.as disanmng ratlier than formid.ablc. 
He looked less like a bully tinn a shy suspiaous little boy w ho culti- 
vated a defensive swagger. You could not help liking him. 

He was Mr. H.. a prominent J.apancsc official m Manchukuo. He 
had announced liis intention of accomp.mying me to Jehol Tlic 
Govcninicnr aw displajang a benevolent interest in my activities 
as a Special Correspondent. 

We stood, side by side, in die early sunliglit on the Mukden air- 
field. A military aeroplane, with room for four pisscngcrs, stood 
glittering on the baked and dusty cardi. Mr. H. eyed it widi a cer- 
tain apprehension. 

“Before now, I never fly,’ be said. There was a wistful note in his 
voice. 

I was feeling radict unkind. Mr. H , fanatically methodical, had 

{ tot me out of* bed an iiour c.irlicr dian was necessary. Now I told 
lim diat before leaving London I had consulted a fortune-teller; the 
only one of licr predictions which I could remember at all distinctly 
- had been to die cfTca diat I would be involved ui a flying accident. 
“Yesf said Mr. H. He gave a hollow laugh. 

Soon we w'crc on board, piled into die stuffy cabin svidi two 
Japanese officers, their swords, and their kir. Mr. H. clutched to his 
bosom, with a slightly desperate air, a bottle of whisky whicli he 
was bringing for liis colleague, die Japanese consul in Jehol City. 
The engines roared. We bumped away across die airfield. 

Our pace quickened. The tempo of the bumps merged mto a 
steady, an almost imperceptible jarnng. Then, as the plane prepared 
to rise, her smde seemed to lengthen. In a senes of bounds, each 
- bigger than die last, her wheels spumed die cardi. At last she left it 
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altogether. Banking, we circled over tlic Young Marshal’s gigantic 
arsenal, winch hes on the outskirts of Mukden, and made off south- 
wards 

How neat the Chmese are! The countr)' below us was patterned 
mtncately and with affection, like a patchwork quilt Here, in the 
Nordi, tlie fields arc mostly larger than in the nce-growing South. 
The country is less crowded; there is more elbow-room. Even so, 
none of it is wasted Symmetry and economy of space ruled in that 
meticulously quartered land. The different greens of tlie different 
crops were partitioned by paths and dykes which might have been 
drawn with a ruler. Their lucc pattern was a natural growth, the 
gradual but spontaneous product of many years and long traditions; 
It did not bore or repel, as docs tlie tailor-made, the ratlier parvenu 
regulanty of English garden suburbs and small American towms. It 
lent the land digmty, and made you think of its people witli respect. 

For three hours we flew South, and presently came insight of a big, 
dark-grey, sprawhng city. This was Chmehow, and here we 
landed. The second and longer stage of the flight to Jehol would be 
completed in another plane. 

It was almost immediately apparent that it would not be com- 
pleted by us on that day. A telegram had gone astray, no reserva- 
tions had been made We watched mth mortification the second 
plane make its departure, bursting with ofiicers. 

The big aerodrome was a mihtary aerodrome. Clnnchow was a 
garnson-town. Mr H., though a person ofimportance, was a avdian. 
The event of that day gave me a fleetmg insight mto the cleavage 
which exists between the avil and the military autliorities in Man- 
diuhuo. 

I am by nature very bad at enduring delay, and Chmehow was in 
any case a poor place to endure it in. Pohtely but firmly I pestered 
Mr. H ; I wanted to ensure— what at the moment was by no means 
certain — tliat we should leave for Jehol to-morrow. Together we 
visited a succession of officers His shoulders defiantly hunched, his 
felt hat pulled down over one eye like a gangster’s, Mr. H grew more 
and more to resemble a sulky litdc boy. I longed to comfort him. 

Nobody else did. The officers were indeed extremely polite. 
Several firkms of tea were consumed. But they could promise 
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nothin J;, Ali t])c st'.i!s in to-morrow's pl.inc were booked; we must 
live in hopes of an dcvcntli hour cu'cellation. 

Poor Mr. H It was painfully evident tint he cut no ice. lie was 
losing face, and he was worried. If only, lie said, they had sent an 
ofticer from Headquarters with me, a speci.a! plane would have been 
forthcoming .at once . , , We dcjiartcd sorrowfuJIj in quest of 
lodging for the night. 

This w.as not easily come by. Chincliow is a purely Chinese cits', 
with no foreign concession. Two Japanese hotels have sprung up 
there since the occupation of Manchuria, but tlic larger and more 
commodious w.as alrc.idy full- At tJic other, a iiiiv inn in a narrosv 
street, we did however get a room It w.as a building of one story, 
run by a Jap.ancse lady of exquisite .aftabilits' We took off our shoes 
at the door and put on slippers. These m turn were discarded when 
we came to the threshold of our room. It was a tiny, flinisy room, 
with matting on die floor hut no window. The furniture consisted 
of two ftms, t\\ o fiy-swattcis (vciy badly needed), and a low table; 
no cinairs. There v.'.a$ a roll of bedding in the comer, ready to be 
.spread out at night. Evcrvtlung was ver)' bare and clean and dose 
I felt rather like a beetle in a match-box. 

We took off our coats and squatted on the floor Like most 
Europc,ans, I was not very good at squatting. Presently a inc.al was 
scr.'cd by a very pretty girl wlio knelt and bowed as she offered 
cadi dish. There was a kind of intimate forinaiits about her iiian- 
nen which was most agreeable; but the strain of keeping a straight 
face in. mv presence v.ms dearlv almost unendurable, and I felt sorrs’' 
for her. The first dbh ss'as a towl of thin soup in which balcfully 
floated the eye of a fish called Tai. Mr. H., consuming Ins with 
rcksh in its entirers', assured me tliat the cyc-biil w'as peculiarly 
delicious; tliis was one of the few statements emanating from a 
Japanese oflldal source winch I did not feel called upon to verify. 
The rest of the meal consisted of more fish (happily represented by 
those parts of their anatomy which we arc accustomca to associate 
svith the table), some sinewy mufliroonis, .assorted vegetables, and 
bean curd. We washed it dowm avitli beer. I was glad to find tliat 
my pristine skill wadi die chopsticks had not entirely deserted me, 
diough I was far from expert. 


In the afternoon I wandered round Chinchow. A Chinese aty 
is seldom a very beauttful place The streets arc tortuous, narrow, 
irregular, and dirty. If there are fine houses, they are concealed 
hehmd walls, and you cannot see mto their courtyards through the 
gateways, because tlie gates are masked, on the inside, by another 
short section of wall, designed to prevent the mgress of evil spirits 
which (as everybody knows) can only fly m a straight line. In the 
streets, which in summer are partially roofed over wndi mat awn- ' 
mgs called pcii^s, Ae shop-fronts are thickly hung with the long 
vertical bamien and the lacquer signs of tire tradesmen. There is 
always a great noise and a great smell. The shops all open mto the 
streets, and in their dim intenors you can see die ovnier and his 
family at work. You get the paradoxical impression of infhntc labour 
and infinite leisure. The Clunese, though diey work from dawn to 
dusk, work as mdividuahsts, and m umts very rarely bigger than 
die faimly They wisely disdain the clock-punclimg teclinique of 
capitahst mdustry; there is no lunch-hour, no overtime, no single 
symptom of rationalization or mdeed of any consaous method. 
They live not only for their work, but m it. lunchmg on the counter, 
sleepmg on the work-bench, stoppmg to talk and drink tea when 
they feel mclined. 

So as a picture ui the grand manner the Chinese city is a disap- 
pointment. As a series of cunous and inornate sketches it is un- 
forgettable — the fierce argument between an old "woman and a 
coolie with a pig slung from either end of the cariynng-pole across 
his shouldei; a tortoise suspended on a strmg, spinnmg as aimlessly 
as a planet above the counter of a fishmonger’s stall: the click of 
coppers on the mattmg tables of the gamblers’ boodis: a vety old 
man with a foohsh face caressmg the smooth wooden flank of a 
coffin at the undertaker’s* a stout lady -mth many stiver pins m her 
black hair admiring unreservedly a dreadful American oleograph of 
Moses in the BuUrushes, late mneteenth century: die htde meffectual 
dommeermg poheeman, with his dim legs and Ins shamefully dirty 
Mauser; die beggars and the poultry' and the children and the' 
fierce cowardly dogs. ... 

,Cities in the West inay cast on you the same kind of spell that a 
mountam casts In China they have the fascination of an ant-heap; 
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That night a J'trly was given for us hy the Japanese Consul. The 
Japanese are highly insular; icmpcranicmalK they arc die worst — 
by ssliieh 1 Jnean the most reluctant — colonists in the svorlcl, the 
Frcncli not excepted. Though the figure has nsen hy 50 per cent 
since the invasion of 1931, there arc still onlv 5c»,ooo Japanese 
rc-sidents in M.inclntria, of which the total population is over thirty 
millions.’ This neglect on the part of an oscrcrowdcd island to 
mahe use e»fa rich and only partiaiK developed country , lying next 
door to it, as an outlet for its alarming surplus of population is lirgclv 
attributable to two basic causes. One is die chinate, which in ss inter 
is too severefor die Japanese, die other is the fact dint Japanese labour 
Cannot compete ss’itli the low sund.ard ofiiving set b v Chinese labour. 

But cs’cn if tlicse cogent considerations did not exist, a ‘Conic to 
Mandiuria’ iiioscrncnt would not attract the as'cmgc Japanese. He 
lihcs his ossni place and his ov.n things, and when he finds himself 
perforce stationed in M.uicluina he is more assiduous than any of the 
otiicr foreigners m transplanting his oss-n amcmtics and some of his 
osvn attiiospherc. Exile ia the West o tnore eisih’ endurable, for 
the West is one of Ins two spiritual homes. But in Manchuna (unless 
I am much mistaken) he is afilictcd by a 5en.se ofsupenomy amount- 
ing almost to disgust The people he regards as backward to the 
point of barbansm. The nods which he lias Ic.-'nit to adore with 
such auspicious results in the last eights* s cars mean nothing to diem, 
save occasionally as a cue for laiiglitcr or a .source of profit. He — 
the rcprcscntatis’c of a higher type of avili.'aiion (but not, remem- 
ber, its best representative; and remember also that sou cannot 
judge an Empire by her colonial olficials) — snrtually ignores the 
barhariam He mixes widi them not much more than lie must, 
diough he acquires, at second-hand, a ss'orking kiioss’lcdgc of their 
psycholog)'. He finds it liard to Icani dicir language, though they 
pick up his ver)' quickly. In their temples and their customs, m dicir 
doubts and their beliefs, he rarcl*/ displays more than a tourist’s 
curiosity. Turning his bad; (except for business purposes) on Ins 
diirt)’ million neighbours, he doe,s lik best to mdte Manchuria a 
Home From Home. 

’ 700,00a Koreans bnng die total number of registered Japanese subjects m Man- 
drana up to a itiillion 
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All tills, or some of it, explams why there are geisha houses in 
Climchow. To the best oftliese we drove in the car of pie Japanese 
Consul, blasting the inliabitants and dieir livestock out of our path^ 
vntli a powerful horn. Three younger officials made up the party. 
We turned up a narrow lane into a courtyard, shed out shoes, and 
presently were squatting on cushions round two sides of a large 
airy room of which the floor was mattmg and the walls movable 
partitions One side of the room, opcnuig on to a veranda, let in the 
rays of the settmg sun and the famtly melancholy notes of a bugle. 

It was a good party, though very hard work. Mr. H- and I were 
implored to take off our coats and tics, and this we did, for it is a 
matter of etiquette that the guests should appear as mformal and as 
much at their ease as possible, in order to please the host. The others 
were all wearing the kimono. 

My command of the Japanese language began and ended witli the 
word for Thank You, the word for Bandit, and the expression 
Hullo. It was m the circumstances fortunate that most of those 
present could speak some Enghsh The Japanese, though lacking in 
a sense of humour, are a people very easily merry, and ice was 
quickly broken by die exchange of ratlier elementary badinage. 
Dinner, a much moie elaborate version of the midday meal, 
but havmg the same sort of dishes as its basis, was served, and under 
the influence of saki tlic atmosphere became rapidly convivial. Saki 
IS a wmc made of nee, tasting rather hke sherry'; it is served wann m 
htde bowls smaller than a coffee cup On me its effect as an intoxi- 
cant was always neghgible, however much of it 1 drank. But the 
Japanese have weak heads. Everyone toasted each odier repeatedly’ 
with a cry of ‘Kan pei’, wliich means in English 'No heeltaps’ and in 
American ‘Bottoms up’; and pretty soon even the staid Mr. H. could 
not honestly have desenbed himself as sober. 

Meanwhile I observed with interest the activities of the gcislias. 
Their name has a glamorous (to say the least of it) coimotation 
which gives a rather fabe impression of their function. A geisha 
falb somewhere midway between a waitress and an American night- 
club hostess ; though sometimes venal, she is not a professional 
prostitute. Her duty is to minister to the guests at table and to 
amuse them. Her face b less likely to be her fortune than a gift for 
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repartee, and the best geidm arc not jicccssarily the youngest and 
most attraciive girls. Tiicy wear .an elaborate but not, in my opinion, 
a wiy' becoming costume. Their equally elaborate coiffure is also, 
to most western eyes, remarkable rather for ingenuity than for 
beauty. 

I imagine that the best type of geis!i.i is rarely found in Man- 
cliulno. The ones at Cbincliow, tliough amiable, seemed to me 
piulding-faccd and foolish. But they bad a sort of sparrow-likc per- 
kincss, .an apparently incxlnaustiblc fund of spontaneous high spmts, 
which avas dis.at ining and enviable. In waiting they showed an unob- 
rnisivc solicitude for one's needs. After dinner they sang and did .a 
static farm.al dance, partly to a gramophone and partly to an 
instrument suggesting an ciongatccl banjo, of winch the strings 
were plucked with svliat looked to me like a shoc-honi. Tlie 
dance avas a traditional one, b,ascd on a tragic dicmc; it w.as 
amusing to see their faces, religious and intent during its execution, 
break into broad smiles and shrill ribald repartee tlic moment 
it ASMS over. 

After that tlicrc was some haphazard dancing in the western 
style, and various cliildish games. Everyone shouted and shone 
with sweat. A keenly contested egg-race took place, the eggs 
iKing propelled across the matting floor by blowing on them. 
The only form of contest in winch 1 showed the least proficiency 
ss'as that in winch the competitors liad to balance a saki bottle 
on tlicir heads, lower tlicmscivcs into a prone position, drink 
witliout liatidlmg it a aip of wine placed on tlic floor, and then 
stand up again without upsetting the bottle I bc.it cvcry'body 
at this, and acquired a lot of 'face'. 

Presently one of my' Iiosts, a delightfully F.ilsrafRan man, 
showed signs of giving way to tliat one of FalstafF's appetites with 
which his apologists make the least play. The geishas protested, 
and, since it was now late, die party broke up. 

' We went on to a cafd, pronounced 'coffee' by the Japanese^ in 
Manchuria. This was a dingy place widi a gramoplione, a few 
Chinese girls, and some tipsy Japanese soldiers. Before I knew 
vdiat was happening, I found myself provided with an enormous 
beefsteak, a glass of whisky, a glass of brandy, and a lady claiming 
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tlie proud title (so they assured me) of ‘Miss Chmcliow’, At the 
moment I had no use at all for any of these. Miss Chinchow, 
however, though unable to speak Enghsh, turned out to be very 
hungr)’. While my hosts were absent on die dancing floor I 
surreptitiously fed her almost the whole of die beef steak, thus 
escaping a charge of grave discourtesy. I remember that girl widi 
afiection 

It was very late when Mr. H and I lay down on the floor of our 
little soflmg room. Several scores of house-flies, which had been 
waitmg for tins moment, settled on us widi a contented buzz: If 
they had been vultures they would not have kept me awake 
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At dnvwj %vc were awakened. /\n extra plane had been put on 
lltc Jcboi .icrx’icc; there would be room for 111: in it. We break- 
fasted lightly ofi seaweed .and hurried out to the airfield 

Here there was a slight hitch. My luggage w.as overweight. 
It consisted of a light suitcase, a dispatch ease, .and a typewriter. 

My cxpcn'cncc as a traveller has been of a kind to give me a 
airiously keen nose for delay. I find that 1 can very' often foresee, 
if not the nature of a setback, at any race its result ; this, in time 
cases out of ten, is a period of enforced idleness under aggr.ivating 
conditions. I felt in niy bones that soinctlimg of the kind w.is in 
store for us m jclioi. So I stuck to inv papers .and the typewriter 
and left the suitcase. It ls better to iiave nothing to wear tli.an 
nothing to do. 

We roared up mto the hot blue sky and flesv west into the moun- 
tains. There was no longer bclosv us a cunoiis pattern stamped 
by men upon the cartli. Spr.awlmg, rearing, falling away, the lulls 
ruled turbulcntly. There seemed no end to them, no boundary to 
their kingdom Wave upon wave of rcmforccmcnts marched 
up over tlic liori7on to meet us. Our shadow, w'hich had glided 
so serenely svitli us on the plains, now had to scramble wildly, 
racing up screes to meet us as we skirted a cliff face, then plunging 
down the shoulder of a mountain to ssvitchback, diminished, 
across the gullies at the bottom of a valley. The plane, W'hicb 
before bad lorded it unchallenged in the void, now seemed a puny, 
vulgar intruder, a little quivering ntinnow among immobile 
Tritons. 

We flew mostly at 3000 feet. But when we crossed a range the 
pilot was tempted by the p.asscs as a diver is tempted by a penny' 
at the bottom of the b.-ith. They were a challcnp to his skill, and 
we w'ould sw'oop roaring through the steep defiles while herds of 
small black cattle went streaming fanwisc down the nearer slopes, 
stricken with panic. Once a little fighting plane overhauled us; 
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she seemed unaccountably suspended in mid air, for the noise of 
her engmes was drowned by ours. Once we passed a convoy of 
military lorries, crawling hkc beetles out to Jchol along tlie bottom 
of a valley, where ran the dirt road which — unless clogged by 
the rams or cut by the bandits— hnks Jchol to railliead atPeipiao. 
We landed once, at Chaoyang, to dchver mails The ground 
was ominously soft. If any more ram fell, the airfield at Jehol 
would be out of conunission and I should be exiled indefimtely. 

We flew on dirough the sharp fantastic mountains, ancient, 
nbbed, and homy, hke folded dragons’ wmgs. At last, ahead of 
us, w'e saw a cliff croumed wndi an unnatur.al club-shaped rock, 
far bigger at die top dian at the base. The finger of the altimeter 
began to fall We dipped steeply through a pass and discovered 
the City of Jehol. 

It lay beside a nver, a teeming undecipherable pattern m grey. 
Temples stood outpost to it m die encirclmg foothills, and round 
each temple ran a sinuous embatded wall, chmbing the steep 
slopes gracefully. They looked like great coloured citadels. They 
had rose-red walls, and the blue and green and yellow tiles of 
dieir roofi flashed m die sunlight. Tlieir courty'ards were crotvded 
with the dark meditative heads of trees We circled over them, 
leamng sharply at an angle, and the valley, thus set spinnmg beneath 
us, seemed hkc a place of magic m a book. 

We landed m the nver bed, under a black chfF The silver plane, 
toy-like and anomalous, glittered with a certam effrontery in the 
sudden silence. We stood on the caked mud, stretclnng our limbs. 
The two Japanese officers who had flowm widi us were being 
greeted by a group of dicir colleagues, all clicked and bowed and 
smiled, impervious to magic. Everyone began to walk— slowly, 
on account of the heat — up the nver bed towards the city, which 
had radier unfiiirly receded to a surpnsmg distance 

It was very hot Mr. H. seemed m low spirits ‘Very amusmg’, 
was his only comment on the temples. In tins strange valley under 
die blazing sun he trod suspiciously. He was on die defensive. 

The nver (which is called LwanJ w'as m flood and had swept 
away the bndge. It was nevertheless quite shallow, and wlnle we 
naited for a ferry we watched naked Chinese fordmg it with 



' tundles on their head*;, some dragging clonkcs's behind them, 
and all l«:having witli that disproportionate animation — tliosc 
blitxts of ephemera! mge, those murderous gestures, and those 
luddcn fits ol laughter — which rnakc the Chinese scene at once so 
absorbing and so tiring to behold. Ac last a cuinbroits hulk w-.is 
poled across to fetcli us The Japanese, their Wellington boots 
projeaing comic-ally, their swords held carefully out of tiic w'atcr, 
were cat ned out to it on the backs of coolies. 1 had no hat, and w'licn 
I came on board an occogenanan Chinese unfurled witJi infinite 
courtesy his umbrella and held it o\cr my licad against the suii. 
We were poled back slowly athssart tlic current From tlic luiddled 
houses on tlic hank a posvcrftil smell dnfted out across tlic tmuWing 
yellow waters. The peacock temples could not be seen from here. 

In die capital of Jchol (which, strictly spcal.mg, ought to he 
called Clicng-tch) Mr. H. and I had planned to stay for one day. 
We were marooned there for three. 

Thrice ss’c prepared for departure (an almost purely psycho- 
logical process in my ease, since 1 had no luggage) Tiincc we 
were turned bacL Euher there were wounded, who iiad prior 
claims to the accommodation in the plane; or else no plane could 
land, because the rams had made die ground too soft; or else it 
landed but could not take off again for the same reason. In Jehol 
Romance, diough ovcrpowcringly picscnt, bnngs up no 9 15. 

But delay was easily iKarable in Jchol The place had die double 
interest of the topical and the liistoncal; it w'as like staying in 
Windsor in 1919, supposing that the Germans had won the War. 

It W'as 3 garrison town. Dis'isio'ial Headquarters ss'crc in die 
palace of the late Governor, w'iiich iiad once been die hunting box 
of Emperors from Peking. The late Governor’s name was Tang 
Yu Lin. He w.is a man — to judge by his record ~ of exquisite 
iniquity: diough I liavc little doubt that if you or I Iiad met him 
SVC should Iiavc found him charming. A fonner bandit, lie op- 
pressed bis people vilely. When the Japanese threatened his pro- 
vince, he announced to tlic world his unquenchable determination 
to resist them to the last man and the last round. For perhaps a 
svcck die telegrams of die news agencies portray'cd lum in die 
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sympatlietic posture of a patriot fighting for his home against odds; . 
he looked, at a distance, like the King Albert of tlie Far Eas<^- 
]B\2t lie never fought His armies melted from their imptcgnable 
positions in the north-eastern passes; the confidence of his men in 
their commander may be gauged by the fact diat they did not 
even go tlirough the formality of digging themselves in. Tang 
Yu Lin, poorly attended, rode out of Jehol m flight a few hours 
before the tnumphant entry' of tlic Japanese; the townspeople 
welcomed the invaders unreservedly. A few months later Tang 
Yu Lm was m Japanese pay I should say diat that man might have 
acquired, and did m fact lose, more sympathy and presnge for 
China than any other Imng Chinese 

His palace stood on the outskirts of die city, m a magnificent 
park. A wall ran round it, enclosmg — widi that careless, thorough 
ostentation which is typical of China— several fairly considerablchills. 
Hawb and pigeons and magpies flitted or circled round the splendid 
trees, shrewd diough unconsaous obsen'ers of history in the making 
A herd of spotted deer, incunously aloof, mbbled sweet grass on 
which was stamped die faint oval of a race-track where Tang Yu 
Lin’s wives, eight in number, had been capriciously obliged to 
take equestrian exercise every morning. (They were also required 
to learn to read ) A long low building in a comer of the wall now 
housed a Japanese sanitary squad; formerly it had been the place 
where Tang Yu Lin manufactured morphine, for sale to his army 
and his subjects Japanese soldiers, dieir short legs dangling from 
the formal lovely bndges, fished unfruitfuUy in the lily ponds 
One day manceuvres were staged for my benefit in the park. 
The umt engaged corresponded to a half company m the British 
Army. Their objective was a pagoda on the top of a steep knoll; 
it contained a hypothetical machine gun and would m practice - 
have been impregnable. The attack was launched from under 
cover, and from a distance of about lialf a mile. Between dicir 
jumping-off point and the pagoda the ground was broken by four 
sharp hanks, two of them separated by a shallow canal. Dominating 
diough the position of the machine gun ivas, the attackers had 
plenty of dead ground of which to take advantage. 

They did not, however, take advantage of it. Instead of leaving. 
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dieir Gu'a' sections m r<’ itn'it ot t!ic newest Kmk, to ancr 
the advance of the rtflcsticn, thc\ Imrchal the attack pel! inclL 
AUctnptt to correhtc ftte and snosesnent were tiiisncnufic to .i 
t!e£*TCi'. J3ut their dtdi was t.-rnls jnt'l; iniprcr^ise T!ic inctif 
thot>c;h acting unslcr r'erferi dt?cipiii'.c. uttered Wood-curdhtig 
yells as'thej- advanceif. Tltc canal. \'..iot-..iccp, w.xs forded as 
tiioagh it had lacen tltc fttt.il oh''tr.tle iti a cio-.s-conntrs race And 
the ttltiinatc assault on th.c pagoda \s.as carrstd out with a deadly 
*^eriousncss wliich w.as as far rctnoscd .ts powihit from tiic smut 
of strenuous bnrlcscjiic witich distingnisiies the ciintaK oi ntock 
aVarfarc in this country. Where the Brntsli private, corning at. 
bst to close quarters, gees rdl out to make Ins opponent biigli, 
the Japanese tiocs his best to frer/e the othtr's blood 
It was a tnnst instructive demonstration 


. tin not Injor the rii'tie of the Jipi.irte Afno * ei'iiralcnt to a Lcsse run. 



CHAPTER XIII 


PRAYERS 

We sat dowH four to breakfast: Mr. and Mrs. Panter, young Mr. 
Tithcrton, and myself. They were Amcncan inissionanes 

Mr. Panter was a very tall, very doleful man. His voice was the 
voice of Doom, slow and ternblc; it seemed to come from a very 
long way away. He never smiled He had an aloof and absent- 
minded manner. For diirty years he had struggled in a remote 
place to convert heatliens to Chnstiaiuty and (harder still) to make 
tlie converts Christians in something more tJian name; you had 
the feeling that diis had bred in him a bitterness of soul wliich once 
it had been difficult to suppress. Now he had the mastery of it; but 
the inner superadded to the outer conflicts had left him worn out 
He had no longer any interest or energy left for annulling outside 
the duties which he so mdomitably earned out. He was more nearly 
a ghost dian anyone 1 have ever met. 

His wife had, and needed to have, both feet on die earth. Her 
manner was -not nearly so sepulchral as Mr. Panter’s. Though 
almost ostentauously narrow in her sympathies, she was a person 
of great kindhness She was accessible. She reflected her husband’s 
austenty and his controlled fanaticism, but she remained never- 
dieless an ordmary human bemg, capable of laughter and willing 
to admit Vulnerabihty. 

Young Mr. Tidierton was die most interesting of die three. 
He was out there, I gadiered, on probation; he was a kmd of 
appprcntice missionary. Aldiough he had hved \wth die 
Panters for a year, and aldiough for hundreds of mdes round there 
were not more than half a dozen other white people, he was 
still addressed as ‘Mr. Tithcrton’. He was not, I thmk, entirely 
approved of. He was about twenty-five. His bland, shghdy unc- 
tuous face became, when he was amused, all of a sudden facetioui 
in a cunously disreputable way'; you would almost have said tha 
he leered He qmte often was amused. He had a natural leaning 
towards controversy, and at meal tmies would gratuitously' srir uj 
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laiublc for J'V ilrfcnJsni: tlie «'c c( the \%orc! 'dnnin in 

' sv'.dmciitt tif unpoveni-iWc nuno’. sti. c, or l»v putting m .1 '.%oril 
for Confurianijin, i^r Ijy pittiiiiv fcnioning Uk rcipccnbic 
I'pcvts of Chit’c^e life. Mr. Pantcr, reptov ii c huu with a % chctmiicc 
which he dearly loiincl it diitici'k to curb, v.o-!lii h-ccomc for a 
nsomeni almost hittnan. 

However stcnily reproved. Mr 'litinrt.'.i v..k irrrpre‘<-!h!e A 
snprciTicIy lacticst ntari, he wotiki hitii tnahe r.nd vitlulriwliis 
heretical statements in sndi a way as to gn c the nuMimun of oiirncc 
'Weil, well.’ he would chtfp, when cntiladcd hy a v. itlr ring tire 01 
'OrthoJovv from either end of the fiblc. ‘1 d.uc sas \ou know Kst 


Let's sav no more ahoiic it.' Tiicn he would win!: at me in a scry 
.sophisticated way. 7 his put me m a f.alsc and cml'-arras.ing position. 

Breakfist was at 7.30. We sat down, and tiieiy Mr I’atner salt 
a grace. But he nr.cr s,aid 11 quite soon enough tor me Trv .-u 1 
would, I coul.l 710/ rcmeinlacr about that grace Ihc opcnnic 
v.’ord.s aI\ST.N-s caught me witli a spoon or a sugar-bowl 
guiltily over mv pomdge, while the others all had liieir hands lolded 
devoutly on ihcic haps. This made me appe.ir botJi greed) an 
irreligious. 

After brc.iknui, pravers. , 

Mr. Ttthetton distributes little red books entitled, Redemption 
Songs: for Choir, Solo, or The Horne’. Mrs Pantcr seats herself at 
an instrument distantly related to the liannomuin an stri cs a 
ss’hccz)' chord 

‘No. 275!’ announces Mr. Pantcr in an .asvful s'Oicc 

Mrs. P.antcr rolls up the sleeves of her dress. \/c arc o . . . 

The Redemption Songs do not seem to me very goo s ^ 
Their composer often expresses himself m so turgi an 
a style as to be praaically incomprehensible His syntax is 
sionally weak, and even at its strongest is over-n i ) , 

wnth .ailusions and invocanons (‘Oh Tsidkenu. is a ' 

whicli mean nothing to me. Nor is Mn Pantcr, at t ;,,f.onsis- 
particularlv adept at 'glossing over his frequent me n 
tdndcs; her lively but straightforavard attack is based on 
tion — too often unjustifiable — that mac p 

contain roughly the same number of syllables 
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However, save for some daring expenments in the tlurd veisc, 
this morning’s Song is fairly plain sailmg. Each verse ^ends with 
the hlcmg refrain ‘Wonderhil Man of Calvarec-cel’ and wc usually 
manage tliat bit rather well. 

On the whole, though, the singing is ragged. Mr. Panter’s voice, 
though not lacking m vigour, ploughs a lonely furrow just where 
we most needed co-operanon Mr. Tidiercon flutes away modesdy 
and, as far as I can judge, m tunc; but he stands no chance against 
Mr. Pantcr, who produces a consistendy formidable volume of 
sound and makes a point of shoutmg all the hoher words at die top 
of his voice. In all this uproar I myself am a mere cipher, for I 
well know that I cannot smg and it is better that I should not tr)’. 
I go neverdieless dirough the motions, openmg and shutring my 
moudi twdi a rapt air, and occasionally emitting a httle sort of mew. 
At last die Song is over ^ jv 

A passage from the Bible is now read aloud, either by Mr. Paiitcr 
or Mr. Titlierton, and afterwards extracts from a commentary’ 
upon It. This is an e-xtraordmary compilation, thunderously phrased 
but somewhat bigoted in conception. Yesterday die commentator 
launched a furious attack upon witches. It was ndiculous, he 
warned us, to assert that diese creatures were either haniiless or 
non-existent. On die contrary, they represented a vert’ real peril 
to Church and State ahke, and when encountered should'bc severely 
dealt widi 

‘ To-day he is in milder mood Sternly, but in temperate terms, 
he animadverts on the folly of attaclimg undue importance to some 
popular prejudice or superstition. 

He must have been a remarkable man. 

After that we pray for fellow-missionaries belonging to the 
Panters denomination. A htde pamphlet is produced — the Army 
-List, as It were, of the Churcli Militant — and all the names ancl 
addresses on one page are read out as being diosc to which bn diis 
day we especially wish to call Divme attention. Yesterday diey were 
all in Spain, and Mr. Pantcr, who is not too good at foreign words, 
and when readmg die commentary gets terribly tied up over Ladr 
phrases like I'o.v popiih, vox dei, had considerable difilailty with 
the Spanish place-names. 
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of which I am suddenly shaken out of a stupor by the discovery that 
I myself am bemg prayed for The expencnce, however salutary, 
is embarrassmg The pray^ee — liis mmd flashing back to die ritual 
of after-dinner toasts — has an uncomfortable fechng diat he ought 
to stand up, or at any rate adopt some posture other than the 
kneeling There is also die hauntmg fear diat he may have to — 
and certainly ought to — reply. 

Mr Titherton’s position, however, is almost equally awkward. 
Aware, like the rest of that tiny congregation, that my prime desire 
is to leave Jehol widi die mmimum of delay, he leads off with a 
request for Divine mtcrvention to accelerate my departure. Then 
soinethmg — perhaps a cough from Mrs Panter — tells him that this 
was not die happiest of begimungs, and m the end the difficulty- 
ofreconcilmg the purpose of his prayer with die laws of hospitality 
IS overcome only' by a great deal of arcumlocution, qualification, 
and parenthesis His voice becomes haltmg and apologetic. For 
the first time uncertainty has reared its ugly head in diat comical 
but gallant htdc commumty 

In several ways, Prayers were radier a stram 
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AN Arrj-RNooN V. irn thl gods 

Irov. t!tc inomau \vlic» our ]fmnic\ v is concciM-ii N5r II Ind 
profes^d an ainsos? nnpmcrtuWc crtnnity wnh lup.-.rd to the 
famous lanis tcmp!c^ orjelio!. Tint v .vt, Imv.c.er. to some extent 
tjHcsiched by {'iropinqusiy. and our \nit to diem v. is msstcnously 
ueterred uhenever I surpested it Btii at U'-t c set oH, in the 
Japantsc Cotlsul’s car. \Vc ton- with us a ncndirmc from the 
, Consulate, for it w.t5 alleged that a yuard v.xs uctcss’.rv 

On the outs! ins of the citv, under tlic piLice stall, die car stuck; 
, die rains had made- a quagmire oi the road lUit I \'-as pleased, 
hecause I needed cxcrci'c, and tlic ne.trcst ot the temples ssas less 
u;,an two nviles a\v.ay. Mr. il. —splmduic ii:ir!d.t.v — maintained 
tu.tt he too was Passionately fond of w.alLing. and as »\c strode 
off briskly through the blazing niidsuininei noon rcg.ded me with 
hiEtiiy statistical accounts of the pedestrian exploits of ins youdt. 
1 he gendarme followed belimd us, carrvmg some I laoluiinj cakes 
wrapped up in a coloured handkerchief and wearing an amused 
expression. 

it w.is a lovely d.ay. llic hills shimmered in tlic licat A p.atro! 
of Japanese cavalry clattered along a causeway under tiic palace 
svall and disappeared through the city gate Peasants with wide 
hats and coppcr-colourcd torsos were working m tlic sparse fields 
of tlie ns'cr valley along avlnch sve sv.alkcd The poppy fields, 
rather surprisingly, were pntciics of white .and maus'c; I hardjy 
^aw a scarlet poppy -nil tlic time 1 w.as in Manchuria. Aloiig Oie 
crest of tile very' steep lull on our left ran the machicolatcd svall 
Surrounding Tang Yu Lin’s park. On our nght wms the nver. 

We staried in good order, but Mr. H ’s enthusiasm for our 
mode of progress had waned perceptibly within the first la 
mile, and when we readied tlic first temple he was showing si^is 
of distress. The gendarme had sonic more tlian tepid water m us 
water-bottle, .ancl I suggested that sve should supplement this by 
getting tea from die monks. The idea was greeted by' die Japanese 
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v'itli surprise and a certain repugnance, but tliirst overcame their 
qualms, and soon we found ourselves seated in a small room 
within the purheus of the temple walls. Our hosts were two 
Buddhrst monks, dingily habited but full of a charming courtesy. 
We talked to them thiough the gendarme, who knew Chinese. 

It w.as pleasant, sitting there in the little bare room and drinking 
tea. The cakes winch the gendarme had bought from a stall in the 
streets of Jehol were excellent, and even Mr H. so far overcame 
ins suspiaons of Climesc cooking as to cat the insides of tlicm, 
leaving the potentially contaminated crust. The monks had a litde 
terrapm in a Cluna bowl, and at the expense of this creature several 
obscure jokes were cracked. The tortoise and its kindred arc, I 
beheve, regarded vndi the gravest disapproval by the Chinese, 
wh.0 call them ‘Forgettmg Eight’, meamng die eight ethical 
pnnaples In die light of a belief diat all specimens of this genus 
belong to the male sex, it is inewtable that their habits should 
appear at times mdcfensiblc. A sinnlar suspicion of sodomy 
clouds the reputation of die hare 
The roof of die monks’ room was papered widi, among odicr 
things, several pages from a San Francisco newspaper. ‘Chair for 
Love Nest Slayer’, ‘Booze Probe Slated’ — through diese -and 
other not less heartemng legends the hght of western civilization 
faintly irradiated a comer of the farthest East 
Fortified bv the tea, we set out to view the temples. But Mr. H-’s 
heart was no longer m the expedition He became more and more 
inwardly subdued, more and more outwardly truculent. A grow- 
ing tendency on his part to sit down on things for several mmutes 
at a time gave to our progress die semblance of a subde and peculiar 
vanant of Musical Chairs, m which I was for ever dehcately riding 
him off all vacant seating accommodation At last, after about an 
hour, he direw up die sponge and went home He and die gen- 
darme disappeared down the road towards die citjf, w alkin g verv 
slowly. 1 was left to my onto devices. 

^ I have not the knowledge to tell you anything worth knowing 
about these temples, nor the sldll in %vriting to convey their charm. 
Imagine a cham of huge, briglidy coloured forts, set dispcrscdly 
m a waste of jagged and spectacular hills. They are deserted save 
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by a shy hnnilful of monks, wlio can less jmtly be called care- 
takers dian the imj'otcnt spectators of decay. In their dark halls 
the gods gestietdate in silence; a thm fihinau of smoke, rising 
from a bowl full of the grey dust of joss-sticks, is their only cer- 
tificate atpnnst complete oblivion. Ihcir gold faces scowl im- 
portantly among the hc,avy sbadotss; their ssvords arc furiously 
brandished. There arc hundreds of tlicm standing there m the 
in'll f-dailmcss, Gimasiir, taut, tremendous. Yet all the tnbutc they 
will get in a week is a few paper ‘casli’ burnt by a peasant. 

Wliai you penetrate these courty.irds you ought b\ rights to 
feel oppressed. The place is empty and silent. Above you curl the 
sweeping and bedragoned eaves of the great yellow roof which 
so cnclianted your eyes from a disuncc. But the ground at your 
feet is thick \\ uh the taniisb.ed golden fragments of its tiles, and 
you arc forced to wonder iiotv much longer that roof will shine 
so bravely In the sun. The walls arc breached: a turret has dissolved 
into a pile of stones: a staircase luds up the side of an overhanging 
terrace into thin air. Decay is seeping through the structure of 
the temple. Decay pcreadcs ns atmosphere. 

T'oti ought by rights to feel oppressed, but I did not. It did not 
seem to me to matter that these peacock monuments to a faith had 
become its tombs. Nor did I care tliat they were neglected. Pomp, 
and a formal impressiveness, do not appeal to me even in buildings. 

1 could not believe that tlicsc court) ards w'ould have been a nicer 
place to spend an aftcnioon m if they had been w'cll-kcnipt. A 
few goats, a mongrel, a pair of magpies and a visitant kestrel W'crc 
better company than a tlirong oi avorshippcrs Give me die 
lion and hz.ard in preference to the personally conducted tour and 
the postcard vendor. I wandered contentedly, w'idiout even the 
rudiments of historical knowledge to guide and interpret for me. 
Blissfully Ignorant, I was under no distracting compulsion to 
identify influences and corrckite penods. It was like — if the auiuogy 
is not too strained — it was like spending Christmas Day alone: 
a great occasion, avidi none of a great occasion s rcsponsibilincs. 

' Tlicrc was a god whicli stood 120 feet high and had eighteen 
pairs of arms. I climbed musty and untrodden wooden steir^« 
m which, when I went up, one step in three was missing and winch 
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I left snll furtlier demolished. The face of the image, viewed at 
disconcertingly short range ftom a balcony among the roof beams, 
wore a complacent expression. In another temple there were 
obscene images, discreetly covered with a cloth. Then there was 
a blue-tiled roof on which complex golden dragons raced furiously. 
One is missing and is said to have flovm away, an action betraymg, 
in my view, a lack of sagaaty It was a lovely place. 

The Potala is the biggest and most impressive of die temples. 

It was completed, like the rest of diem, by die Emperor Ch’ien-lung 
in the late eighteenth century, and is ui many respects a copy of the 
Tibetan Potala It forms one of a hne which faces, across a narrow 
valley, the sharply ascending spur of hills crowned by Tang Yu 
Lin’s palace wall I had it on good authority diat die best place 
from which to photograph the Potala was this wall which con- 
fronted and from a great height overlooked it. Mr. H. and the 
gendarme, to whom I had confided this information, had for- 
bidden me to attempt the ascent. The outward portions of the 
palace wall, they said, were patrolled by Manchukuo troops, and 
these would be Uable to shoot on sight any stranger seen scaling 
the semi-prccipitous thousand-foot face whose crest they guarded. 

But the crenellated sky-line was empty; if sentries were posted 
they were asleep m the shade on the inside of the wall. Mr. H.’s 
sohcitude, and his flattering estimate of Manchurian marksmanship, 
were no longer factors in the situation. So I chmbed, sweating, 
to the base of the wall, following the vertical hne of a guUy which 
offered cover in the unhkely event of the Manchukuo patrols taking 
their duties seriously. Scattered below me — each as self-contained 
and as markedly individual as tlie farms m the bottom of an Enghsh 
valley — the temples seemed even more attractive than before. 
They W'ere like curious jewels cast up by the sea of hdls indefinitely 
tumbhng behind them. I sat for a long time, at the base of thirty 
umcalable feet of stone, looking out over a desolation exquisitely 
picketed. 

My aesthetic raptures, I am sorry to say, are rare and never last 
for long. Thirst, a very sublunary mcentive, brought my thoughts 
from the skies and my feet once more down into the valley, I 
. reached it safely , tliough I admit that, now my back was to the wall, 
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the mwptjidcd but withering tnllcpofMr.IJ.’simnginationsceined 
a less unlikely phenomenon than they ind an hour ago. An enemy 
you cannot see is alv.ays to some extent icrnblc, even if non- 
existent. 

In die outer courtyards of die Poiala I found a vet) small, vciy 
pockmarked ^/lonpol and explained to him, by signs, my need for 
tea. Wlien it was ready I drank it situng on die in his tiny 
dwelling, on the wails of svhich hung temple kc)'s, .an old gun, 
a horn, some 'bridles, and other small things Through a dense 
eloud in wliicli wood-smoke and flies played equally obscunandst 
parts we grinnctl and nodded at each other. He w.as a cJiarming 
man. I overpaid him and v.cnt my w.ay 
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garrison town 

When I got back to Jcbol the durst was on me again. It was a 
hot day, and I had spent it strenuously I had an. insensate cravuig 
for beer, and the Pantcrs’ was an aggressively teetotal household. 

In the street I met Mr. Tidicrton, and to him disclosed my need.' 
Would he show me where I could buy some beer? Mr. Tidierton 
rather apprehensively said he would We made for the centre of 
the au' 

Jehol was a gamson toim. Though its capture was recent and. 
Its position remote, it was yet not wholly without die amenities . 
usually associated mdi a place of its kind I have never found the 
adage Trade Follows The Flag more strikingly illustrated than 
by the fact that the first avihans to enter Jehol on the heels of 
the Japanese army were twenty lorry loads of Korean girls. In the 
main streets a number of gansh ‘coffees’ had sprung up, and in 
die shops die Japanese talent for mimicry was reflected — not 
perhaps to die best advantage — by botdes alluringly labelled 
Queen George Old Scotdi Whiskyy Buckingum Whisky', and 
Real Old Toe Gin. At dusk a drunken Japanese soldier was a' 
cormiion sight, and also an anomalous one, for m China it is 
extremely rare to see a man drunk in public Mr Panter, after 
diirty years’ experience, could remember only two occasions on 
which he had Imown Clunese the worse for drink. 

Mr. Titherton and 1 inspected with a juiBcious air the outsides 
of the coffees and at last selected one which looked a shade less 
repellent dian the rest. Outside its portals (yes, I am afraid it was 
that sort of a place) Mr. Titherton left me. It was not, he said, 
that he disapproved of my drinkmg beer. He had observed tliat 
there was a great deal of variety m human nature, and he could 
not expect everyone to share his own strong views on alcohol. 
No, it W'as simply a question of keeping up his reputation with 
the local Chinese; if he was seen going into a place hke diat he 
would lose It. He wished me 'luck and hurried away. 
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^ Muttering under my brc.idi the Chinese and the Japanese words 
tor heer, 1 stepped over the direshold, pushed aside a curtain, and 
found mysch in a large, darh, dirty room with an cartli door. 
Wooden tables stood round the v.all, and at these, ministered to 
hy hattcrcsl-looking girls m what had once been geisha dresses, 
sal a number ot Japanese soldiers, drinking beer and sweating and 
maHng a noise. 

I had no time to obsers c more than tins before I found myself 
involved in a brawl wnli one of them Extremely dnink, he w.ts 
steering an erratic course towards the door tlirougli winch I Iiad 
just entered. He reg.ardcd me. I am coimnccd, more as an an- 
chorage than as an enemy. Still, however amicable his mouses, 
the hands he laid on me ssxrc violent. I dinist him, no less violently, 
away, .and he fell over the end of a bench and sat dossm backwards 
He got up looking baleful. 

Now you could write tlic next bit of tins n.arratisc far better 
than 1 sh.all. You knosv the form An ugly rush: a straight left 
to die Jaw: pandcmonumi: more ugly ruslic.s, more straight lefts 
(in your liands 1 should have been almost certain of my lialf-BIiic): 
die flash of a Imifc: a warning scream from some flower-hke 
chit in the shadows* and the whole desperate situanon suddcnl)’- 
liquidated by the appearance of an urb.anc but sinister mandarin 
, (Harrow .and Balliol), full of a well-informed cunosity about the 
last National and die next D.allct Sc.ason 
Yon could do u, you see, on yonr head; but the consequences 
would be on mine. And 1 have — I don’t know why, for nobody 
c,xpccts a traveller to tell the truth — some scruples in the matter 
ofvcnacic)'. They constitute the gravest possible handicap to a man 
in my tm'ticr, but I cannot for die life of me getnd of them You 
would has'c thouglit — at least 1 know' 1 often think — di,at there 
ought to be some compensation, that life should offer to one wdio 
reports it with such pious and»boring fidelity an occ.asion.al good 
conduct privc in the shape of an authcnticallv Strong Situation, 
a ready-to-wear adventure off die peg 'But life apparently think 
otherwise. Colourless experience continues to be delivered in plain 
vans. I get no credit for my quixotry 

That is why your version of what happened is far superior to 
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mine Life let me down once more, and I must give you anti- 
climax where you have a nght to crisis 

Aitliough the Japanese soldier showed unmistakable signs of 
disgnintlement, and although he advanced on me m a maimer 
which might be interpreted as menacing, and aldiough I stood my 
ground as an Englishman should, hostilities were destmed not to 
be resumed. Their averting had an element of bathos A Japanese 
lady of advanced age bobbed up suddenly between us She was 
clearly the proprietress of the place, and her motto was ‘Peace 
With Honour’. She addressed the soldier m shrill, angry tones. 
The soldier stood scJl and looked sheepish. Pressing her advantage 
home, the old lady stamped impcnously on the ground and pomted 
to the doorway, her voice rose almost to a scream The soldier 
began to weep. The old lady took him by the sleeve and led 
him out into die street 

1 sat dmvn at a table and succeeded m ordenng some beer, 
of winch I now stood m urgent need. It was brought by a Korean 
girl When she had poured it out she sat down opposite me. 1 
took a prodigious draught and said with some feehng, ‘Thank 
you’ The girl smiled. It was a dreadful smile, so completely 
perfunctory, so flady demed by her eyes, that I felt awkward, as 
one might m the presence of a corpse. 

She looked about seventeen. She had a small, plam face. The 
thick formal finery of her dress was soiled and worn She showed 
no cunosity in me, though she liad never seen a white man in that 
place before. She had that heavy lisdessness winch is commonly bom 
of some deep disgust or pam. Her actions were as mechanical as 
those of a doll set dancmg by a penny in a slot Whenever I pul 
down my glass she pushed across to me a htde dish of sunflowei 
seeds, moving it ever nearer, when I did not take some at oncC; 
hke a cluld coaxmg an ammal to eat; but she did all this with £ 
tranced detachment which produced in me a feehng of horror anc 
pity that It is quite impossible to explam. Though it may onl^ 
^ have been that she was tired or ill, she seemed to me a tragh 
figure I tried to make up for thmgs by sa^nng ‘Thank you’ : 
great many times. \ 

The beer was waVm and expensive, but welcome. When I hac 
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finished it I got nt'. The Korean girl bowed. As I went out die 
old lady as'as sending her over to a Japanese soldier at anodicr table. 

On my way back I nuidc a detour past the palace. The palace 
was the Hc.adquarrers oi the Sth Divmon, and there avas a sentry 
on the gate. A convoy of lorncs had arris cd at the further bank 
of the river, and coolies were bringing stores from them into the 
palace on svl;cclbarrov.-s. As each one entered he hail to set donn 
the shafts and take oif his bat to the sentrv. 

These men belonged to a r.acc which h.as for cciitiine.s ranked 
the military profession lower ih.an any odicr. The spectacle had 
accordingly a certain irony: and not, I susj'cct, for me alone. 
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Was there a tram’ Yes, there was. If we commandeered a car 
and made straight for the station we should just catch it. But the 
cars were militar)’' cars, and I saw that Mr. H. did not like to ask 
for the loan of one The car from the Consulate, he, said, was 
already on its way He had telephoned . 

Precious rmnutes shpped by. At last the car arrived. We leapt 
into It and fled honking over the frightful road which led from 
the airfield to the city All kinds of livestock and their owners 
sprang into safety at the eleventh hour We drew up at the station 
m a cloud of dust It cleared to reveal the tail of the train dis- 
appearing round a bend. 

I had no love for Chinchow, but at least, I consoled myself, it 
contained my suitcase and a change of clothes Perliaps the con- 
sulate could raise a bath-tub’ I felt very dirty’ 

I continued to feel very dirty'. My suitcase had been sent back 
to Mukden on the strength of a report m the local press that Mty 
H and I had returned there some days ago. We went off dis- 
consolately to our former mn and drowned our sorrows in beer. 

That mght anodier party was given in oui honour by the 
Japanese consul It was identically die same as the last one. Once 
more we balanced saki bottles on our heads, once more blew eggs 
— perhaps die same eggs — across the floor Oncc^more the everung 
was crotvned with an mtroduction to Ivliss Chinchow . . . But 
here at last came a break widi precedent. Miss Chmcliow was a 
difierent girl. The tide had changed hands 
Next morning we flew on to Mukden m a Puss Moth Our 
landlady, that estimable creature, came out to die airfield to see us 
u bowed when wc got into die plane. She bowed ,when 

the engines roared She bowed as wc taxied across the ground, 
and she w’cnt on boivmg and bowing and bowmg until she was 
o y a tiny black speck on a biscuit-coloured background, so small 
tn^ you could not tell whether she was stiU bowing or not. 

But I expect she was 
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Tvro days Inter cnitic tlic -sacccssful Hiinnx of some weeks of 
intrigue. 1 lett iMnkdcn with a Hying column of Japanese troops 
engaged on the task of handii-supprcssion The dnptcrs which 
follow give an account of tint expedition It is an accurate account, 
hut dull. It would be duller still il the reader had no undei standing 
of the general situation wnth regard to banditry m Manchuria 
Accordingly I .-’ppeiid an estimate of tJiat situation iicre. 

Banditry is the biggest problem which the Japanese arc facing 
in Jslanchukuo. Contrars to the general belief, wbicb i.s based on 
infornntion issued by Jaiianesc sources, die pacification of die 
country — wbicb covers an area greater ilian those of Gernianv' 

■ and France combined, and is mostly mounumotis, thicklv wooded, 
and madcquatcly served b\ comtmmications — is far from complete 
Banditry is endemic m Mancbtina. Until the Jap.incsc cmic m 
in 1931 Manchunan banditry diHcrcd m kind from most of the 
banditry of China proper, wlucb was m great part .a phenomenon 
of despair, die by-product ofavil w'.ars. famines, floods, and plague. 
Since 1931 Japanese propaganda !i.is blinded the world to the fact 
that Manchuria under Ch.an Tso-lm, ami in a less degree under 
his son, was a region not only natiiraliv richer, but actually better 
administered and no more ovcr-militanzcd than any area ot 
corresponding size soutli of the Wall The b.uidits wdio troubled 
it were for the most part professional desperadoes, not men made 
desperate b) ncccssitsx Because pay in the Old Marshal’s annies 
w'as both liigher and more regular dian in the cphcmcraJ levies 
of China proper, the soldier-bandit — shifting from one walk of 
life to the odier as the ch.incc.s of civil and military loot vaned — 
was not a senous menace. 

The typical Manchurian bandit w'as a racketeer, an enterprising 
and old-established p.ir.isitc; he operated m small groups, stuck to 
a certain district, and worked in stnet accordance w'lth anaent 
and universally recognized conventions. Under normal conditions 
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he was not so mucli a threat to the peace of the community as a , 
permanent and carefully regulated drain on its finances. He 
probably bulked in the eyes of the peasant much as the mcome-" 
tax collector bulks in the eyes of the British raUkr — as an 
iniquitous but inentablc consequence of the way lus country s 
affairs have been mismanaged. He kept tlic peace in return for 
a form of Dancgeld, paid partly in cash and partly m kind. To 
travellers and mercliandise passing tlirough his territor)' he issued 
an expensive but usually mviolablc safe-conduct. His relations 
with the local defence force were friendly. He was rarely sup- 
pressed, but could sometimes be ‘reclaimed’ by a pumdve expedi- 
tion, whose ranks he was probably glad to join under favourable 
conditions He was, in fine, a scandal rather than a peril. 

His numbers were however augmented and his irresponsibility 
mcreased by the Japanese occupation of Manchuria. The bandit 
problem changed its complexion. Large bodies of soldiers,- with- 
out leaders and without pay — the rabble of the broken armies 
which had attempted resistance — mcreased die feehng of in- 
secunty and alarm in the country which, while they plundered, 
they said they meant — one day — to save Lawdessness m Manchuria 
reached a pitch unparalleled before. Travel, hitherto safer than m 
any other part of post-revolutionary Chma, became an impossibility,' 
and no railway, with the exception of the mam hne of the South 
Manchurian Radway, dared to run night trains For the foreign 
community the year 1932 was darkened by such outrages as tic 
murder of Mrs Woodruff and the kidnapping of Mrs. Pawley 
and Mr. Corkran For all their good mtentions, the Japanese 
forces in Manchuna were powerless to prevent the establishment 
of a reign of terror. 

In the autunm of that turbulent year the total number of bandits 
acuve m Manchukuo was officially computed by the Japanese 
military authorities at 212,000. They W'ere classified as follows: 

(1) The pseudo-patriotic ‘pohncal’ forces, mosdy rem- 
nants of the Young Marshal’s armies — 69,000 

(2) Bands of refigious fanatics like the ‘Red Spears’ — 16,000, 

(3) The old-style bandit, whose technique I have analysed 
above — 62,000 
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(4) Tlic bamiits of despair — pcacaiits forced into crihie by 
die pressure of ciraimstanccs — 65,000 

Towards tlic close of tlic year a drive svas launched on a big 
scale against these JiwJcss elements (In oiJicinl circles tlic annexa- 
tion ol Jchol Is still carefull) referred to as the ciilminatinc stage 
in tins campaign of pacification.) Its results, though ndnnttcdly 
a disappointment to the military, were bv no means neghpbic. 
The Large, scrm-orgam?ed forc^-s were broken tip, it was a picnic 
for tile Japanese troops. 

‘ In the summer of 10^3, when I %sas there, the minibcr of bandits 
at large was ofhcially given as 60,000, in my opinion an cxtrav.a- 
gantly conservatise estimate. I should, however, explain tliat 
banditry in Mandiuria is in some measure a seasonal problem, 
which readies its niaxinuim gtavit) in the months from July to 
Oaober. During this penod the kiaohang, or millet, a staple crop 
all over the couiurs', stands ten feet high and more, so that even in 
die plains each village is surrounded by a belt of good cover. 
In July, also, the raw opium is brought 111 from the poppy Gelds, 
and, since most habitual bandits arc .addicted to the drug, it provides 
an added incentive for marauding activittcs The official estimate 
may dicrcforc be taken as representing only the wliolc-timc 
bandits; the Japanese themselves confessed that they expected to 
see it trebled in the autumn. 

To sum up, die effects of the Japanese invasion on lawlessness 
in M.anchuna have been tavo. one good, and one bad The good 
one was, not to restore order, but to make available, at ccrt.am 
points, tile cfficctive agents of order — troops who could ncitiicr 
be bought nor defied (though they could be evaded) by the baridiK 
This meant, roughly, that even’ towm with a Japanese garnson in 
it was safe, and that major outrages in the interior stood a good 
di.ancc of being avenged, if not averted. 

The had effect w.as enormously to increase the number of Kindits, 
while at the same time breaking down the Iiarinoiiious relations 
between die criminal cLisscs and the agents of die law — relations 
whicli, however deplorable in theory, at any rate secured a modus 
vivepdi for a substantial proportion of the comimimty. 
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Fundamentally the problem of climmatmg the bandits is 
ccononuc. As the prosperity of the comitry mcrcases discontent 
will die, and banditr)' with it Yet tlic bandits themselves arc the 
chief obstacles to ccononuc progress The immediate primary 
needs arc better communications and education, the former for 
obvious reasons of strategy, tlie latter to undermine the apatliy 
with which tlic peasants endure tlic depredations of bandits as tliey 
endured tlie corruption of ofFiaals Both these will be fortlicoming 
in time Some progress has, of course, already been made. Smee 
1933 the problem has been reduced to its original dimensions. 
But as Its scope lias contracted its difficulties have increased. The 
nulitar)' now have to deal with small groups of cnmmals, operating 
for the most part m difficult country full of good cover. They 
arc protected by a network of spies In appearance they arc in- 
distinguishable from tlieir law-abiding fellow-citizens, for they 
seldom wear uruforms, on the approach of a pumtivc expedition 
they can bury their rifles and revert to those innocent agncultural 
pursuits which arc m fact for many of them a part-time occu- 
pation. Fighting the bandits is, as a Japanese officer disgustedly 
said to me, 'like swatting flies’ 

It will be a long time — at the very least, I should say, 'five years 
-before that thankless task has been completed and the flics 
reduced to a negligible pest 
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FLYING COLUMN 

M. AND 1 Stood on tlic platforni of MuLdcn station 
The scene, outwardly, was a gay one. Tiic Japanese ladies 
(and these predonnnated) were wearing their bast clodits So 
were tlicir ciiildrcn. Connnemorause fans, specially mamitacturcd 
for this occasion, fluttered iibiqiutoiislv. At the windosss of the 
troop train the soldiers lolled and were facetious Another flying 
column was leaving iMiikdcn on anti-bandit operations 
It v'3s a normal occurrence There was nothing in the historj' 
of tliese recurrent cxrpcduions to suggest that tlicrc would be a 
firm tone in cither death or glor\- I sv.a.s nther surpnsed to see 
how tragically, behind their gaily .agitated fans, the sccn-ofT avcrc 
taking it. Beside me a Japanese lady wept silently, and with a 
touching dignity. All up and dowm the platform there avas a 
deeper undercurrent of emotion than seemed to me warranted 
A whistle went. M. and I took our places. The tram pulled out. 

All tliat we knew of the plan of campaign w’.as tins' 1 he avont 
bandit country in Manchuria w.as m tlic mountains cast of Mukden. 
On this area a luimber of small, swiftly-moving units avcrc about 
to converge. liacli bad as its first objective a village inside tlie area, 
on reaching which it avould go into garrison for a time and carry 
out intensive pacificauon measures m the district. Tlic second stage 
of the campaign depended on developments and had not yet 
been formulated 

The unit to which M. and I were attadied was a mi.xcd force 
of Japanese and Manchukuo troops, under the command of a 
Japanese major. The Japanese, who numbered about 175, 
men of the Independent Raihvay Guard, which is a force rouglily 
equivalent to a dmsion, with its headquarters at Mukden. 
(OfSdally, as its name suggests, it does not count as part of the 
regular army. This was one of its most useful charactcnstics m 
the days when Japan’s forces in Manchuria were limited by treaty .) 
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There were slso about 400 Manchulcuo troops, controlled, tliough 
not nommallv commanded, by a Japanese captam. Wc saw 
little of these, for tliey marched always in the rear, and accompanied 
the colunm, I think, as much for training as for anything else. 

Our juraping-off pomt was Fushun, which for the benefit of 
those who hke to thuik in household words may he called the 
Sheffield of Manchuria The men were detrained and marched oft 
to barracks on the outskirts of tlie town. M. and 1 and our 
interpreter were directed to a Japanese mn. 

Our mterpreter was a private soldier called Takani. To those 
not famihar with the Japanese system of conscnption it may seem 
incongruous that a private soldier should be also a graduate Oj. 
tlie Massachusetts Insatutc of Tcdmology. This was die case tvith 
Takam He came of a good uuddle-class family and had returned 
from Amenca to take up an excellent engineering job m Tokyo 
for wluch he was quahfied by his foreign training. But he, like 
ever)' other young man who was not debarred from doing so by 
physical or moral disabilit)'. had to scri'c his tw'o years in the 
army. He had been nine months in Manchuria, and he did not 
mudi care for it. 

His was rather a special case. He was twent}’-six years old. 
Every recruit had to submit to the rigorous discipline, die mono- 
tony, and the minimum allowance of leave which are the lot 
of the Japanese soldier. But most of them begin their term of service 
before the age of twenty, and the two years mvolved are no 
serious loss to their career. Takani, however, brought mto barracks 
a mind to some extent emanapated from die simple unquestioning 
traditions of his contemporaries, and moreov'er the necessity of 
putting m his period of conscription had lost him a good job, 
hardly won. Besides which, he found that after his life abroad 
he had htde m cominon with the comparatively callow boys who 
were now his compinons. So, although he made an admirable 
soldier, being quick-wmed and handy, he was a little discontented. 
To us he was invaluable. 

"Wc were an odd trio'. M. was — and still is, as far as I know — 
a member of the House, of Lords. He was twenty-nine y'ears olc 
and tall for his age. He had some sort of journalistic pretext foi 
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his presence in Manduikuo, Inir it v.is a thin one, for during a 
prolongcvl stay in die Far East lie ssas never known to put pen 
to paper. Really it v.'as the hope of adventure diat had brought 
him. As a companion he had nuincrous advantages besides liis 
native charm: among them a capantv for enduring discomfort 
witliout complaint, an incNinustible fuiui ot convers.-'tion on a 
variety of topics, and a courtesv towards t!ic Japanese winch was 
more fiowerv' and more appropriate than anv thing which I ~a 
radicr boorisli individual — could lu'pe to sustain tor long Also 
he was well cquijipcd. 

How well equipped I only rcaln-cd when we made an mvcntoiy 
of onr belongings in the inn at Fushun 1 Incl inier|nctcd liter.ally 
our mstruaions to travel liglit bv putting into a rucLsack a slnit, 
shorts, two pairs of socks, a bottle of wbiskv, Boswell’s Life of 
- Johnrciii, and half a pound of cheese, the sole, mdonutablc survivor 
of my Trans-Siberian victuals This, witli blanket, camera, films, ^ 
field-glasses, and watet -bottle, made a load winch m c,isc ot 
necessity could be carried on foot 
M. was far better provided, A large suitc.asc and a haversack 
were found to contain, amongst other things, twcnty-tlircc dif- 
ferent sorts of mcdiaiic, the Cenav Oxford Dictionary, a prismatic 
compass, a solar topee, ciglit ]Krncils, a ground sheet, pyj.ini.as, a 
pair of goggles, a cummerbund, and a slide-rule M was armoured 
against almost every contingency, {roin leprosy to long division 
We had been issued by the Japanese Consulate-General with 
automatic pistols, but these w’c had left behind, pardy on the 
principle that it ncvci rains if you w'car a mackintosh, and partly' 
because dicse vs capons arc ~ except .as local colour — more trouble 
dian dicy arc worth to those not expert in their use. 

Horses, w-c had been told, would be provided. We vvcrc to 
move off at dawn. The inn was a pleasant place, cooler and niore 
commodious than die one at Chinchovv, and we w'eiit to sleep 
. early. I felt very content. This cxpcdirion was .an opportunity 
W'hicli it had taken several weeks and much cunning to wangle. 
Previous dabblings m what other people insist on calling adventure 
had forewarned me diat die yield m excitement would probably 
not be liigh; but at the least w'c could rely on plenty ot tresli air 
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and exercise, commodities to tiie pursuit of winch our fcllow- 
countr).men devote so much of tlieir spare time and money. 

Next day, before n was light, a car whirled us out to dre barracks 
tlirougli 3 kill sleeping town. Our headlights flicked the irregular 
flanks of the Manchukuo column, which was already on tire move 
from ns more distant quarters a soft-footed nver of little slouching 
men m grey, tlic officers barbng shrill commands from the backs of 
shaggy and recalcitrant pomes The darkness was full of a stimu- 
lating last-imnutc bustle As usual in Chma, bugle-calls were 
almost mccssant Tbc intoxicating effect of our preconceptions 
had not had time to wear off, and die atmosphere seemed to me 
pleasantly tlieatncal. 

Outside die barracks we found our mounts Huge, gaunt, and 
apathetic, two Siberian chargers of uncertam age contemplated 
with ill-disguised foreboding the preparations for a forced march. 
There was a Russian in charge of them, an attractive figure in a 
black blouse and a flamboyant slouch hat made of straw While 
M. and Takam went off to stow our belongings on one of the 
transport wagons, I mspected the horses dubiously. They did not 
look as if they were up to hard work, and 1 felt that they would 
be clumsy and uncertain in the hills, where die cat-footed Mon- 
golian ponies are at home But the Japanese, knowmg the gigantii 
stature of foreigners, had thought that we would prefer horses 
and these Rosinantine ghosts w'ere the only horses available, 
asked the Russian how old diey were 
‘The mare is ten years old ’ , 

‘And the others’ 

‘Twenty-one.’ 

M being half as heavy agam as I am, bad to have the ingenue 
I started out on her elderly companion, but at the first halt change! 
< mounts with the Russian, who had a htde white pony, a ver 
pretty, wise and completely tireless animal. She earned me won 
derfiiUy, and I grew very fond of her. The horses, as a matter o 
fact, instead of collapsing as I had expected, did extraordinaril' 
well, though diey were tinng, lifeless creatures to ride. 

Bresendy M reappeared with Takam, and we mounted (Takar 
had no horse, and in any ease could not nde. He alteraateb 
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marched or rode on die cans with the transport.) The column 
Was moving off. 

Through the gates they came, feet and hoofs and wheels: .on 
intricate and perplexing rabble svhich was to sort itself out during 
tile next few d.ays into a pattern .as fannliar and significant as a 
pack of cards. Now, as uicy strung out down the road in the 
grev light I'cforc dawn, one had no franicsvork to fit tlicm into 
and grasped only here and there some striking detail — the carrier- 
pigeons in cages strapped to tlie hacks of men, the two little moun- 
tain guns on pack mules, die Major’s big dapple-grey pony with 
its ugly head. 

M. and I fell in behind Headquarters, the Ikussian’s Chinese 
avife waved to her husband from the roadside, and die march began. 
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THE FIRST DAY’S MARCH 

The sun rose as we moved off down die road There was no 
breath of wind, and above the tall clumneys and the slag-heaps 
of the steel-works smoke from the furnaces hung in curious 
horizontal layers. Cookmg fires began to ghmmcr through die 
doorways of mean houses Women, bucket in hand, paused to 
stare on their way to the wells Feet and hoofs made hardly any 
noise at all in the thick dust, which sprang up and hung round 
us m a grey cloud and lent the marclung men a ghosdy air as 
they wound eastwards through the outskirts of Fushun. Nobody 
taUced Only, from the tad of the column, came the screaming 
of the transport wagons’ axles, the faint crepitation of their drivers 
wlups. 

At six o’clock we halted The men breakfasted off cold -ncc 
and pickles, issued m neat, flimsy htde baskets Already die officers' 
with whom we rode began to stand out as mdividuals. The Major, 
an unsmilmg, lacomc htde man, rather bow-legged; the Adj'utant 
(whose duties Takam aptly defined by callmg liim ‘the Major’s 
wife’), a full-bodied forceful warrior, who looked alternately very 
fierce and very merry- the Doctor, slim, handsome, bespectacled, 
die only man except for M. and me whose head was not cropped. 
None of them spoke Enghsh, but they were verj'^ good to us in an 
off-hand way. If they looked on our presence as a nuisance they 
did not show it. Rather diey regarded us with a certam perplexity. 
They felt that we were a joke, but they could never • be quite 
certain that they saw what the joke was. 

After breakfast we rode on to a village whicli marked-the eastern 
boundary of that patch of avihzation of wluch Fushun was the 
centre. The column, wmdmg its way dirough the narrow streets, 
would have filmed well Smoke rismg from the cookmg-shops 
nungled with our dust to form a haze, athwart which die shate 
or su^^it came down between the houses to pick out our banners 
an the bobbing coohe hats which all the men wore as a protection 

loS 
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against tlic heat. Tlic inhabitants gaped and qiiicidy raised their 
pnecs. 

After a brief halt we marclicd out of the wliagc, forded a river, 
and found ourselves in a shallow valley innocent of habitations. 
At the end of this the hills stood up like a. wall The road Ind 
dwindled to a track. The sun was high now, and the heat intense 
We moved slowly along the floor of tlic valley and up into the 
mountains, a long disjointal file of men and animals and carts 
Cuckoos called from the xvooded slopes above us. The country 
was vers- beautiful 

- About neon we passed ilirougli a tuiy scattered village. I had 
svaited behind to photogmph the transport crossing a nscr; wlrcn 
I liad {tnLshcd I found a hiatus in die column, so 1 was m-aking up 
lost ground and came on the little village at full gallop. I had my 
c)cs on the ground, which was broken and needed watching, 
and I was only dimly aware of the cluster of poor houses ahead 
of me. 1 was accordingly starded to find myself greeted with 
an ovation. 

The entire village was lined up in a single rank beside the track, 
cliccring waldly. Childrai waved flags. The local imlitia (a pro- 
verbial force of two men and a boy) presented arms. I was given 
a civic \velcomc. 

It was an embarrassing moment Clearly dicy took me for one 
of the more eminent of their countr\'’s saviours. There would 
perhaps have been no harm in this had I only been able to keep 
a straight face. Alas, I was not. Roaring with laughter, I made 
a vague and ludicroits gesture of appreciation and, giving my pony 
her head, was carried for ever out of tiie h\ cs of that demonstrative 
community. 

In the afternoon vs’c came to another village and camped there 
We had been going since three o’clock in the morning, and the 
men’s uniforms were dari: with sw-eat. Headquarters were estab- 
lished in die yameti, the seat of justice and a centre of insect lire. 
A wireless section installed its transmitter in a comer of the court- 
yard and got into toucli with Mukden; die next most moclcra 
object in the courtyard was a pair of blunderbusses ten feet long, 
the backbone of the local defence organizauon. 
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M and I did rather less than justice to a meal of boiled rice, pickled 
mushrooms, and tinned fish, washed do\sTi with a local tea- 
substitute made of kiaohang (Practically everything in Man- 
churia^ IS made of kiaohang It serves as raw material for many 
manutaaured articles, from hats to houses; also as fodder and fuel. 
Men eat it as a form of flour, and dnnk a spirit distilled from it 
Its political significance as a stimulus to banditry in tlic summer 
and autumn I have aheady indicated ) 

Japanese army rations arc the same for officers and men (and 
speari correspondents, too, for that matter). Their Spartan 
simp icity IS one of the secrets behmd the amazing mobihty of 
t le Japanese army, it thrives on a few bowls of nee and a piece 
ot sorrv-looking fish, a menu m companson to which tlie Bntish 
so lers mimmum needs seem Luculhan. The stomach on which 
tile Japanese army marches requires no field kitchens to fill it. 

1 tound the rations adequate if unappetizmg. Rice is not a bad 

ti difficult without practice to get into 

tile habit of eating the large quannties whicli the body needs. 
It IS stiU more difficult if the nee is not boiled mth some fat in* 
1 .which for some reason makes a lot of difference M. had a thin 
r.? u^^ihle to stomach the nee It was sometliing of 

a mystery to me how he kept himself ahve at aU. His diefetic 

use ^ courageous msistence on the 

know y 'S' lth me a spoon and fork; 

also might have sometimes to eat in a hurry, and 

m it rcqmred an efi'ort to eat at all it was better not 

M sn?rk tlie processes involved. But 

fcL^dy “ the Japanese admired him for it. I 

ffie Bnffih sohatude for their men’s welfare whicli m 

by tradition much tlieirs. The Japanese officer is 

with the men m snon- ^ Bntish. He does not mix' 

them except, so to^speak ^'iTthe^^”'^ ft’ 

h o speak, m the way of busmess There is more 
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of formality -- anJ tiscrcforc, to ir.\ mintl, of artifici.-ilic}' — in 
their relations than there i' in this conntr', ; the assumption, iinphcii 
by most forms of military disnpline, tint ofiiccrs and men arc 
wo diiferent sorts of amnn! n interpreted hoJi more consistently 
and more iitcralls* in Japan. Whether the fibric of their relationship 
is dt’sipncJ in the best possible v.'i\ to Mthst.u.d the stress of 
cmcrpc'iry ! do not h'lnw; but it cenainh prcdiircs faultless 
discipline in tunes of peace 

Tov.ards evening 1 went out in truest of a b.itli. and prescntlv 
found a slnllow stream of watei winch, though it ran sv.iftK, 
had acquired a startling degree ot warmtii from the smi Here I 
Wallowed for an h.our in eoinp.''nv wiili raham and tlic Russian 
{avhosc name was Daviilof:) and the Japrnese captain who was 
the power behind the throne of the M.inclnikiio enntincent. He 
was a pleasant, cficctivc-lool mg man, ins nidi. pendent tommand 
made him freer in liii spcccii and less constrained in Ins manner 
than any of tlic oiTiccrs with llcadijinsicrv He had been cam- 
paigning up in (he north, neat the Monuolnn border, and told 
us wild Stories of men there who ride down iiarcs and sl'oot them 
from die s.addlc w*iih a rcvoKcr He also ssrI diat \se were certani 
to see fighung befoic we reached Sinpni (our objcctise) The 
hills w’ere still with bat dns; we were marching by a route never 
befotc follosvcd bs tr*'ops, .and our departure liad been kept so 
successfully secret that the liaiidits wouiu base no tune to decamp 
into .another area. It was pk.asant to he on one s back in the ’’hal- 
losvs, staring up at the small but j.iggcd peaks wliicii overlooked 
our s'alley, and listen to this warlike talk 

We scrounged rsvo eggs tor dinner and ate them raw in nee 
M. and Takani and I had a little room in the yaincn to oursclvw, 
and as soon as it w.as dark we spread onr blankets oii the bepards 
of the k’ang and courted sleep The moon, nearly full, rode Jug i 
up over the mountains, making the dusty court)'ard silver me 
stamping on' it die honied black shadow's of Chinese eaves n 
die outskirts of the village a dog avas liow'ling. Ponies stamped 
and jerked their head-ropes under the compound wall, niulc-bclls 
Jingled softly. ' The thick-whcclcd wagons stood loaded tor an 
early start; we should be off again m five hours time. 
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The officers were talking in the next room, and I noticed as 
I have often noticed before the strange effect of gomg to slrcp to 
the sound of foreign words. You do not know die lan^age. 
You arc not hstemng But perhaps a speaker raises his voice, 
and your mind, sliding luxuriously into unconsciousness, in- 
voluntary catches a sequence of sounds and, dra^gmg you back 
from the happy frontiers of oblivion, translates diem automatically 
into some fantastic Enghsh sentence w ith a corresponding cadence. 
So you are suddenly atvakc agam, and there is ringing urgchdy 
m your ears some such altogcdicr unaccountable phrase as ‘Jolui 
said all my sca-hons were glass’ or ‘Why go to Crewe; Barabbas? _ 
The tone, the vow'el-sounds, of the speaker who disturbed you 
are exactly reproduced, but your fuddled mind has adapted diem, 
With great rapidity and a kind of wild mgenuity, to the w'ord-. 
medium in which it works. 

But perhaps it is only I who am cursed with this automatic 
gift Sometimes, when you arc tired, its involuntaiy- exercise 
has an mfunatmg effect You long to go to sleep. Yet_you are 
perpetually bemg woken up by the challenge of w'ords which 
were never spoken. It is as though your mmd w’ere making a 
scries of apple-pie beds for your body, to deny it rest. You fecLa 
fool. 
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,VrxT niominf' wc wcic ofi'somi aitts slut^ Wr i’oliowcd tlic 
\'indir!g course ot n little river. The track w is dten m white 
dust, anti the ccliimti moved in it so cjup.'th tliat vluic it was 
stiff dark we couhl hear, far up .shove our lit ids, the \\ nijt-hcats 
of wild duch on the dawn ilicht to tiicr (cedine pruunJs 
The track was .tlways n.irrow. aiut v.e inoieii without a screen 
of sroiits, the throwiiiy out of which would hue cut our speed 
ill hair, lor they wouhl iiivc had to stninhlu tiiioupli dense scrub 
on slopes wincii were often scnn-prccipiious 1 hid often heard 
tile Japanese aiui-b.mdit operations compared bs torciuncrs to our 
- caniMiprs against the Boers; but I reflected xs tfic column plunged 
blindly into .steep defiles from the hp of wlncli a handful of reason- 
ably anned men could iiave cut it to pieces with inipunit), that 
the analogy was only partially aiiphciblc 'Ihc bandits were 
vermin who in nine cases out of ten would show no fight unless 
they were cornered Thci' had neither the wit, the courage, nor 
■ die weapons to put up that fonmdable resistance for which the 
terrain ofiered golden opponumtics Against in organized force 
they embarked on gncrriffa warfare on!v at the last moment and 
•' from necessity; though there have been cases — mostly hushed up 
— of Jap.incsc c.xpcditioiis meeting wnth complete dis.istcr, these 
have been exceptions due to die presence in the bandits ranks of 
‘someone with the gift of lc.idcn.hip. So we marched inthont 
qualms through a scries of death-traps which no one had taken 
the trouble to set. 

Davidoff was an admirable man, and ver)' good w ith his horses 
He was one of eight brothers. Seven of liicrii had been killed in 
the Revolution, and Davidoff, who wms then a young officer with 
'Tsarist sympadiics, thought it prudent to visit China. Here he 
jomed the armies of the Old Maniial, Chan Tso-hn, and rose to 
die rank of major. When Chan Tso-hn w'as blown up by the 
Japanese, Davidoff drifted desultorily into avilian life and married 
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a Chinese woman. Now he kept a stable in Fushun. He had a 
small, handsome head, a charming smile, unlimited powers of 
endurance, and a philosophical outlook ' , 

The most entertainmg figure in the rather stolid atmosphere at 
Headquarters was Kaku He was a diminutive Korean boy of 
fifteen. His home was in the district towards which we were 
marching, but his family had been dispossessed and some of them 
murdered by the bandits Kaku liad made a hit with a punitive 
expedition as an interpreter, and since then had lost no opportmuty 
of seeing active service, for he held strong views on the subject 
of bandits 

His first appearance \sas unforgettable As we passed through 
the outskirts of Fushun we had been hailed by a loud, facetious 
cry A tiny figure burstmg out of a stiU tuner mihtary uniform 
was seen pricking towards us along the top of a bank separatmg 
two paddy fields His pony was the smallest imaginable, and bore 
ever)' appearance of being a rodent As he came up Kaku gave 
an exaggeiated parody of a military salute, and mstantly dis- 
appeared from sight, pony and all, mto an uiifoieseen ditch He 
emerged quite unruffled, and from then onwards kept up a ruiming 
fire of badinage, mostly directed against the Adjutant,” whose 
large chestnut stallion was a perpetual menace to march discipline 

When we halted in a village the Japanese would subside hmply 
m the nearest patch of shade wlule the officers retired to the 
magistrate’s house for tea and a rest But Kaku was mdefatigable 
He would scamper off up the street on his faicical pony, fling himself 
mto a house, and start cross-questiomng the mliabitants for news 
of the bandits I can see him now, his small aggressive head thrust’ 
forward, his switch imperiously tapping his absurd Wellington 
boots, buUymg some respectable citizen old enough to be his, 
grandfather with a senes of shrdl dommeering yaps Kaku and I 
pt on ve^ well together He always saw to it that I had a leafy 
branch to keep the horse-flies from my pony’s belly, and sometimes 
he gave me eggs, for whose whereabouts in professedly foodless 
households he had an uncanny flair. > 

In the middle of the morning we debouclied into a biggish 
valley, and found ourselves looking across nce-fields to a village 
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on the nirthcr 'lulc. The track spite u;j into a mirnhcr of ii.inow 
paths running along the tc'ps of the tivkes. so tlic transport had to 
make .1 detour rouml the bottom of the v,ille\ The troops also 
dndtlcii, etch unit takitio a ditictciu path throngh tlic paddy. 

We ni.ulc a splendid sig’.it, in the carls U W, (Tilnths m.inncr. 
The detachments m.archcd in single file along the iiigh banks, 
pared by their rcflcaions in the ssatcr ot tiie pidd\-iie!ds At the 
head of die advancc-gn.ird tUuicrcd the hiiincr oi the Rising 
Sun. TSehind us. gres .tiul comp.ict, the 'Manchiikuo tomingcnt 
was just entenng tlic valics, led by .■> st.'.ndiri! beuer ssith a 
yellow il.ag. Tlie tnansport, linking ns ssas .liong the shale ot a 
river bed far iwit on our left liank, mo'cd slowK in a cloud of 
bright dust mulct the sh.sdov. of sjccp ciu'is, c, eh u.'.gon had its 
little banner — scliow, oi red .and v.hnc— .■•nd the whole equipage 
as ore a niaikecily romantic .w 

The transport w'as .i wondertol thing of us kind The little 
stocky wagons avith two cnonrunis iroi.-stiiddcJ wlitels, often 
spokeless, were dr.aavn by mixed tc.ims ol two ponies and .a mule, 
or two mules and ,a pony. They looked impossibh clumsa, but 
they aacre up to anvtiung. We b.wl bctoic us sonic steep passes, 
climbed by .a track often iiuhstiiigiiishable from tlic dried up bed 
of a stream. Ihc asagons took them in their stride YcUmg like 
demons and using their long whips with rctincd crucity, the 
Chinese dria'crs kept their reams scraniblmg like rats at the rough, 
brittle surface. They were alwvivs up with us a few' mintues attcr 
avc iiad h.aJtccl, they were newer a dr.ag on the column 
- We were due fpr a rest in the village on the other side of the 
valley. We had been going for a long tune and it weas vciy hot. 
The men took off their packs and sprawded in the shade. The 
Chinese inh.abit.ants, p.athcticall) anxious to please, trotted to .an 
fro among them, briiiging avcll-aaatcr in the inevitable kerosene 
tuis. Scrofulous dogs cringed in the offing, torii betaveen grec 
and fear. Naked children wondered. From behind tlic tattered 
paper awndoavs of mean houses very old men .and ven' old women 
looked out on these alien campaigners witli only bemusement 
in their eyes. Like all the aillagcs avc passed through, it was a place 
of almost niconcciv.ablc povcity. 
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of such poverty tliat in the chief house they could offer 
(tins was often, indeed almost always the case) only ho'ilmg water 
to druik They had no tea, and the lovely ice cold water from , - 
the weUs was considered, except by me, unsafe for anyone 
above the rank of private to dnnk. But Headquarters, when I , 
reached it, had forgotten its thirst. The Major, cross-legged and 
impassive as ever, sat in a low room full of tlie buzzmg of, - 
mnumerable flies His staff were standing to attention in front or 
the k’ang. There was a certam tension in the atmosphere. In 
whispers I got Takani to diagnose it. 

We were on the bandits’ trad, and the scent was breast high. 

A small detachment of the gang we were after had visited tliis 
vdlage the night before, departing into the hills with sixteen 
captives, for whose ransom they demanded half the season’s crop 
of opium and a quantity of miscellaneous provisions. Their retreat, 
the headquarters of the mam body, was known; we should find 
them in a valley fifteen nodes away. Tins sounded promismg.- 
1 prepared to cancel my precautions against disillusionment. 

When he had fully questioned the elders of the vdlage the 
Major began to issue his orders His level voice droned on, 
dromimg the importunate flies. The senior non-commissioned’ 
officers took down notes of what he said and afterwards — parrot- - 
like but extremely accurate — repeated their instructions Hie 
meeting broke up, and everyone gave their attention to the (m 
tins temperature) difficult problem of consuming enough boding 
Water to see them through to the next halt, wluch was now 
potentially remote. 

The plan of campaign was roughly as follows; The Mancliukuo 
contmgent, and more dian half the Japanese force, were to march ’ 
by separate routes and take up positions covering tlie passes on 
. the far side of the valley. The small remamder of the Japanese ■ 
was to carry^ on by the shortest route and dehver a firontal attack 
on the bandits headquarters at dawn, thus dnvmg such as they 
faded to annihdate into one of two ambushes. Headquarters 
would ride with the smallest contingent M. and I were pleased, 
for It sounded as if these w^ere the people who would see most 
of die fun. 
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Wc set out slniosl immctliatcly. Tlic dusty little street was a 
cacophonous tangle of wagons anti utnvnliing mules and soldiers 
-Stnigglinp hastily into their hit; the simultaneous departure of 
three units in three different directions had tied the column tem- 
porarily into a knot. But at l.ist sse sscrc free, and I found myself 
asitli a little force of fifn men pushing slov.K up a valley wliicli 
.seemed to h.avc ihcn to the orcasum and .-’ppeartd more savage 
and picturesque than auj we hail passed .as set flic track ss'as 
certainly svorse. 

That was the Inardcst dav we had .^t the end of the valley, in 
the iie.at of noon, \sc tlimbed a pass su <tcep that ii sv-is a miracle 
the wagons managed it. Tsvo men fell out ssith iieat-sirokc 
(The)* were all young soldiers. That is mcsitahic in a consenpt 
anny witli a iwo-vc.ar term of service But on the wiiolc they 
sSootl the heat less well th.au I had cxncttcd.) At last sve reached 
the top and found a hreere and a little broken shnne to rest by. 
We looked down in luvunoiis sc-ll-estccm Oii the tr.ack we had so 
-lately left, ssrithing ignoniiiiKnisK along the floor of the valley. 

The descent on the further side was aimo^t equally hard work. 
But at the bottom tlierc w as a poor house bv a strc.un, and everyone 
cheered up .at the thought of lunch and began to unbuclcle their 
- equipment. A family o*f peasants welcomed us unrcscn-cdlv The 
officers were ushered into tlieir miserable dwelling and encourage 
to make ihciascK'cs at home on liic filthy fl\-blowm k ang. Evers - 
one sprasvied about and w'aitcd for water to be boiled. 

But from a rafter in tlic middle of the room hung a little ham- 
mock covered with a doth on winch the flics crawled two cep. 
Presently somcdiing stirred bcnc.ith it; the flics rose svit i a uz^ 
then settled again. But nosv there was a child s hand sticlang 
' out,' a small, hot, wTctchcd hand, of whieh tlic wrist was ^ 
deeply. Everybody was asleep, or nearly asleep, , 

Adjutant. I called his attention to the hand, .and w’c pu c 
the cloth. In the hammock lay a child dying of the small-pox 

-Pivc minutes later we were on tlic inarch again. 

,A mile further on sve found another house 
some food and such rest as the flics would allow us In the attcr 
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noon It grew uncomfortably hot, and two more men fell out. 
We struggled up another pass, die highest yet, and dropped down 
into a valley, m one comer of which there was a cluster of decrepit 
houses It was getting late, and we stopped here for a meal and 
a few hours’ sleep 

I bathed, upstream of the mules, m four inches of running water- 
and came back to find that beer had been issued with die rations. 
Davidoff and Takani and M. and I had two botdes between us. 
It was heavenly The v/orst of travel in the interior of China 
durmg the hot weather is that you can seldom (and never with 
complete safety) get anythmg cold to dnnk. It is only a mmor 
hardship, but it has a dispropordonate effect on anyone who, 
like myself, has a freakish but violent aversion from tea. The 
European is so used to quenching his thirst with cold hquid that 
his system does not at first recognize die advantages of the opposite 
mcdiod which is, I bcheve, theoretically superior. 

As we sat on the grass m front of die principal compound, 
drinking the excellent beer, there suddenly appeared on the sky- 
line across the valley the figure of a man. When he came m sight 
he stopped dead in his tracks, dien went quickly back over 
the ridge. He may, or he may not, have been responsible for 
what happened next day. 

The flues of die cooking-fire ran under the k’ang in die farm- 
house where Headquarters were billeted; die small and very duty 
room was unbearably hot, so I took my blanket and spread it on 
^ ^ compound. When M. joined me I 

told him, I don t know why, that we were sleeping over a sealed 
up^ c«s-pit. He prepared immediately to decamp. 

It s ail right, M ,’ I said (m vain). Tt was only a iokc. It’s not 
true. 

Later, however, I discovered that it was. 

\ 
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wa*; twrt o ciocJ; tlic next nuniung A bnliiaiu iDoon over- 
toinanticifcd tlte Insttc and diarity lulls la the court) .ircl before 
Ocadojis-trtcrs the v/.t^orrs were beta" loadetl li.rstib' There was a 
U'clifip of otcitciacat ia the air. It \\.is shareJ. to tiic coniaioa 
canpcr, by the males, naci tlic curses of the drivers, vitriolic but 
siib-ducd, rove like the liissin*; of .i pit ut sa.ihe.-. I edged lay w.iy 
cautiouslv Iveiwccn malicious teetli .md hooves to tiud an !ut 
and fill my w.atcr-botile, I h.id a little fever diat nioraing, and life 
secmcil more than astnlK fantastic 

Inside the farm everyone was 'cramhlitig incthodicaJly for their 
things by the iiiadcmiatc liglit of a candle. W hen we came out 
the courty.ird vv.is clearing M\ wiiitc ponv was w.mtng for me 
by the gate, .T patient little ghost I strapped m\ belongings on 
to licr back and mounted. \Vc Ind ten mile- tvv go before dawn. 

We moved off at 2.30. At dte head of die column die banner 
of die Rising Sun went forward, flickering lil c a spectre The 
ttack showed grey hefote us. The feet of men and pomes made 
little sound in the thick dust. iJic small, plodding infantrymen 
^nll v'.orc dicir coolie hats, and die stesd helmets slung across dicir 
tacks Were humps below their shoulders Tlicsc things, and the 
silence of dicir march, made dicni grotesque and eerie; I felt that 
1 was riding with a goblin army. 

An order came down the column, and holts ratded as die men 
loaded dicir rifles. With a certain surprise (for I w'as leading the 
kind of life that suits me, and it had lulled me into a peaceful and 
unreflecting state of mind) I reminded myself diat presendy, if 
2 ii Went Well, av'c should be doing our best to kill a lot of other 
people, and they would be doing their best to kill us The prospect 
of whistling bullets w,as nuldly exciting; but only nuldly, for die 
chances of their whisding in anytiiing uncomfortably like die 
dght direction I took to be remote. A posse of opium-addicts 
2rmcd widi rusty Mausers did not, Iiow'cvcr lavishly they nught 
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be decorated with paper charms conferring invulnerability, con- 
stitaite a ven- redoubtable foe Besides, I strongly suspected that 
they would scratch the fixture altogcdicr 
In campaigning of this sort mteUigcncc is more than half the 
batde. for without intelligence no battle can take place; and I did 
not doubt that in this respect the bandits w’erc better served than, 
w'c were. In every tallage of die distnct they harried they were 
reputed to have the wealth of the pnnapal families so exaedy 
assessed that they knew, not only wliich people to capture, but * . 
how much to demand for their ransom (Except tvhen demng with -- 
foreigners, the Manchunan bandit is too good a business man to 
be impossiblv exorbitant.) 

It W'as in short tortually certain diat we had been brushing - 
all the mne against an unseen web of spies; and news travels fast- < 
in the East, in fact as w'eU as m sensational fiction. That man on 
the sky-line last mght had been only one — die most spectacular — 
of a thousand potcnnal sources of w'ammg to the bandits. I looked 
at the mtneate moonht pattern of the mountains and reflected 
drotvsiiy diat for a small force escape should be an easy^ matter, 
however well w'e blocked the passes in dieir rear. I resigned my- . 
self to disillusionment and presendy fell asleep in the saddle. 

Tw'o hours later the sky w'as paling and the stars w’ere almost 
gone Now’ you could see die bats as they flew. In a litde it would 
be dawn The head of the column debouched suddenly from the 
wide, irregular gorge down which we had been marching,- 
and our objeenve W’as in sight; a big jagged mountam, which 
thrust forward shoulders to enclose a valley. The bandits’ place 
was^ in the valley, w’hich W'as perhaps a mile away, and of which 
litde could as yet be seen. Our other tw'o contingents were pre- 
sumably in position on die other side of the mountam. Thebatde- 
field W'as before us 

So lar 1 had ndden in an agreeable torpor, shot with moment- 
ary flashes of antidpaDon and conjecture. Now’ things began to 
happen. 

They W'erc waxing dungs, but they happened in such a 
baffling and enigmatic w'ay that it took us some time to reahze 
this First of all, from the inside of die valley, w'hich was half 
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likyci from us In- a spur, there ri'i!e'.i up with preat ciclibcration 
3 du’ek cloud of inlhd 5 »uokc: vmicoiic had fired a house, or 
houses. (But who! Ajsd wh)J W’c had ueitlicr tiie umc nor the 
data to answer dit-sc question' ) 'i lu n more smoke v.-as seen, 
oauiinp dlls time from a Hub come m the lull ji-'t above ns, quite 
dose; it rose ilowlv in the 'till au, a dim ami deprccaung column 
(Hors long had that sittnai fire been bunung? Had it evoked die 
other, or the odicr it?) Tiie oirittts, sitting <quatly on tlitir pomes, 
looked with dkapprov.al at these portents 

The Major murd an order. Kaku and ru o ether mounted men 
'A’au c].attcrinp up an old path and disappc.arcd into the come 
.alwc, from sshith ilic smole i-ont!m:i.d to .ascend in a bland, a 
rather $e!P-a>nscious w.ay. The cclurnu was halted, but vers few 
of the drcvl men lay down. It ww jini beiTiiiinng to get light 

In fi'.'c minutes tlic horsemen rc.ippearcd. bnnging with them 
one prisoner. He was a tall, facctinus-looking voiuh, who seemed 
in no doubt of his ability to pcss the sitirition ofl with a laugh 
But Kaku v.'cnt at him like a terrier, thrtatcninp fearful thiiij^s in 
a series of stacraro yaps, while the ofikers stood round, mnjesdc 
but uninitiated, tagcily absorbing what few scraps of Japanese the 
litdc bo) flung them over his shoulder, Meanwhile the smoke- 
cloud above the bandits’ valley thickened .and slow’ly spread in 
sumptuous, bulging convolutions. 

The prisoner’s facctiousness drained slowly from him. At last 
^hc gave way altogether: indic.atal which of the three paths before 
'm led to our objective: .and was ordered to guide us down u. 
The hot semen scrambled into their saddles Hie bandits aly, 
grinning in a sickly way, w.as given the colours to carry' ^no a 
stirrup-faUicr to hold on to. An advance miard on pomes, lialt a 
doicn strong, set off dossui tlie winding path. M and I went with 
them, cxpcniiig to be called back at any moment Tlic infantry men 
followed as fast as they could. 

That .scrambling charge, tliough unprofitable, was exhilarating. 
ICA’as die hour of dawn - th.at instant in the day s long hfe sviicn 
everything seems still and poised and has a quality of surprise, 
like' unexpectedly good scenery disclosed by the rise of curtain. 
We rode circuitously' benveen a succession of httlc bin s s n 
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rose like trec-c^o^\^lecl islands from the valley’s floor; and all -the 
time we dipped in and out of dead ground, so that our goal was 
not continuously m sight Tlic chance of an ambush, though it 
seemed to me remote, lent to the landscape, already picturesque, 
an added interest, no geologist could have eyed tlic crags, no botanist 
the tangled scrub, more keenly or judiciously tlian we did. Or 
more in -vam 

For nothmg happened We trotted forward, important and 
mtrepid; and were ignored Only, as we drew near it, tlie original 
column of smoke was jomed by otliers Clouds less-well estabhshed 
but as dense began to plume the whole area in which our imagiri- 
ations were busy reconstructing tlie bandits’ stronghold. A-petulant 
and unaccountable incendiarism was clearly die order of tlie day. 

We came to a place where die path forked and halted for a 
moment On the very noticeable silence thus created there fell, 
with an air of premeditation, die hollow sound of an explosion; 
some way distant. This increased our perplexity; nobody could 
guess what it meant Later we learnt that it was a random shot — 
such a shot as one fires into reeds to see if they hold duck — from 
the mountain gun of the Manchukuo contingent That, I am 
shamed to say, is the nearest I have ever come to heanng a shot 
fired m anger. 

The sound, though mexphcable, was exciting. Everyone put 
their pomes into a gallop. We went clattering down the path, 
past a clump of trees, round the comer of a deserted hut, and slap 
into die bandits’ stronghold Stronghold, indeed! It looked like 
Hi^ ^ heath fire m what house-agents call the Surrey 

From the never very desirable sites of half a dozen huts flames 
rapt noisily mto the air A mean hamlet was gome up in smoke 

e ore our eyes Three or four houses had not been fired; an 
omission winch we lost no time in makmg good. This seemed to 
me inore like co-operation than revenge, but there was nothing 
else that we could do, even by way of a gesture. The bandits’ 
v^age stood in a clearing at the foot of a slope; behind it the free 
ot the mountoin rose steeply, clodied widi a forest of almost sub- 
pical density and to all appearances trackless The last of the 
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bsn^ic couid not lia\c left the tleaitu^ more than ten minutes 
ago, but thc 3 ' were as far beomd the rtach of pursuit as if thev 
had had an liour’s '■tan. It saais hopticss couiur\ 

Of their captives there was no siun Tor some reason nobody 
seemed to bother tJ’cir beads very muth .ibout c!ic fate of tliosc 
siKtccn unforumsic people. Alas lor the theorists,, wiio pretend 
that in diese intcmatioruiiy minded divs ^11 mem'\’r> of die hmnan 
r-iocare fast bccominitas ctiiial in c.-'ch other’s own escs as in die eyes 

of God I coil’d not help rcflcciint; thu if tliosc sixteen Chinese 

had been one linsth.h spinster f nncht iiase bid a dificrent talc 
to tel! (3f our abortive cxpeslition 

' Tlic fires burned brisllv in .m cnipis s alley We Iclt them 
mcklinc; irrcsponsiblv ami rode sadiv bad. to meet the inam bodv, 
feeling tji.it we liad Wen sct'rcd off ( I houch iiow exaedv di,at 
ss’anton dcstmaion ofthetr own properts coviK! be interpreted as 
one up to die bandits, I am to this day i.ir from clear ) Still, we 
felt di.at Uc had been sold, where \vc iiad prcpirtd to sell our 
lives. The steam rising from our pomes stank of anti-clim.i.x. 

WJicrc would we be without tlm pleasmcs of amicipattom 
l-ife is like {among other things) a tlnld’s money -box. llic process 
of hoarding, vdicther it be hopes or pennies, afiords a delight 
sshich, though mild, is continuous and nrser turns sour When 
at last SVC spend wiiat ss'c have sas'cd up, we purchase .almost 
.alssays disappoimment. ‘This isn’t at all sshat I svarited, we 
'grumble; ‘this isn’t up to t.xpectation.’ /\iid in our cliagrm (.against 
,svhicli experience should iiavc taught us to forearm ourscK'cs) sve 
forgot what pleasure expectation gasx us before it was cheated 
In this matter I am at once a defeatist and an opportunist I 
allosv myself to cntcruin high hopes, not because I expect them 
for a moment to be realized, but because I enjoy entertaining 
them. I am a connoisseur, a rather unscrupulous connoisseur, 
' of the delights of anticipation. I promise myself S'^oat things 
burcly for the fun of making tiic promises In diis way I had got 
the niajdmum enjoyment from diis cxpcdidon which hau just 
ended in fiasco. No optimist could have more keenly or 
consqously relished its excitements in advance, no sccpoc could 
have accepted their non-fulfilment with more impregnab c 
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equanimity Tbs capaaty for making the best of both worlds — 
the present and the future — I attnbute to my Scottish blood. 

Even now, m tins moment of deflation, anticipation was at hand 
to buoy us up agam There is always something to look forward 
to In this case it was breakfast We had been on the move for 
some hours, and as we sprawled beside a pleasant little stream the 
prospect of putting something in our empty belhes made feilure 
seem, for the moment, much less bitter. Soon wc were eating 
cold rice and pickles and making, with a judiaous air, chimeric<al 
surmises about the bandits’ flight. The lulls looked very lovely. 
A cuckoo called from a copse of oak. Huge clouds of smoke 
drifted and hung and rose to catch the early sunhght above a 
valley winch was stdl a bowl of shadows. There was a smell of 
burning thatch m tlie air. 

On a spur above us three signallers were heliograpliing to 
one of the other contmgeuts on a ridge across the valley. Hosy 
very up to date we were, I reflected; so modem, so mobile, so 
well disaplincd. Wc ought to be a match for any bandits. . . . 

‘Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!’ called that aggravating' bird, in 
what seemed to me a very pointed manner. 
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That day we did ajioilier liiRi; inarch, ranny our nuJdav meal on 
a farm Uirotigh ujn'ch roinc of the bandits iiad yas'cd only three 
hours before us. After tliat we never jucKcd up ilicir tr.ul again, 
and indeed in tlicie labyrinthine hills it -.soidd have bten surprising 
if We had. 

In die late afternoon we joined forces v.nli the other tv.o con- 
tingents where two valleys fnrhed .and canipcd dierc i>i a little 
village. The mavor of thu plice made .a specrh of welcome in 
die course of wlitrii he %\ta sicL twice; done ni the oll-lniul matter- 
of-fact way in which he did it, dm stnid; toe as rather an clTcctivc 
oratoriot! trick. 

The other contiiiueni.s lud been no luchier th.in we. I he Man- 
chidtuo troops had (so dicy said) fired at long r.ange on a party 
of bandits as dicy disappeared into a wot'd; tiie volley, it was 
claimed, had wrought grc,at havoc, but unfortuintclv there had 
' been no tune to verify any cisinltics Tlicy had, on ilic oclier hand, 
captured a m.m who w.is earning a written warning of our a|>- 
proach to the b.indics, and also some of the charms which guarantee 

invnlncrabilit)'. 

These were thin, yellowish strips of paper on whicli w.as w.ishily 
portrayed in red the face of a man (or demon) m the grip of some 
poV'crfiil but not easily definable emotion I base heard vanous 
accounts of the ways in which these charms arc used ’I he fanatical 
.politico-religious bandits— the Red Spears, the Big Swords, .and 
inch like — arc the most addicted to them Sometimes tJic charms 
merely pinned to the breast, or fastened to tlic rifle, sword, 
spear. More often dicy arc taken intcnially— either chewed 
md swallowed, or burnt and their ashes dissolved in water, which 
“^cunJ:, As a form of Dutch courage dicy can be extraordinarily 
effective. I know of cases where bandits, naked to the waist, have 
' I machine guns of an armoured train and snlfcrcd anni- 
huation sooner dian repulse. Tiic regular, dycd-in-tlic-w'oo! 

tiS 
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fanatics are tlonimatcd by pncsts of a Rasputinian denominarion, 
and It is these priests who issue the charms. Superstition alone 
can hardlv account for the stimulus which they lend to the tactics 
of a race given neither to doing nor dying; there is a theory which 
seems to me plausible, that these little slips of paper contain some 
kind of drug I venfied the case of a Pohsn schoolboy from Harbin, , 
who was held for ransom by a gang of Red Spears. In die course , 
of his captivity' he noticed that the bandits always ate diese charms 
before gomg into action, and was amazed by the uncharacteristic . 
danng which they then displayed. One day he stole and ate a 
charm Its effect, he said, was to make him feel ‘like a king' for ^ 
half an hour after which he became di 2 Z)% lost consciousness, 
and went into a deep and lengthy sleep. ^ 

I must admit, however, that in the charms I saw there appeared “ 
to he no traces of narcotics, not that I should have been able to 
recogmze them if they had been there " 

We marched for dircc more days after we had missed the bandits 
They were uneventful but not unmtercsong. In the wilage where 
two valleys forked and die mavor was queasy we left behind us 
a hundred men to clear up — ‘(sic)’ notes my uncharitable diary — < 
the gang which we had failed so signally to exterminate. 

I should liave mentioned before now the propaganda unit’ 
which was attached to the column. Its personnel consisted of 3 
Tapanese, a Chinese, and a Korean — all young men — and its- 
equipment of a gramophone, an unlimited quantity of pamphlets, 
and a lot of medical supphes When die column halted for thc^ 
night the propagandists set about getting an audience. This was 
^ U ^ came in, for the peasants had never seen 

Its like before. The children were usually the first in whom curiosity 
conquered their instinctive distrust of this new magic; they were 
cas y cntonced, and would duster round, suclang their fingers 
and mechanically scratching, ’while the plangent Chinese music 
repeated itsdE in the dusk. After a bit they would be sent to fetch 
tocu elders, and the concert contmued until a decent audience 
had been collected. 

There followed a brief medical interlude. Purges were ad- 
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Kjit«itcrc<3, cues baiicingccl, and the soro" vlnch at least half die 
children had on ihcir c\ etuis treated with oinrincnt. Tins won 
die audience over dcdnvely and the tune was npc for spccch- 
malang. The htitJenoftln'.wasnsnaiK hornchv die scing Chinese, 
a univcrsit)* graduate from I’chinn In v. !ni seemed to me a vcr\' 
hnprcisivc way he orrluncd to liic gaping tdligers that thev now 
bcloiigcvd to a new and independent <t‘ic (dies v.as nc\s« to most 
ol them) to which the Japanese asi'ro ieiuii’ig a helping hand He 
outhned the prindnlcs on which tlic state v.as iounded, .ird the 
heneftts dicy would derive from us o.istei.rc tl tlu’, pulled tiicin- 
scUcs togcdicr and tooh a strong line with tlic b.-nJits He ended 
widi the incvi'ahic little piece about Wangtao 

The siliagcrs listened v. till a sheepish but respecdui .ur It ss.as 
'Stilndcmly clear diat die new govcnimcnt sit Maticiiukuo was .an 
intdtunon almost as rcnK>tc from tiitir toinprciunsion as the 
London Cssunty Coimcii; they were mat inicrestid in Wangtao 
But drey were unint'-t.ahahly glad to see the j.iprncsc, not beriusc 
tlic) stood for .autonomy or any other abstr.istion, but because 
they had nflee, and plenty of ammumuon ami w!un they came 
die handiLs, if only for a time, departed 'I lie vast bulk ot die 
diirty odd million inliabitants of iMamlmkiio .uc not, and do not 
waajit to Ik, pohdcailv conscious; and it is v. oith bearing in mind 
the iact thar a very large proportion of diem have never seen a 
Japanese out of Idni i, far there .arc few parti ot Manchuria wlieic 
a Japanese civilian can travel wiilioiit piiiit.in protection ^ 

' I remember one incident which 1 dunk gives a fair idea ot what 
M-aiicliidmo means to its subjects in the iiittnor I went with 
the propaganda men (all of whom seemed to me to be both able 
and sincere, and to h.avc more cl.asticity ot mind than the regtila.'' 
soldiers) to a school where dicy were to give a lecture The chil- 
dren, solemn ant! scrofulous, sang die national anthem of Man- 
chukuo at a funereal pace. The lecture was delis cred 1 hen die 
chief pupil, a boy of about eighteen, made a speech of thanks He had 
obs'iously been coached bv the imastcr, and cs’crs'onc obviously 
thought that he w.as saying the right dungs. But he neve r mcntionecl 
Wangtao, or autonomy, or any of the other liigh-soimduig dungs 
on which the lecturer had concentrated He talked about die 
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Japanese soldicn, and nothing else: what fine fellows tlicy ,wcre, - 
how good It was of them to come and dean up tlie bandits, how _ 
glad the village was to sec them. The Chinese are realists _ ' , 

And there could be no doubt that we were welcome. Chinese 
discretion and Chinese hospitality would of course have combined 
to prevent the display of any marked coldness; but. tliere were 
madents — die gift of three puny but precious chickens, die women’s 
readiness to let dicir cluldreii fratenuzc — which substantiated 
external impressions Of these last the most memorable was our 
reception at Sinpin. 

Smpin, you will remember, was our first objective, the place 
where die column would go mto garrison for a time. We had 
been marching since dawn up a valley on which a thin but none 
the less depressing veneer of civihzation had been laid; for Smpin 
IS a place of some local importance, where the agricultural produce 
of a big district is marketed. A road was bemg constructed, arid 
the sudden appearance of a patrolhng lorry full of soldicrs'sent iriy - 
pony scrambling like a lizard up die rocky face of a bluff. .. My 
sympathy with her reactionary attitude to the march of progress 
had almost esnporated by the time 1 got her down. 

Just before noon we realized that our dcstmation was af hand. 
A cloud of dust on the road before us resolved itself into a detach- 
ment of Manchukuo cavalry. This was headed by a civil official, 
a tall, sad young man uneasily astnde a pony wluch bore a startling 
resemblance to a tapir; he was dressed m a black coat, white flannel 
trousers, and a straw hat. Courtesies svere exchanged, the cavalry 
' fell in behind Headquarters, and the march continued 

A mile funher on we came to a bend m the track. Here were 
symmetncally arranged ui order of height the entire student body '< 
firom die various schools in Sinpin. They awaited our approach . 

silent immobility, expressing (I imagined) a tacit sympathy 
ytidi our failure in the field But I was wrong. That prelude of - 
^ carefully rehearsed stage effect. As we drew level with 
the hne some well-intentioned cheer-leader uttered a low, urgent cry. 
It was amwered by a deafening ovation. Hats vs'crc waved wildly in 
the air; flap, hidicrto concealed, wereagitatedtoandfro;cheerupon 
cheer crashed upon our unsuspecting ears at point-blank range. 

\ 
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Tlic efj'ccB were ininicdi.itc nt'd fir-rcadiins^. The Mijor’s pcusy 
toised. The Adjut.-siit's "^t-iihon lioimdcd sidcv'ays into a ditch 
Ati orderly w-w Imckctl oiVinto the tiust The head of the column 
was throvsii into complete conrmion 
TliC iiudcnt hody, poinp; siotsly hlacl in the tare, continued 
to belknv its lovalty and to w.uc ns h,niners 
When Headquarters had passc-d, it prew quiet acatn. waiting 
fertile next dctachincnr. 'liicsc were infvntiyi’icn, wiio bore the 
ditermcercing outhtirsi vrith a solemn conipc>surc But soon, I 
>mcw, the transport must arrive; so I stased helund to wauJt its 
advent from a distance. 

.Tlic trick worked heurr than ever. Mute .md mi'tionlcss, tlic 
carefully capered rank of hot’s and girls give the dnvers no in- 
dication of what tvas in store for ihcin. Not until the leading 
teams were tvell abreast did they rclc-asc their pent-up gratitude. 

‘ Tlien, wi,th a iliattcring cfl'cct. tiic) once nio-e blasted the column 
sidewat's tenth a salso of cheers, (r.iniic.a!l\ tlappinc their banners 
to complete the mules’ alarm. The animals jibbed .uni sired, some 
bolted. Tlie drivers leapt from their sevats on the shafts to die heads 
of their teams, asith piercing cries of irnration aiui drm.ay A 
great cloud of dust rolled up above the stamping .and cuniusion. 
Hie student body went on cliccnng. 
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TWO MEN TIED UP 

At the gates of the town, and all along tlie prinripal street, the 
crowds, though dense, were happily less demonstrative It was a 
queer feeling, this ndmg in triumph through a sea of yellow faces: 
particularly queer for M and me, who were doubly impostors, for 
not only had no victory taken place to justify these cheers, but it 
would have been notlimg to do with us ’if it had. We aroused a 
disproportionate curiosity — disproportionate because the tovras- 
people had experience of missionaries and knew what white men 
looked hke But M s enormous stature drew many subdued cries 
of Ai-ai-ai-yah! , which is Chinese for ‘Coo-er!’, and I was stiU 
more overdy exclaimed at. The reason, I heard afterwards, w^as 
thought to be the representative of an entirely new race, 

T had worn no hat on the march, to the amazement of the Japanese, 

^ j ^ kind of chestnut colour which put me m 

a dinerent ethnological category from the pale-faced missionaries.' 
The more educated onlookers mchned to the behef that.I was an 
Indian; but most put me down as a devil 
We were assigned our quarters, which centred round a big court- . 
^ar (It Was astoinslung how quickly, m the room winch was 
emg use as a kitchen, die Japanese kiUed all the flies and covered 
the tom paper windows with gauze against a further mvasion.)' 

company of Japanese troops had been garrisoned m the town 
or e ast six months, and M and I were invited to accompany 
our officers to lunch at their Headquarters. • 

It ;was here, m the courtyard outside their mess, that I saw my 
rs an it. e was tied to a post — a net-baU post, to be exact. 
A few feet away, lashed to a smaUer stake, wai one of his spies, 
a man w o, pqnng as a respectable atizen, had been caught sending ' 
ou infor^tioW the bandits from Sinpin. They were bol 
gomg to be shot^iat mght. - ^ 

ni^tceu^h^'^l attractive pair. The bandit was a youth of 

nineteen, he had commanded a gang of forty men He wi poorly, 
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dressed 111 peasant’s clotiics, and be bad a large, round, mooii-hkc 
face. It gave you ibe impression of being unnaturally swollen, 
and this impression uas beigbtened b\ a generous black eve which 
embossed one check — the legacy prcsnir.ably of Third Degree 
methods after his capture. The face ssorc an expression of surly 
and bestial resignation. His pig-likc rscs betrased little interest in 
his captors, who for their part betrayed little interest in him. 
They treated him .as if he as etc a pernnnenr, inanimate, and only 
sh’ghtly out of the ordinary fixture in their temporars' borne 
(‘Oh that? Yes, il is rather a ciincus cW suihiial. Ihrhapr you'd like 
to y^otiiid hai’c a Wb at it after /twr/i^’) 

If there was something bruush and remote about the bandit, 
bis spy svas a Caliban, bcsoiul all question bag-bom. He w.vs .a 
big ape-hke man, with 'a forehead villainously low and a j.aw 
whicJi at once jutted and sagged He had a battered look about 
him, not recently acquired. Hu pose conveyed despair, but m Ins 
heavy, bloodshot eyes, ctcmaliv senmnrang the dust, there was 
only a kind of dull, incurious brooding. He w.as like a bc.ast which 
has been too long in a trap. 

I photographed them both, without compunction but not 
without a vague fcchiig of embarrassment. They had only a few 
more hours to live; hut the little I had seen and learnt of the cfTccts 
of banditry' was enough to dull all pity Still, the cons'cntional 
part of me found somctliing queer and awkward m the tliought 
that those two trussed bodies svould be food for worms long 
before some chemist in a dark room brought to light the figures 
tlicy had cut on the threshold of death and dissolution It was a 
situation wluch would have put Donne’s muse on her mettle. 

As we went in to lunch a light raui began to fall, which ss'as 
perhaps just as well, for die July sun dancing on those uvo uti- 
protcctcd bodies outside the window might have imp.urcd one s 
appetite. 

liunch %vas the best, meal We had made for some day's, iiccr 
flowed freely, and M. made a speech. I conversed, througli 
Takani, widi a young Japanese officer wearing Chinese 
He was doing intelligence work, and what he said cD'st- 
»nd confirmed die impressions I had formed about the an i 
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problem These impressions may be lougUy summarized as ‘a 
beliei that all the bandits had to do to escape a just retribution 
was to walk up the nearest hill and stand behind the nearest tree 
This IS w'liat the intelligence officer said. His company had been 
in Sinpin for six montlis. They nowr had maps (which he shosyed 
me) on wluch w^crc indicated die position and strength of the 
various gangs frequenung the distnct under their control. Hardly 
any o tliesc gangs mustered more than a hundred men; die average 
was about sixty Many of them were wdthm one day’s march of 
me towm, none more dian three days away. Of the prinapal men 
in each gaiig exact and comprehensive dossiers had been com- 
piled, and the details of their armaments, supply of ammuhitidn, 

SndS°tJed'''"'‘' 

m j Over that period of six mondis operations 

^ j- tlian partiaUy, succcssr 

•^*c**' salvation to a superior mtelligencc 
alaincr' th j 8**™son moved, no matter how secredy, 

of rViptn ° sn*all gang to vanish into dun air, since most- 

law demeanour indistinguishable from' die 

W 'he raffic and file buned 

In Si^nm^fn/^T^l '' h*eh the bandits diemselves very seldom did 

StriTo^’tS^ 'd weU-equipped 

'heir famdies avere at that 
begeared thr ^ Aeir crops unharvested.' The bandits 

telhlent f ^rew nch on ransoms. The in- : 

one {on an avmw 1 every three captives taken 

ransom not “'^Ped, one was ransomed, and one -the 

tom of gingemw™!?tl *nnrdcred. The time-honoured cus- 
mate deSd fifr "rfin*" ^'''=^°^hig, widi die penulti- 

to. It looked as if ’ j ““ger or an ear was still adhered . 
way in diat part oFtiiTcTunS^^ ‘hne on the 

At first It was said that our column would send out without 
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ftirtlicr Jday punitive expeditions operating tviili Siiipiu as their 
bast But the lipsc of n\o da\-s found Headquarters snll waiting 
for .reports from spies; cvcr\ thing depended on intelligence work 
earned, out through distant and unreliable agents At last the 
Major admitted tlint he had no idea v.heii they would be able to 
move; it might not he for another fortnight. So I decided to go 
back to Mukden. 

There was nothing to keep its in Sinpin, which w.is a flat, non- 
descript tosvn altogether Licking in ch.iim, ami it \sas impossible 
to go outside it ^Vlthout a military ncort iksides which, both M 
and Takani svere in poor health, for some da\s ,\i had ind vcr\- 
h'ttlc food and very^ little sleep, and it v-.w hicicy in die circumstances 
that there were two cliarmunt Amcriran Catliolic mistionarics m 
Srapui, (The Citholics, unlike nuwt of the odicr denominations, 
stay at their posts ihrougliotit the hot weather Ihcsc two created 
us witli the tuinost kindness, and M w.^s comfonablv installed in 
a bed at the Mission. 1 set about inquiring how to get home 

This, it turned out, was an c.isy matter A newlv-built load ran 
down to die railway, and the journey took onlv four Iiours by 
lorry'. I s-iid good-bye to die officen,, who still rcg.irded me wndi 
a kind ofpu/sdcd amtiscinciu; hut they had, I think, found us less 
trouble than dicy expected, and muI kind things about our per- 
formance on die march D.ividofi h.id already departed for Fnslum 
widi the transport, nding my pony ami leading the horses. I was 
really sorry to see the l.vst of the pony and her iii.'isrcr,.tlicy were 

botli good creatures. ' , 

Very carlv in the moniiiig we earned our kir down to the en 
of die towm and took our scats in the lorry- Travel in any form 


- of pubh’c conveyance m China is almost alway s instructive, amusing, 
and uncomfortable. We shared the lorry, which was open an 
devoid of scats, with a large and varied assortincut of pcasantpr 
and small tradesmen, on whose faces in die counc of t ic joum. y 
die whole gamut of human emotions was reflected Takam and M., 
heavily doped widi a liberal though arbitrary selection from our 
twenty-dircc different kinds of medicine and to al appeara 
inanimate, sprawled on our kit A light ram fell — too 5 , 

lay the dense clouds of dust wdiich blotted out the tea 
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honzon The road was vcrj bad, and from anie to time the whole 
contents of the lorr)% human and otlierwise, would be thrown a 
short distance into the air, so tliat for a mile or so everybody - 
would be busy sortmg themselves out again. 

I had often heard from the Japanese tliat road-construction was , 
to be one of the chief agencies m the elimination of the bandits ; 
that any area could be quickly pacified once it had been opened- 
up by strategic commuiucations This particular road was a mew . 
one and had been specifically built for military'^ purposes. I was 
accordingly surprised to find that its only apparent effect had 
been to simplify' tlie bandits’ task by' canalizing all lootable traffic. ‘ 
It tvas impossible for the Sinpin garrison to patrol it continuously, 
and only yesterday the daily lorry' had been wrecked' and its-, 
eleven passengers robbed. To-day our four Manchukuo guards 
showed more signs of alertness and determmation than are 
commonly to be detected in Chinese soldiery'. Whenever we 
approached, as we often did, a sharp bend, or a gnlly,, or some . 
patch of dense cover which looked like a potential ambush, they 
stood to tlieir rifles and flipped back their safety catches m a way 
which would have been most rcassunng had 'their foothold in 
the lorry' been rather more secure 

But I would appear to be a kmd of Jonah on diese occasions, 
a charm against bandits. No party of which I have been a member 
has ever established even the most mdirect contact with die law- 
less elemqits m the population And so it was on this journey.’ 
No volleys rang out, no agglomeration of boulders suddenly 
barred our way on a steep gradient; our progress was as uneventful 
as progress can ever be m Chma Once, it is true, we came sharply 
round a comer and found a solitary house beside die road blazing 
memiy' though enigmatically'. But at the sight of it' the driver 
trod unliesitatmgly upon his accelerator, so I can give you no 
details of an atroaty which may, after all, have been an Act of God. 

The htde railway station where M. and Takam and I waited 
for four hours for the tram to Mukden had also recendy, been 
burnt The ram, now much heavier, dripped through holes in the 
roof on to the mdispensable pages of Boswell A wounded Jep^t 
nese soldier arrived m a Ford car and was carried groaning into 
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the sutiott-nia^tcr's ofucr. Othciui'vC the piece was deserted We 
lay in soiitc straw, catine botlcd eyes and scratching honourahic 
and by now fairly numerous bite-. Our little ca-cnrsion was over 
If it had not been as exciting as we honed, it was not as dull as I 
have made Jt sound. V/hen at last we hcaid a train w-histlc in the 
distance I remember thmking — what I no’.v know to be true — 
that I shall always recall with the Itecncst nic.tsuro tliosc silent early 
hours as we filed along the bottom of r sallcs, and the breeze 
which met us avlien we rlimbed a pass under die fierce esc ot noon, 
and the mufiled sound of men marching in dint, broken by the 
discreet clink of accoutrements, and my w hue pons sending in 
•the moonlight, and many other things as well 

Then the train arris ed, and ns we boarded it a curtain seemed 
to fall; we ss’crc back in the luiindnim audience, no longer actors 
on .in outlandish stage. Already the faulifu! Takam ssas rcvicsving 
despondently his iminmcnc rctiini to dury, already M. and I 
shscussed widi animation the prospect of a bull 
The interlude svas over. 
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AND SO SOUTH 

Two davs later I left Mukden for Dairen. Dairen is a sort- of 
Japanese Hongkong, very orderly and hygienic and up to date. 
You can dnnk the water from the taps wnthout fear of poisoning. 
All die cabhorscs are stabled at night in a depot outside the tos\m, 
so as to numnuze die insect menace There arc any number of large 
schools and hospitals, diougli it is true diat diese might be fewer 
avere Dairen less potentially important as a strategic base where 
extra barracks may one day be needed. The general atmosphere^ 
of the place is suggestive of a garden suburb. 

From Dairen I went by boat to Taku, and dience, in a slow, 
hot train, to Peking. I stayed in Peking for ten days, writmg dis- 
patches and enjoymg the hospitalit}* of people too numerous to 
mention. To desenbe Peking you must be somediing of an artist 
and somediing of a scliolar, I, who am nothmg of either, prefer 
not to attempt it You will be spared the pen-picture ivhicK you 
had good reason to 'dread; the diarm of the place is incoxranu- 
mcable. ■ . 

For all Its cunous beauty, I would not like to Hve diere. An 
atmosphere of unreahty persuades the Legarion Quarter. The 
diplomats drift to and fi:o with die slow, stately, and mysterious 
grace of fish m an aquarium Yes, that is what Peking is like: an 
aquarium. Round and round they go, serene and glassy-eyed. 
..Their natural surroundings have been artfully reconstructed in a 
confined space, behind glass Round and round, round and round 
; . . How imperturbably they move! Are they contented; Have 
they forgotten the sea; I doubt in 

■ Feng Yu-hsian, the ‘Christian General’, was creating a diversion 
at Kalgan. Nanking had rushed 6o;ooo troops up the short line 
which reaches the marches of Inner Mongoha. I was planning to 
follow them when the line was cut; to travel that way was im- 
possible, and the situation seemed suddenly on the point of being 
hquidated So I went south from Peking. 
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,1 took a%ray at least one nicniorv ss-hich '.•.■il! always give me 
rlcasurr. It is a picture of one ot' the muu courtyifils in the 
beautiful liOtiSe tn which I ww shmiu I usee! to iiavc breakfast 
tlierc. The boy wouk! bring liie coftec and the scrambled eggs 
and die local paper and go awav. W Ink I ate uh! read, an old, 
brown, wrinkled man would come s! uuii.ut down a narrow 
Sagged path between the shrubs to die jiuol in die eentre cit the 
courtprd; very meticulously, nnmciimr to bmotb, he would feed 
ants’ eggs to die frilled elaborate nol Jiish m the yoo! 1 iis face was 
tcrnbly serious. From the lane outsi !e lame the siinrk ot a wheel- 
barrow ,a>;lc. or the plaintive, mechan.rai c,\ ot a Ir.wkcr Spar- 
row's cliirpcd among tlic demons .ar,d dr.-’inuis on the cates 
Overhead, against die blue sl.v, a il.ohint'' tlou.i oi pigeons wlicclcd 
in formation; there were tiny bamboo tubes 1 wicned to tlieir w mgs, 
and these made a kind of piping drone, a queer nur.ic wlurh rose 
and fell and W’as unlil c any other suimd It v as \erv pcacclit!. 

- 1 broke the two-day tram joum.cs to Shanghai at Ism.inl'u, the 
capital ofShamuiig. The governor ol dm province, Han Fu Chu, 
is in a quiet way one of the strongest iiilii in (..hin.a Nominally 
subservient to Nanking, he is in fact semi-independent and does not 
embroil himself in Kuomiiueaip politics He gisc me ,an interview 
ashicli lasted two Innirs. A squ.arc, bull-!ike man, he bcg.an his 
career in the armies of Feng Yii-lisini, die ‘Chnsti-an General , 
the dcmocratac influence of his former leader is apparent in the 
Shantung troops, whose oftlcers dress .as plaiuiv .xs diar men ann 
renounce most of the privileges of rank. 

Han Fu Chu compels .all liis minbttrs to nsc carh and take vmlcnt 
' cxcidsc before bre.akfast. I’uiictuality, which is regarded in China 
ratlicr as an ccrencricicy tlian as a virtue, is ngidl) enfoiced in 
oil government deqiartmcnt.s, and public monaluy is safeguarded by 
edicts restricting die spread of Wcsieni fashions among the women; 

‘ all shingled hrads arc shaved by tiic police. In himself, H.an bu 
Chu impressed me chiefly by Ins modest)'; he w'ould accept no 
to^cdit for tunning Ins province well and strcnuoasly urged t c 
claims of other governors who ran theirs better. He ^ 
he was by birth a coolie, and had had no education I like nm. 
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And so at last to Shanghai, a city belonging to no country -You 
have all read before of the overbearing sky-scrapers which Ime 
the Bund ot the Cinnese Cirv, winch hardly a forciOTCr visits, 
ot tlic mcditati\c Sikli pohccnicn, witli their short carbines tucked 
imdcr tlieir arms, hke men out shooung rabbits: of the, shipping 
on the V ide dim- river which, ranging trom the sampan to ,thc 
C.P K Imer, reflects the whole history of commercial navigation: 
of the Shanghai Club, which has tlic longest bar m the world: of 
the unnumbered mght clubs, where tlic shm, shek Chinese girls 
are on the whole more popular than their Russian colleagues' 
of the nch Chmese, whose big cars arc packed witli guards agaimt 
die kidnappers, of the trams, and the clectnc lights, and die in- 
cessant noise, and die crowds for ever promenading, capriciously 
suicidal (a trafilc sense is not one of the lessons which the West 
has been able to teach the East), of the strange cosmopolitan 
atmosphere m winch an Amcncan flavour predominates . . • 
You have all, I say, heard these dimgs ftiUy described before 
IF you hear them fully desenbed again, it will not be my fault. 
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Tjtf diaptcrs t!int fi'-llow arc an accoinu pI a long joiimc\ luulct- 
rd.cn wiih the object of in\c-.iipinng tiir Coiniminist sim.iuon 
h; Sotilli Chinn. Unlw the rcnclu H'niir.tnnd'i mote or Ic,vs whnc 
tlntMtmtion h, the nnrrati'.c will K^e such mteri-st 3 n it ninv ha\c 
ior hhn Accordingly I will Munimn?- at the k ginning ol the 
Jouniey the conclusions which I renclicd at the end o* it idneii 
of tile inforimtioti conuirised in t!ii\ Mirtcv was known, at an\ 
rate in its general cnitliiic, in TJntish oiiicnl quarters in Rking 
and Shangh.ain oiUsidc ofTici-il qi'.aricrs tew foreipicrs m C iina. 
and almost none elsewhere, were laniilinr with the realities o a 
inos’ement whicli noss* cotnpl(tc!> dominates half one arge 
proeince and ahoiit a third of the next, and tntcrmiticntls' rasngc-. 
othen So far .ns I know, no previous jounies Ind been inacie to 
the aiiti-Coninuinist front by a foreigner ! cannot c aim tint the 
new infomiaiion which I was able to ohtain, or the old information 
' wliich I v.'as able to eonfinn or modify, was ot a nature to rc- 
' volutionizc the best theories already current about tlic situatimi, 
hut perhaps it gave them a sounder bxsis, and I think it was wo i 
' collecting. 


Neither tlic thcorv’ nor the practice of Communism is in 
digcnous to Ciiiiia. the Chinese arc iiuiividuahsts, and their umt 
'of cormnunity is the family. It i-s their strength as a peop e i. 
the}' diink in terms of this unit, tiicir weakness as a nation i. 
they cannot think in terms of a larger -- cannot elective y 
ordinate the interests of the clan to the interests m the 
or die Republic. Wliat hold Communism h.^ on China to-day 
tlicrcforc tracc.ablc to outside influence, and some survey o 
brief histor}' must necessarily precede an analysis o t ic pre , 

situation. . r i v 

. in 1926, when die Northern E.xpcdition set out for the Y.ang 
Valley from Canton, the influence of Borodin and the 
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advisers was strong, and threatened to become paramount. The 
armies were preceded on their northward march by small, effective, 
Russian-tramed parties of propagandists, whose roseate promises 
sowed the seeds of the present Red menace. Then came the break 
with the Russians Borodin fled, and the elixir of Commumsm 
was offiaally labelled ‘Poison . Chiang Kai-shek had the Yangtse 
Valley, but behmd him on lus hnc of march tlie ideas of Moscow, 
speaally prepared for Far Eastern consumption, had taken root m 
a sod made fertde by agrarian discontent, and many of Moscow s 
apostles, prosenbed elsewhere, filtered back to an area which 
Chiang’s preoccupations further north made safe for their activities 

A Commumst state was set up, witli its headquarten in Kiangsi, 
and die desertion of two Nationalist divisions provided it with 
the nucleus of what has now become perhaps the most formidable 
fightmg force in China Russia continued to play the Fairy God- 
mother, diough of necessity from a distance. The Chmesc Com- 
mumsts received moral and financial support through die Far 
Eastern Bureau of the Commtem, an organization with a small 
European staff which worked secredy m the International Con- 
cession at Shanghai. With the arrest of its head, Hdaire Noulens,' 
in 193 1, this orgaruzanon was broken up, and subsidies from Mos- 
cow — which were at that time coming mto Shanghai at the rate of 
more than ^140,000 a year — were cut off. If they have been 
resumed smcc, it is on a neghgible scale. 

By 1931 Communism had assumed the status of a national 
problem m China; attempts by the Nanking Government to 
solve it were becoming annually more serious, though not more 
successful. A Chinese Soviet Repubhc had proclaimed itself and 
controlled — as it controls to-day — an area of which central and 
southern Kiangsi and western Fukien are the permanent nucleus, 
but w'hich has at one time or another been expanded to mclude 
parts of Hunan, Kwantung, and Hupeh. 

I found that most foreigners in China maintam that Com- 
, _mumsm in this instance is merely a courtesy tide for the familiar 
phenomena of banditry, discontent, and unemployment The 
loUowmg observations, based on the journey which I am going' 
1 Noulens and his -wife were m gaol at either Nanking or Soochow. 
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to t^esrribc. ntav provide the sottesu' lor s truer r.ud ks'; rcnwiriug 
imerpreution. 

The nine of China h i>)criainc..c«, the Chuittc Comrnunistt 
arc not incfTcctivc. The Red Areat a'c coniroliid, and rigidly 
controlled, bv a central po\ eminent v.itl; hcndijuartcn at the 
'capitar, Shuikin. T hcorcticall} . the polic'. ot thii government 
is oircctcd by the Clune'c Coinnninot Pattt Irom St anghai, in 
pracikc, it would appear to he indcj'cndc.rt wink remaining ojren 
to The form of r;ovcniTnn)t. inodclkd on the 

■RiKikn; she ‘Part)', guided by ‘a small Central hvccutivc Com- 
mittee. is paninount. The terraort under its control is surimidcd 
into areas, each of \s Inch is ruled bj a liH-al Sosnt with a Part) 

man at its head. , 

All land is common. When ilic' c-me into the villages the 
' first thiin: the Chmnnunists did v.as to l.ii! .all the laiu-lou s bum 
ail the tidc-decsis. and tear up all the ktuir.iarl s The aiKl (cvcii 
including temple lands and burial croiimh') s' then rcdistnbutc 
All marketiuG of produce is done throi.izh a tt mral goscnimcnt 
agena’, and to-<i.iv the peasant mode the Rtd Areas ts buung 
his nee and pork cheaper than the peasant ontsu-c dn-tn nc 
CtntTal and at je.vst tveo local hanks have been established, and 
- notes and silver coins have been I'siicd, the fonntT bearing tic 
head ofixnin and die hatter the hammei .md sickle A progressive 
tax is levied in proportion to income i.hrn.'gc, religion, an i 
hercditaiA' svstcin have been abolished All cipit.al above a certan 
very small amount is confiscated, and the prosperous arc re cn 

^In tfic autumn of 1933 die fighting strength of the 
was about 70.000 rifles: it fluctuates widely, hue rare ) a 
50.000. The nucleus of this force is tlic Pirsr. T bird and rifth Arm) 
, 'Corps. These arc hard, well-disciplined, and verv' mo P 

With a formidable rcput.ation. Nominallv owr) ‘ 1 

female, of this ruthlessly improvised rcjniblic is consc p 
service bsor widi die Red Armies between dm 
or forty, wink boss below fifteen must join the You.n * g • _ 
A number of semi-independent units, mostly banaics, ^ 
operation with the organiacd mam body, and during P 
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the first wave of the Communist attach usually comprises a screen 
of these guemilas, supplemented by boys — occasionally women— 
armed svith spears, on whom tlic enemy expends much of Ins never 
very plentiful ammmution An ancnal has been establislied in 
which rifles can be repaired, bullets cast, and old cartndge c^es* 
reloaded, but hitlicrto the mam supply of arms and ammunition' 
has come, voluntarily or mvolimtanly, from the Nationalist armies 

When, as not mfrequendy happens, a detachment of Govern- 
ment troops surrenders, die officers are shot, the nfles and bandoliers 
collected, and the men sent home with a dollar or two in theif 
pockets, for as allies m the ranks they arc less valuable to the Reds- 
dian as parasites hsmg on die surrounding country, where their 
imv/elcomc presence breeds an atmosphere favourable to Com- 
munism 

The Red Armies arc commanded by Chu Teh, a general of 
expcnence and resource, said to have had some German training. 
His pohtical adsnser is Mao Dsu Tung, a gifted and fanatical young 
man of thirty-flve suffermg from an mcurable disease. This pair 
have made themselves uito something of a legend, and the Com- ' 
munist High Command is invanably referred to as Chumao. In 
addition to the Red Armies in Kiangsi, there is a Communist force 
of some 5000 nfles in southern Hupeh, and a large roving army 
which has found its way up to the borders of Szechwan after 
beii^ dislodged from Hupeh m the autumn of 1932 The former 
ot these is in reasonably close touch mth headquarters in Kiangsi; 
the latter IS presumably not. All the Red Armies are equipped' 
vntli wueless. ‘ 


The novelty of die Chinese Communist movement lies in the 
fact uiat -- m a country where the man with die big stick has 
waj^ hidierto had the last word — the army does not, and cannot, 
ime the roost, as it would if die movement represented no more 
an that chance agglomeration of malcontents and freebootfers 
which optmmts see m it. The control of the Cedtral Govem- 
mem (m other words of the ‘Party’) is absolute, because the 
Percolates, in the Russian manner, mto every branch of 

hS ‘Party’ man at the 

ery vheel. The mutmy of a division, the .rebellioh-o£ 
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i ^Htria. h iinros^tMc a« lonp :hcr^- t^xc officer -inti oiTici ik to 
tec it conihp, tcron it to the 'Part'. anci !i,u c it nipped in the hud. 

Moreover— Spain in tlic Ivu^tan nnui'cr — cvervone belongs 
10 variotts ovcrl.ipping organiratioji', .all under ‘Pins' control 
snd supers hion. As a memhe; of fw. ) tiic League of Yoiidi, the 
fanners' Urdon, the I’c.asams’ Ucsoh.'iomrv Soeief. . .iiu! the nth 
Red Array Cinjup, you are caugiir in a cat’s cruPe of oMieations 
rad threatcncsl avith a cloud of pm-il'ics Tven the '!’.-rt) ‘ nitml’crs 
d!crra'*lv'cs are supervised bs ‘Coiurt'l Ccninnsions'. voiLtng 
incognito and rcjuirtinp to die <'>'urai Lxv'-cinnc Coinmirtcc 
The pcatmts may find this hantess ofterronsin galling, but they 
itsnnot kick over ilie traces. 

It will he seen tiiat a egeat de.al depends on the i.]uaiirv of the 
leaders. These would seem to be for die nu'M part soung Clmicsc 
students (throughout die tm»ac;nc:i; th.'-c is a tictncidcnis em- 
phasis on south), riany of them tr,ainc(i in the Lean Lhintrstty 
lu Moscow or iij a similar insiitmioa .at M.-'!'iro\''k. It is freely 
alleged by die mt>st reliable .authotitics that the Reds base 'tvtT.u 
foreign adsnsers ssidi diem in Ki.ang'i; nis conclusions on this 
point arc indicated in a later chapter Tiicrc can be no doubt 
tiiJt the standard of ability among the leaders is high, and un- 
s]«csrionabIy most of them arc sincere '1 here is probably ic^s 
romipiitm in the Red districts than in ans other .arc.a of equal 
sire in Cliina. 

Coinninnism is like platonic love ft ir .all right as a theory, 
h is all dght as an experiment, but after that it too often fails to 
*^-int.ain its original nature. Communism in Ki.angsi is probably 
Slot iniicii furdicr rcmos'cd from orthodox' Communism di.an the 
Alliterated brand now pr.aaiscd in Russia It is, ot rouisc, s'cry 
'lotidi simplified. The principal taicts to winch the pc.asant is 
oaled on to subscribe (or perish) arc broadly indicated by the 
d’vo slogans, *T}ic Land For The I'coplc’, and ‘Down Wuli Im- 
ptnalnna'. Tlic first is simple and makes pleasant hearing The 
*ocona can hardly be so easy to expound to pcoitlc who have 
iiM— — Imperialist in their life .and would not know one 
foreign face has alwa)’S been a rarity in southern 
Communist purposes, however, tlic Kuonauitang 


seen an 
if they did (a 
'^“pi). For 
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arc Imperialists, and of course tlie Japanese, and all other foreignen 
as well, and they arc all combating the Chinese Revolution by 
the meanest of tncks, and thus delaying the attainment .of aii 
earthly Paradise, tinted red. 

So the Communist recnnt, when m the heat of battle he looks 
down his sights and sees at tlic other end of them only tlie sheepish" 
face of young Liu who used to hve in the next village, nerves 
himself with the memor)' of all that has been told bun about tlie 
foreign capitahsts who are supplymg Liu’s masters at Nanking 
with poisonous gas and aeroplanes; and duly pulls tlic trigger. ^ 

It IS all very well to say, as most people do, that Communism 
in Chma is fundamentally an cconoiruc and agrarian problem, and 
that die way to solve it is to raise the standard of hvmg oubidc - 
the Red Areas, thereby convmcmg the peasantry withm them 
that they have backed the wrong horse. Unfortunately, dus is ■ 
impossible The mere existence of a large district controlled by 
rebels with a powerful army at dieir disposal and every motive 
for aggression postulates the complementary existence of a zone 
of military occupation surrotmding that district. This is the situation 
to-day. 

For the last three years there have been permanently garrisoned 
in Kiangsi between 100,000 and 200,000 Government troops, 
and the lot of the inhabitants (as they freely admit) could hardly- 
have been wone if the whole province, instead of only half of it, 
had been in the hands of the Reds Press gangs, conscript labour, • 
- extra taxes, and many forms of indignity and extortion have made 
dieir hves a burden to them, and in return dicy have received' 
only the most inadequate protection. If anjfhing is calculated to 
make the Cliinese peasant turn spontaneously to Commumsm 
(or to anything else that presents itself), it is having troops per-' 
■ manendy billeted on him. 

, > unfortmiately, would seem to be the word 

e atiomlist generals in Kiangsi are facing a problem of great- 
aitti^ty. Topographically it is much the same problem which 
^ Japanese bandit-suppression forces in most parts of 

_ Manchukuo It is analysed m some detail in Chapter xn. . 
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Tfjcilnnp tmt unts-k juc nu'tt on u'jc Iroin •«$ tJut cxcrv ofiscer 
to i spjkc dntikin'.’ in tcnn< of (irfrtuT, not of attack. 
Tiicre h no r«l Trent* in KtanoM rortiiicatioin have been crcncc! 
rountl dse vjiUtrcA and tov.-nt, and .an 5nii't»-<'ui!!’a!r<l syttcni of 
isolated psrrtHin'! ins thus I'ccn cs; iblnitcJ Outsuic these for- 
tifications tJicre arc no otitpo'ts .and fc'v jnttols. ncsss of .a Ct'in- 
inu'iut adsance is die ajona] for the Sv'hhrn tc' *,Mth<it.t\v into the 
salhgcs. Wiicn 1 v.ms itj Kiaiii;s! ptepatauons v ere o!i foot for 
Cliung Kai-shek's aunicin ss»jcn*.!ve. atui it stnick me as sip- 
nifeant that — as p,art of these prcn’r-tiions for a gcner.’l atiark — 
an order iiad been issued to ail viiUnes of more than aoo lainihcs 
to build direc forts if liicy }i.ad not pot them alrcuiv. Smiikarly, 
svbiic’AOtl: tvas poirip forsvard night and dav on A iiiipc nnhtary 
aerodrome at Nanciianp, tlir capit.a! of trie proMtue, tiic defences 
of that city, more than one iiundrcd miles from the frontiers of 
the Comnmnbt territoty, were brinp strengthened ssitli sc.arrely 
jcs5 «pcdidon 

in the sujtnncr of 1035 tlic Rcti Annies launciied into bnkien 
three separate but simuitancom raids, threatened Poochosv (a trc.aiy 
port), and sserc with ditficnUv tirwcii «afl by the tpth b.iuitc Army, 
the herCK-s, of tJie Shanpiiai fiylitinp ap.un't the I.apaiicse, thev took 
votli ihent nnicli booty and at lean a nnilion and .a iiaif dollars 
(Meet) in rasli, Jndpinp by tin's and similar recent vtimires, the 
preretu policy oftJic Communists would seem to he to consoiid.atc 
dieir almost' imprcpiiablc position, supplcincntmp their capital 
*nd their food supply by occasional inaraiulinp 
The Russian influence, tlinugh no longer felt dircctlv, is still 
strong {the armies march under a red banner beanng the hammer and 
and time seems to have adapted both their doctrines and 
flidr methods to those modifications of the original models which 
we best suited to the snturc of die people and die circumstances. 
At an}’ rate, a split between the ‘Trotskyists’ and the 'Stalinists 
pjWch has gravely weakened the Communist Party elsewhere m 
Cuina has produced no apparent repercussion in the Red Areas 
' There arc signs that dicir Ic.aders arc becoming more, rather than 
.rJS, sophisticated in their technique Captured villages arc no 
°^gcr indiscriminately pillaged or destroyed, the ss’calchy and the 
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powerful suffer, but the poor arc encouraged to carry on business', 
as usual Tlie role of Robin Hood is a universally popular one, ■ 
and the Communists arc domg their best to sastain sometliing 
very like it There can, however, be little doubt-that the peasaiiK 
are leading miserable lives under the Red regime; for its strcngti, 

IS that 'It IS a rei(»n of terror j i • i 

The chief weakness of the Communist polic>% regarded simply 
in the light of a method of governing tlic Cliincse, is that it com- 
prises a strong element of what may be called internal iconociasm 
The oldest, the most powerful traditions in China are cen- 
tred on the family, and Communism is out to break the 
fanuly Bv abolishing inheritance, and marriage, and mccstor- 
worship, and by trying to superimpose tlic conccptioii of a State 
as tile unit to live m and work for, they are defjnrig mstorm so 
long established that they have become mstincts. It is, I think, 
this aspect of Communism which is the limitmg factor on itS; 
spontaneous generation outside the present -Red Areas Only a 
reproduction of the spcaal circumstances in wliidi the movement, 
had Its birth could result in the occurrence of a parallel outbreak 
elsewhere m China • ' ' 


How is the situanoii going to develop? Is Commumsm a 
menace to the wcU-bemg of China as a whole? I doubt it. There 
are, it is true, two possible developments of the present state o 
affairs which would be, for a time, dangerous and inconvenient 
not only to Cluna herself, but to foreign mterests m China 
would be a northward drive by the Red Armies which worn 
■result in the cutting, of the Yangtse. But this could hardly 1^ 
achieved unless the bulk of the Nationahst armies were occupie 
elsewhere; and even if it could be achieved the Communists , 
•not nuke good the position thus boldly seized, where they worn 
md themselves for die first time facmg really desperate opposition 
in open country. . o j ^ 

The other alternative would he an eastward drive, culminattoB 
m t e capture of either Foochow or Amoy. Here, 'also for 

armies would confront those Imperialists it 
lose iniquities they have been so sedulously instructed; 
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It cm hardly he suppo'cvl tint di^v woiiid coufrout tlicni tor 
vcr\' long. 

Th«a two comingenrict. mnote hut unplw.JiiK, represent m my 
opinion the ismtts of the argremve hat in v, i)if}i can be done bv 
Conininnisin in its present stage of develop. nent. Probably tlicy 
’P.ill not arise. Hiimn, to the v,cst of tin- Red Areas, is an c\- 
cccduigly wcli-nin province with .a <.bcciu irno, sb.c remember: 
.Witli bittcmcis die Connmmist iucupat.on of 1020 .and is t.'>kiiig 
■what look like citcctivc nlc.isurcs to make its rtciirrcncc im- 
possible. 'If the Comtiiiinists tr\ to penetrate lartlicr into C iima dies 
nave a respectable barrier in their path To the soutli. the \scll- 
.erjuipped troops of Kss'intting are not likely to let die Reds into 
their provinte .again. To the north, a l’c.av\ conccntiation of 
Nationalist force-s blodj the road to die Yangtsc 

I do not think di.it CommuniMu will ever be stamped out by 
Chinese armies, for the conntrs’ is too elifficult and the Reds too 
strong. The infection has been iocahacd. and die probability is 
that for many )T.ars the same disproportionate efforts will h.avc 
to be made to prevent it spreading Gradually, perhaps, die system 
of investing die Red temtor) will become more ctticicnt, .and 
die burden of the pc.asantry in die 7 one of military occiipatioti 
asill be a little lightened. But die general situanon appears capable 
of little cliangc. As long as the N.anking Government remains in 
office China as a whole is safe from die Reds, .and as long as die 
Reds stay in their mountains dicy can defy' die whole of China 
It is only in some unpredictable crisis — only, s.ay, if the Nanking 
Government falls and no cfTcctive successor can be quickly found — 
tliat die Reds will have their chance Then, indeed, chaos is come 
again. 

That IS the whole stor)% as far as I know' it. When I reached 
Shanghai I Jiad onlv the ch.aptcr-licadmgs to work on But they 
. W'crc intricbuig, and confirmed a belief which I had forme m 
hondon that a visit even to die outskirts of die Red Areiu vvou 
be, in Baedeker’s immortal phrase, ‘repaymg’, .f ? 

foreigner seemed to have been there before. So I decided to ge 
'as near as I could to the anti-Commumst front field y 
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Nationalist forces in Kiangsi and sec what the Chinese Soviet 
Repubhe looked like to its immediate neighbours. 

Then I met somebody who had travelled overland from Hankow 
to Canton, a thing which I had not previously imagined possible 
It seemed a pity to go all tlic way to Kiangsi and then come tamely 
back to Shanghai. I decided to try and go on across country to 
Canton 
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ON run ROAD 

EvDv'oij the n’i'ip. v here faith raJiitc iciMhil’tv, Shanp- 

Im 2 i.d Camriji lor'! cJ s vrn k'tu: v a*, tpar; Tiv: fonmicnti 
ol Shall?, iui on my project dni little to hniu' diem tlo<.er lopcdicr. 
,! tra confronted once mote %\ith the o: Mr Riie\ Mr 
Riley v.'st a hnliiaiu corrcspomlrnt oi Tne Twes who tame out 
fo China a few ac;r' ano and '.'-.w .ilinoit iinmcdsatelv murdered 
m die inerior. All the way from hnntuip Honw Stpiart to Peking 
people liad reminded me o^h^^ unhapin fate with s n'ornnonous 
n-gularity; among stramters to v. horn 1 v-ae imtoduted it was a 
favourite coinersattonal op-enmg. In the end even Mr Riley 
hnnself could lurdly have v. idicd more ftracnil'. than 1 tint he 
had (H-caped hit nwivsinv. 

But it is my experience that m foreign comir.iimtu"v inhabiting 
inorcor less outlandhli countries only one m.-n in twenty n worth 
listening to on the subject of travel tn the intetior 1 lie intorinauon 
of the otlier nineteen is often either second-hand or out ot date; 
still morcolien it is both. So I went alirad wnb mv preparations, 
which coiisistai mostly of collecting inform itioa about Coin- 
niunism from men whom 1 cannot, ah?, thank publiclv 

My first objective was Nanhing Early one monmig, equipped’ 
svith a small suitcase, a rucksacl:, and a bottle of some chemical 
v.’hidi w .as said to be capable of making e\ tn the fouhsi w ait r drink- 
able but was never t’ivcn a chance of show ing us worth, 1 left 
‘Shanghai in company widi the delightful R. 

R. Was an Englishman attached to tlic Nanking Government in 
an advisory capacicy. Mis task u was to formulate n sclicmc 

’I should do wii'n[; to omit all trnition of niv vn’mij; cards These ire sndis- 
pcassblt adnmeu to trsvcl in (he interior of China — far more necessary than i pis»- 
j^. "^'5 have a mollinin}; etfect on everyone, from the provincial Governor 
, w Ut- oSfScsoM tand incad^tall) illiterate) Icmry at his pate They must bear, m 
^fmese characters, the traveller's Clmcse name, which comes as near as pomblc to 
’ rbonctic eqmvalcn; of his ovvn Mine is I'-u Let Minj;. it means, I believe, Lcaroed 
“gras cron btonc. 

1 51 
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for the reconstruction of tlie Cml Scrtnce (at least I tlii^ tliat - 
was It), and he brought to it, in default of previous expenence ot 
die Far East, a sense of humour, a quickness of perception, and a 
charm of manner which were the best possible qualincanons or 
understanding tiic Chmese. The Nanking Government is an 
enlightened one, and Its kingdom is already a Utopia — on paper 
Whcdier diat comer of Utopia winch is R. S province Vi lu et er 
be transplanted from the ideal to die real I ao not know, ut it 
will not be his fault if it is not. i n-i 

We travelled to Nanking m a car — an excellent and (like most 
of die cars m China) an Amencan car. The journey took us two 
dap. They were well spent. _ -c 1 - 

Shanghai is at no nine a likeable city, and at no tinic is^she less 
lilteablc than ui July. The heat is bad. :Tlie bumidity is worse 
The brow of die snllagc blacksimdi, if I remember right, was 
wet widi honest sw'cat. In England to sweat is both praisewort ly 
and benefiaal, honest sweat, like an honest penny, is earned, an 
to cam an-s tiling is good. But m Sliangliai diinng the siimmet 
3'ou do not cam your sweat, far less deserve it. It springs '■into 
bemg unprovoked by exertion Your hand, as you wnitc, sucks 
to the paper; and when you lift it a pow'crfiil electric fan bmws 
tile paper across die room When you go out' to lunch your dun 
clothes chug to your body, and at night you eidicr court rheu- 
matism by sleeping under a fan or hisomnia by trying to sleep 
wnthout It. It is an cnervatmg kmd of heat. _ . 

To our dehght, R. and I found diat we had left the heat bdiiud- 
The car ran swuftly along a good, unmctalled road beside die sea, 
w'hich was decorated by junks and an occasional small islaiid 
The liired chauffeur w'as an excellent man. He came from Buriat 
Mongoha and answered to the name of Alee. He 'w'as fat, spoke 
always m thick, languid, and despondent tones, and appeared tc 
be a man of character. His sense of humour was recondite, .inaiu- 
fesung Itself chiefly in the sudden, hoarse shouts of laughter wid 
w'luA he greeted the sight of a peasant working naked in du 
paddy fields. 

At cles'en o clock we stopped, left the cat, and followed a pad 
over some loiv hills to the sea. Here there was a sandy cove 
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overlooked by sonic {'andi woocioi luits, tcmiiad by a small 
colony of garbli White Rusmiu': Jiulynig by the number of 
females in evidciirc, it seemed to be a matnarcli’), and R. and I, 

' who were unprovided with batiunir ilrcsscs, had some difficulty in 
botli entering and leaving the sea without off iiding the laws of 
public dcccnc)’. The Intlic, ho\sc\et, well rtjM'd the furtnc and 
shameful skirmishes which led up to it 

■ We emerged feeling invigorated but vtrv tiursts Amonc; the 
huts was one, rather more ramshnddt than die rest, which pro- 
claimed itself ‘The Beach Cafe’. We sat dowm on a kind of 
,vmnda and ordered some beer from a Ciuncse hr>\ of creanous 
appearance. 

I' don’t know ashy I rcinemhct that scene so svcll It wasnt 
that ilicrc was runxliitig wildly fuims about it. But it had an 
cieincnt of the' fant.astic just stilnciciirK strong to underline its 
complete meaninglessness. It rcimndcil me of diosc symbolic 
problem pictures whidi crop up from rime to time in the 
Academy, full of howdtrers m dower-beds .and skeletons m 
ballet-skirts and bisliops neglecting their dun- 

Tile veranda was thickly surrounded, for no reason at all, with 
barbed wire. There was a diidteu tied to the leg of my chair wntli 
a very thick piece of black cord. Tbe centre of the stage was 
occupied by a witch-hke Russian lads, wearing an enormous grera 
hat and a Cubist drcssing-gowTi Hci companion, a 
man, had sonichoav come by a gigantic fish and the nvo o, them, 
'vith an air of ritual, photogi.iphcd each other again and ag.am 
.holding aloft this tropliy. Thev used the tiniest canicn imaginable. 

This pair, witli the tcthcrcil hen .and the Chinese cretin, were 
the principal permanent decorations of the foreground 
dmc to lime, however, an aged Russian, hcasily whiskered but 
wearing only a brand new strav/ hat and a tattered pair of sliorts, 
Would be dragged at high speed acioss the veranda by' a 
Alsatian dog. What tins piteous figure was doing, or trying to o, 
it w-as impossible even to conjecture Mcanwliuc, up a ng i 
green hill w'hicli occupied tlic centre of tlic 
, dowly craw'lcd a procession of six priests. In their ac ' > 

®ud diminislicd by tlic distance, they looked exactly i 'c 
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They yerc on their yay to a mission on the summit of the hili.^ 
When yc had had enough of die warm beer and the indefinable 
atmosphere of this unexpected place we went back to the car. 
Alec yas roused from the torpor into which he was able to fall y 
at a moment’s nonce, and we took the road again. 

In the middle of the afternoon wc reached Hangchow, famous 
for Its silks, Its temples, and its lake. I had been there tv/o years 
before with die delegates to an international conference. That had 
been a mondi after the mvasion of Manchuria, and I remembered 
die speaal guard whicli had been called out to protect die Japanese 
delegates, and die lund anti-Japanese posters widi which the streets, 
had been plastered. Of that great wave of popular feeling there 
were now no ouavard and few inward signs. 

The lake, set among die hills of Chekiang, is indeed verj’ 
beaunfiil. Bridges and causeway’s intersect it, leading firom one 
to another of die htde islands on which rich merchants have, 
built themselves cunous and splendid houses. The principal streets^ 
m the city have been modernized, and there is a-foreign-styde 
hotel, where wc established ounelves for the night. 

Now began the quest for Gerald. Gerald needs some explanation. 

I had met him only twice in my life — once, when I was at Eton, 
at dinner with die Provost, and once at a week-end party' in the 
country. All I knew about him was that he had had an extremely 
distinguished acadenuc career both at Eton and at Cambridge: that 
he had been to Mexico: that he was supposed to have lived for* a' 
time in a Welsh cave: and that he had come out to China nine 
months ago to do some research work, travelling ‘hard’ class on 
the Trans-Siberian Railway'. I knew ^o that during the Jehol 
fighting last spring he had been up^O the Great Wall with the 
Chinese armies as Reuter’s correspondent, and that he had been 
a short time, by the Chinese authorities 
behind me firont hne. He sounded an enterprismg chap, and a 
pot^nal compamon for my loumey to Canton; so I wanted to 
. get m touch with him. 

' ^ that he had lately been hving in a Buddliist monastery 

outsi c and and I set out to comb these estaljlish- - 

men or traces of an Old Etonian. In this somewhat unusual 
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usi we iverc t’reasl) hy Mr Hmio, a \ounp Chine:!; to 

whom R. !wd a letter of intsoduenon lie nr'oduccd a car and 
dro\c it at a furioiis speed rom'd the ia-.c and out into die hills 
We r.sitcd three laoiustcnc.-., and drew bi'.-iV at cadi of diem 
They were pleasant, silent, aimless plarcs, standing in proves of 
tail ttetsand inainninod in excellent repair by die pihs of die pions 
The monks driftctl about ditir conrtvaids uitii an air of bcnipn 
iletacJimcni; sdsitors diattcred jn low xoiccs and drank tea. At 
one it Was admitted that there had been an Cnphslumn staving 
there, avho daimcvl that in hit natis'c coimtp.' he v.as a nienibcr 
Oi P.arUainem. (This was iiesv if r.itlier,ap.ocr\ phai light on Genid.) 
At anoilicr lie wxs known, but had rcrciuK departed, leasing 
no due to his s\ hereabouts nve die aiidrcss of Buddhist 
Oi-pauizalion.m Sh.anphai. 

So we nttumed, li.afncd, to Han-.tchosv, and dined with Mr. 
lisiao m a Chinese restaurant ovcrlos'king tiie lake, across which 
the lights of sampans moved inanK from room downstairs 
canie that sound winch so often aceoinpamcs meals in China — 
the staccato, competitive ejaculations of.i party playing the ‘scissors’ 
game. In this you and your opponent shoot out sour right hands 
at cadi odicr .sitnuhanrously, the fingers being .arranged m one 
tjf three postures. A dendied fist means ‘stone’; tw'o fingers 
extended mean ‘scissors’; all five fingers c.xtcndcd mean ‘paper’. 
Scissors cut paper hut arc broken on stone, and paper wnns against 
stone because stone can be wrapped up in pajicr It is a plc-isant, 
childish game, and the Chinese play it endlessly on convivial 
Occasions. 

Mr. Hsiao had been trained as an engineer m ITancc, England, 
2nd America. He bad been trained in die best sort of way; instead 
of collcauig a sheaf of diplomas on die strength of academic 
meses, he had worked as an apprentice with big cnginccnng firms. 
HE life in the West seemed to me to haa’c stabilized him; he was 
now a very solid citizen, talking good sense, but at the same time 
lie Was ratlicr dull. The Chinese mind is vagrant and subtle, Mr. 
chiao s had become radicr literal and slow. He spoke wnth affection 
^uic English, whom he appeared to respect for die right reasons. 
He told us amusing stories of his first days m Birmingham, and^ 


the problems presented by the •dmc-table'oF lodging-house meals 
He still, he said, corresponded wdtii his landlady. 

EarK the next day we were on. the road again. The coun^ 
grew still more bcautihil. It appeared that there were more shades 
of green thin one had realized before. The rice fidds were mat 
colour winch I suppose tlie hynm-book to mean by li'ving green , 
and between tliem and die dark trees clustered round a shrine or 
a grave was a subdy graded range of variations. The hdls vierc 
better wooded than is usual in that part of China, and there was 
almost alwa'^'s a bamboo-grove or a litdc clump of little fir trcesin 
sight The houses had white walls and grey bedragoned roo6; 
they h.innon,zed vdl mth the landscape. The road, which was 
now cobbled, often passed over stone bridges, from whose acutdy 
humped backs oidv a narrow aisle of water showed in the canal ' 
between the double rank of sampans which crowded die village 
moonngs We overtook many buses, all crowded, and some towii^ 
trailers on which the luggage of the passengers was stacked. The- 
fare from Hangchow to Nanking or Shanghai was only five dollars. 

The bus and the road on which it runs arc a new and highly' 
significant portent in Chinese life. In the most unexpected parts 
of die mtenor you v;ill find bus services plying regularly md on 
the whole efficiendy. Sometmics they are operated by the pto- 
vinaal government, sometimes by private enterprise which p3y^ 
hea\Tiy for die privilege Save m such exccpdonal arciimstances 
as prevail in ICangsi, they are almost alwa'i'S run at a profit. The 
chassis and engine are American, the body is of local .manufacture 
md charactensucally desired widi an eye - rather to .economy 
man to eqi^bnum. The bus service, as a Chinese insdtiition, is 
boA conceived and carried out on a far sounder basis than the 
railway. It re.-jurres a much smaller capital ouday, and therefore 
praents fewer opportunities for squeeze. A road isr quicker, as 
well as cheaper to build than a railway, .and the Chinese talent 
or e ay is acconlingly a less operative fector. The running of a 

running of a railway, is not 
fnrA oSers more scope for individualism, and is there- 

er suited to the Chinese character. Finally, in the event 
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cf poluicji tiphcAVJils, 2 bus service is 1 'ss vuincrsblc than a rn.iway 
btcaasc its cipiul ssabic is much sniaDcr 
Tolhcsnull fanner and thcsniail trader — the tv. o most important 
people in Ciiina — a bus w as pood a trim, anv cia\ Culturally, 
too. the buses mibt jprojuce a fonsuicrablc cjtcct Tiic barriers 
of (ciaMfico and of dulcet arc mo of tin. mo.t formidable obstacles 


to Chinese unity; and in tlic lonp, sios< s\.ir of attrition which 
may one day svear those barricts tiossn tin. buses etc a potent 
weapon. They arc a new thing; they have nor been going lonp, 
but .already they lias'c pone far Towns and \i!l.ipcs whicii for- 
' nictly knew cacli other onK* by n.nne now tvclianpc frcipicnc 
visitors. The olvl, traditiun,al dwrirt of the stranger is urcakmg 
doyn, new curiosities arc being aroused, new contacts in.-idc 
The buses as'crc tiic best omen tint 1 c-.'po across in China 
A more anrient and more deepK ch.initeristic icatiirc sd the 
Chinese scene is die water-wheel Tins represents ti'c 
power in the irrigation sy-tetn. In cmmtrv whirli is at .all ml v 
tlic fields arc all at dificretu levels, and the witcr-uiiee! is 
between each level. A chain of little wooden paddles, worked by 
a treadmill, forces the water up from one field to the nevt I do 
hot knosv bow many cemtincs it is smo' the Clnnese first evolve 
■this primitive but ingenious apparatiu, but I doubt if us csign 

has tdtered in the course of them. , , - , 

. , The treadmill is worked by aintliing up to liall a dozen pcrsoiis 
. of ciUicr sex and any ape. 1 b.cv are well worth watching 
small .awning of ihatcii protects the whole coiuraption rom i 
Vvorst of the sun. As they pedal at die null the men lean t k tipp^ 
half of their bodies on a horizontal beam Their lc"s mov c 
automata, rapidly but without liastc The contrast 
upper and the lower halves of tlicir bodies is thus very ^ 

'. As they pedal tlicv converse wiili each odicr and wit ’ A 

’ so that down to the waist dicy have the aspect o , 'j, 

lounging at a bar. Their faces m no vv.ay reflect ^ j, 

demoni.ac energy of their lower limbs, wliicli go g 

the motions pfoper to a six-day bicycle race There ^cy h^g, 
tciaxed and unprcoccupicd above, frantically ‘'lotnc ’ 

, gossip drifts on the still air. The tread-null sqvica' 
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With a soft, unheeded gurgling a few gallons of water arc, lifted- 
by tlicir infinite and patient labour two more feet above sea-lcvel. 

Whenever somebody nngs and tells the servant to turn on the 
bath I dunk of the Chinese water-wheels. 
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THE CAPITAL OF CHINA 


That cvcnini; wc rcaciici^ Nsiikinij 

Phcc-namcs icnd a certain ccloni. a taniT of rcuulit\, to tlic 
discussion of iutcmational politics When a man tells us that tlic 
Wtlhclmstrassc k waiting for a lead iroui irsass . or tint ToViyo 
has got her eves on Moscow, it sounds rather grand amJ romantic 
We arc duly impressed by a hint tint Rome is much nearer to 
Washington than she was a month ago, though ilic statement is 
on the face of it absurd It js a harmless and even beneficent form 
of snobberag this bandying of place-names by die world-minded, 
and. it ts effective for two rcrisons In tnc first place, it flcctinglj 
recalls die diplomatic world of Oiiida and Oppcniicim. diat 
, wonderful world vahcrc clianccllcrics arc aUvas's touenng, and 
aaoss which Kings* Messengers post madls to and fro, hotly 
pursued by beautiful women with a vaichmt for waring secret 
treaties next die skin. In the second place, the use of place-names 
puts the whole rather abstract discussion on a more concrete plane 
and often links us personally, though remotely, with its su ject, 
for, whereas wc find it quite impossible to visualire the Japanese 
Government, wc liavc a cotism in 'lokyo and only ast wec' 
received a postcard from him. And in .my ease, liowtvcr it c wc 
(or our cousins) Iiavc tnivellcd, there is in our minds some visual 
image - die Kremlin, die Eiffel Tower, die Acropolis - associatcu 

wdth die name of cverv capital city. 

Or radicr, of .almost every capital aty’. There arc cxccp > 
and one irapoitanr one. Nanking is the capital of a , 

a population of 400 millions-, but when anybody says, ’ 7 
next move must conic from Nanking , there anscs m ° 
none of those helpful htde pictures of a building, or a ’ 

or a dclicacv, or an exiled fnend, which reinforce on ’ , 

die policies of odicr capitals. Fc\v forciipicrs go o 
and fewer still stay dicrc. It is indeed so little iemorc^not 

ducers of Shanghai Express were able with impunity » 
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only the capital hut tlic pniiapal nver of'China; the latter must 
be crossed by ferry, and the former briefly visited, by all' pas- 
sengers on what the film portrayed as a tlirough journey. ■ 

Nanking is far, though perhaps not very far, from deserving 
this obscurity. Of the old city, sacked in the Taiping Rcbelhon, 
little remains save the -walls, breached, unkempt, no longer en- 
arclmg. To-day the charm of tlte place hes m the contrast, sharply 
presented at a hundred pomts, between tlic old and the new, the 
real (one is tempted to say) and the unreal Chma. 

The city is spaaous. There is plenty of elbow room, and tins 
IS rare in China On a piece of waste land, fronting an asphalt 
boulevard, stands a Government office, brand new, reasonably 
palatial, and stdl not quite completed. It is not very beautiful,' 
but it looks busmess-hke The sentries at its gates wear smart 
yellow iimforms, m spite of the broiling sun they arc in full, 
marching order, -wicli packs, blankets, mess-tms, and water-bottles, . 
for this gives the whole butldmg ‘face’. It is all very modem and 
progressive. 

But behind the building diere is a huddle of huts of mud and 
matting, and the thin blue smoke of economical cookmg-fires, ^ 
and a community of people whose hfe is as intricate and pre- 
canous as the patches on their clothes The chek of administrative- 
typewriters is drowned by the cries of naked diildren escdrtmg 
water-buffaloes to wallow m the numerous pools Nme-tenths 
of the capital is a congeries of villages: the rest is a bold fa9adc 
When the seaplanes on the up-nver service roar low overhead to , 
land, trailing a wlute furrow on the yellow Yangtse, no one’s 
attention is distracted from a 'shrill, , bitter and inconsequentiy- - 
ended quarrel between two SKters-in-law over ten coppers In the " 
evening die tali towers of die broadcasting station stand up against 
the sunset; but it is a professional story-teller, pratdmg and pos-- 
tumg in a dirty alley, who has the people’s ear. 

Pot all this Nankmg is a brave monument to progress, or to 
the wish for progress a monument not without humorous de-- 
cotations There is die Stadium, where tier upon tier of empty 
seats nsc about a sea of weeds, now so deep and dense that die 
cost of clearing it to hold an athletic meeting would be ail ‘but 
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proiitljirivc. Tiicrc is the Sw'inming Gath which, since it could 
only be filled by depriving the Orplianagc of its water supply, 
has long since beat rracketi and fissured bs' the sun. Tlicrc is the 
fine large building w'hich is not quite so fine or so large as ic should 
have been, because tlic contractor shriinh it, bv knocking ten 
per cent off all the measurements, to make sure of his profit There 
IS the disposition of the Government offices which, in a tovm 
ashcrc distances arc enormous and all business is transacted by 
committees, compels ever)' public man to spend a quarter of his 
working day in ins car. 

Akiiough Nanking is tlic capital of China, Russia is the only 
power which has transferred thither from Peking the official 
headquarters of her diplomatic rcpicscntativcs. In this country 
the question of moving the Bnush Legation to Nanking is 
periodically mooted. 

In China it is mooted seldom, and then in a more or less aca- 
demic spirit. There arc two mam arguments m favour of the 
move — one (the ‘face’ argument) that it would enhance the pres- 
tige of the Nanlang Government, and the other that it would 
enable the British Minister to keep in closer toucli with the currents 
of Chinese politics. The first argument is unanswerable, die second 
valid widi qualifications. Though ncidicr is likely, at any rate 
for die next half centurv, to prevail against die fundamental 
considerations of expense, the second argument is wordi 
examining. 

The Councillor of tlic British Legation is — or has been for 
the last few years — stationed at Nanking almost c.v ojjicia Also, 
Nanking is within two hours of Peking by air. It cannot dicreforc 
be argued that the diplomats at Peking arc wholly, or ,'mydiing 
like wholly, out of touch wiUi die modem scat of goveriimcnc. 
Nor IS the value of closer contact either overwhelmingly or con- 
tinuously apparent. In the summer of 1933. for instance, dicrc wre 
tlircc men avho counted in Cliincsc administrative circles One 
of diesc, Mr. T. V. Soong, was attending die World Economic 
Conference in London. Anodicr, General Chiang Kai-shek, was 
up-river at Ruling or Nanchang, preparing for his anti-Conimunist 
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campaign Only the third, Mr. Wang Ching Wei, was in Nanking 
Pohtics m Chma were as nearly at a standstill as tliey can be. 

Pekmg is admittedly a backwater; but a costly and potentially 
msecure anchorage m midstream is not worth much if the current 
IS liable at any moment to run, temporarily or perinanently, 
m otlier channels 

I have said nothing of tv>m other factors m the situation. .One, 
the w'lshcs of the diplomats themselves, who may be excused for 
preferrmg a post with many soaal, sporting, and climatic advan- 
tages to one without them. Two, the question of the Legation 
Guard, whicli, smce the Boxer siege of 1901, has been estabhshed 
in the British Legation with tliree months’ supplies for the whole 
community contamed rvitlun its walls, and which could not be 
transferred to Nanking witliout special treaty provision. 

These factors are mmor ones in a situation which is governed 
m die last analysis by considerations of economy. Money spent 
on movmg our Legation to Nankmg would be money well spent 
but only moderately well spent, and only that in a penod of cx- 
ccptiond prosperity 
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MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES 

Two days in Nanking yielded the inevitable crop of intcrMcws 
or tlicsc interviews the one which it gives me most pleasure to 
temember was with Dr Lo Wen Kan. 

I had a letter of introduction to him from Mr. Quo Tai Cln, 
the Chinese Ambassador hi London. It was addressed to 'Dr Lo 
Wen Kan, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Nanking’. I had earned 
this letter half way round the world, and it was just my luck that 
□n tile day before I was able to deliver it Dr. Lo Wen Kan was 
abligcd to resign die Ministry of Foreign Affain At first I found 
this an embarrassing circumstance, for the sujierscnption on iny 
letter of introduction now seemed to me little better than a taunt. 
Fnends of the late Minister, however, assured me tliat I was being 
liypcrscnsitivc, and I presented my letter. 

I should say from my limited cxpcritncc of Chinese pohticians 
that Dr. Lo Wen ICaii "is a rare type. He is m the first place not 
i rich man, and that m itself gives iiim a marked singularity In 
die Second place, he lias a reputation for honesty. In die third 
place he appears to take little interest in the party politics of die 
[Cuomintang, on success in which high position at Nanking 
dtimately depends. He was educated at Oxford, and I seemed 
:o detect in him a certain unscrious detachment, a toucli of the 
ackadaisical, which might have been derived from diat seat of 
eanimg, once the Home of Lost Causes, and now the resort of 
diose wiio deplore die fact that dicrc arc no more causes worth 
osing. 

Dr. Lo Wen Kan is a slight m.ni, with a small moustache and 
lair en hrossc. He is renowned for his taste m wine. He received 
nc, w'idi great courtesy and the inevitable tea, in a htde stimmer- 
lousc built out over the pond on die shores of which his villa 
stood. I knew that his resignation had been tendered under com- 
pubion, though not with reluctance, and I knew also that, for 
reasons too complex to be entered into here, he was 'being sent, 
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into what was wrtually exile, on a ‘pacification naission' to Chinese 
Turkestan, which for die best part of a year had been tom by a 
three-cornered civil war. We began to discuss his journey, and'- 
he expounded his scheme for reopening the old Imperial Iiighway 
to the Nordi-West by means of convict labour. (He still retained- 
his post as Minister of jusnee, winch gave him jurisdiction over 
tile pnsons ‘It is,’ he said, ‘a position for wliicli I am peculiarly 
well qualified by expenence, for I have sensed several terms of 
impnsonment myself.’) 

He was going to fly to Urumchi, and as W'e talked of it I said, 
politely, though widi complete sincerity, that I wrished I was 
going with him Dr Lo Wen Kan -immediately oficred me a 
seat in his aeroplane 

It was the most tempting ofier I liave ever had. But to accept 
It would have meant scrapping my plans — now w'ell advanced — 
for Canton and die Commumsts, Moreover, I was under contract 
to be back m England by November 1st, and that would be im- 
possible if I went to Chinese Turkestan. After a fierce internal 
struggle I had to decline the offer 

‘On how few dungs’, said Dr. Johnson, ‘can wc look back with 
satisfacdon ’ To recall the dungs that I have done (adimttedly 
dicy arc few and unremarkable) gives me the minimum of pleasure. 
But the things that I very nearly did — all, they are a different 
cup of tea! The lustre of illusion lies duck upon them.. That 
journey to Urga with the Mongolian impresario, that coolang 
pot wlucli I so nearly stole m Brazil, the pmna-hunt which only 
just failed to come off in Guatemala, and last of all this narrowly 
th-warted descent on Urumchi — these splendid possibihties ' are 
still as bnght as on the day I first discerned them, outsliming the 
stale, trite, tarnished memories of the things that really happened 
In the matter of-the words ‘it might have been’ I belong to a school 
of thought sharply opposed to that of Bret Harte. 

On, the same day that I interviewed Dr. To Wen Kan I also 
interviewed his successor to the Mimstiy' of Foreign Affairs. This 
was Mr. Wang Ching Wei, who, after a career imusually adven- 
turous even for a Chinese politiaan, has'risen to be die third most 
powerfiil man m the Nanking Government. Handsome, astute. 
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a fluent speaker and a foiccfui writer, Mr. Wang Ching Wei 
impressed me rather by his politicai ahihf, tii.tii by his nersonahr}’. 
He told me, among other things, ilirt he !iad good rc.ason to 
believe that the Communists were rcccu'iiig cl.mdcstine support 
from the Japanc..c. His belief, as I then snsperted and now knosv, 
was baseless. I icmcmbcrcd time it h.ad bem rellctted in an article 
m the AfaiichrsU'r Giierdmii by the late M William Martin, who 
had recently been in Nanking, even for the ablest and most de- 
termined seekers, tlie truth n vers' hard to come by in Clnna. 
Mr. Wang Ching Wei ver)' landly promised to wiic to General 
Chiang Kai-slick, the head of the Nanking Govcninienc and at 
present in Killing, asking him to facilitate my jounicy to the 
and-Cominunisc front. 

My next objective was dicrcforc Killing On the eve of my 
departure Gerald unexpectedly turned up, a laigc young man of 
saniminc appearance, equipped watli a knobkerry and a Cliincse 
■ servant called Li Without more ado he signed on for at any rate 
the first part of the journey He was to prove in many ways an 
ideal travclluig conip.inion His cheerfulness was as infinite as ins 
cunodty, and he was more completely impennous to the effects 
of discomfort, boredom, and delay than anyone I have ever met 

Li avas a remarkable person. He avas twenty-tavo years old, 
and his home avas in Shantung, avlnch produces probably the 
best type of peasant in China Like many anotlicr young man 
from that province, he emigrated to Mancliuna, avlicrc lie helped 
to run a store in Mancliuh and worked in a bank in Harbin Gerald 
had come across him during tlic figliting at tlic Great Wall Li 
liad attached himself to one of the many generals and/or bandits 
wlio raised a so-called Volunteer Corps to resist the Japanese 
invasion of Jcliol, and who was no more successful than most of 
bis kind in avoiding either defeat or insolvency. Gerald fell in 
with Li during the evacuation of a village and signed him on as 
his servant. 

If any credit is due to any’onc for the journey w'hich we three 
made together, it is due to Li; he did all the dirty work, and he 
did it extraordinarily well. Even the best Chinese servants arc 
seldom wholly honest; Li was. We never had the shghtcst hesi- 
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tation m encrusting lum unth money, and tins saved endless com- 
plications, for on our travels the currency changed widi astonishing 
rapidity between one place and the next, and even where it rc- 
mamed constant that supremely mystenous thmg, the copper 
exchange, would alter. Li was a tirdess bargainer; to pay more 
than } ou need for anything was in Ins view the grossest solecism 
He was also a person of resource and humour, very good at 
collectmg information and ven' good at assessing its worth. Here, 
however, we were handicapped by the language problem. Gerald 
knew a few words of Clunese, I knew stiU fewer; Li had picked 
up a few words of English We thus had a lingua franca adequate 
to die simpler contuigenaes of travel, but not sufficient, for instance, 
for die purpose of verbatim mterpreting. But Li had a very quick 
mind, and could often tell us when, if not exaedy how, an official 
mterpreter had played us false. At any rate, we managed somehow, 
and Li did his best to improve his English \vith a Chinese phrase- 
book which contamed, among other conversational opem’ngs, ffic 
following useful sentence; ‘It makes me very sad to see my edn- 
cubme bemg sick this morning’. 

He was a vcr\' likeable person, widi his square face, and liis 
broad, mischievous smile, and his instinctively fauldess manners 
I can see him now, paddmg along in his demure grey robe, all 
slung about with our cameras; he is scowlmg a httle to himself, 
because one of us gave a five cent tip to a carrier who had already 
been adequately paid. 

Early the next day we boarded a river steamer and started up 
the Yangtse. There was a large party of French sadors on board, 
bound for duty on a gunboat at one of die up-river ports. On 
the passenger list they were anonymous, appearing only, opposite 
the cabins allotted to them, as ‘Two French Sailors’. This element 
of duality was tlieir dominant characteristic, and they were seen 
always in pairs This has been my only contact with the French 
Navy, and as a consequence I find it impossible to visualize its 
personnel in the smgular. 

The^ oilier passengers were mostly missionaries or business men 
or vatiom nationahties. There were also four rich Chinese — twe 
men and two women — who had become so very thoroughlj 
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expatriated in Aincnci tint even m ronvcnation amonc; themselves 
, the}' used the language of that couiun'. (Many of the smarter 
Chinese business men m Shanghai speak notlung but English ) 
These lour represented a type v'hich 1 find extremely unattractive, 
and Tivhen, as quite frequently happened, the women were insulted 
b) the Frcncli sailors my chivalrous iiistiiicti. remained, I am afraid, 
dormant. They spent most of the time playing bridge The fatter 
and shriller of the women was once heard to remark that slic w as 
going to wait to marry again until she found a man wiio was 
her intellectual equal. 'She’s got a long time to wait’, observes 
my diary, at times a rather acid docuincnt. 

Travel on the Yangtsc is preferable m a number of ways to 
travel at sea. The lionron is not ciiiptv Tliatclied huts cling to 
the dykes which precariously inipnson the yellow waters, .and the 
broad river is dotted with shipping ranging from the smallest 
sampan to a big steamer like oiir own. On the dykes women and 
cliildrcn invigilate over contraptions winch resemble a gigantic 
landing-net worked by a lever From time to time tlic net is 
lowered slow'ly into the water and, .after a due interval, wtilidrassni 
once mote skjnvards I must liavc seen some luindrcds of these 
devices at work, but I have yet to wimcss the capture of a fish. 

Sometimes your boat calls at a little town, and from the deck 
you watcli coolies svho look frail and lialf-famislicd inanliandhng 
oulky cargo on the jetty below you wntli equal determination 
and address; the brawmiest Briusb coal-hcavcr could not attempt 
tlicli feats. TJicn tlierc arc tlie children, who scramble savagely for 
the coppers you throw them and yet somehow contrive that tlic 
infants in tlicir charge emerge unscathed from tlic rough-house. 
And tlicre is almost certainly somethmg else — a policeman 
arguing yvitli a hass'kcr, or a quarrel between two women, who 
slinck and gesture and prance to and fro in taut and curiously 
formal attitudes winch suggest tlic mating antics of birds. In 
Chin,a there is ahvays sonietliing wordi watchmg. 

Just before dusk on the second day we passed a little red and 
white temple wliicli crowns a precipitous pirmacle of rock in 
midstream, and, round which kites circled, a disjointed halo. 
Then, as night was falling, w'e reached Kiukiang. At Kuikiang, 
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formerly a treaty port and a place of importance in tlic tea trade 
but now much declined, we were to disembark. Kuling,* our next 
objective, perches on the summit of a 3000 foot mountain called 
Lushan It owes botli its name and its popularity as a summer 
resort to missionary enterprise, which has found an anomalous 
outlet ui the field of real estate. Some years ago a missionar}’, 
whose name I forget, acquired from the Chinese a large plot of 
land on the then sparsely inliabitcd mountam top, and m a short 
time the place became famous as a refuge from the sweltering heat, 
of the Yangtse Valley. It was tliought proper to change die Chinese' 
name of Lushan to one ivhich, while tastefully preserving an 
mdigenous flavour, would convey to intendmg visitors some idea 
of die resort’s peculiar attraction, and so it became Kuling, a 
manage de coiwenance between die syntheric and the facetious as 
revolting as any diat blazons the gate-posts of suburbia From 
ICiukiang a road runs to the base of Moimt Lushan, which must 
be climbed on foot or m a chair So we left tlie boat at Kitikiang., 

As we were preparmg to leave it there came suddenly boundmg 
into the saloon a strange and ternfying monster. It was a female 
missionary. An unusually well-developed woman, she waa.clad 
only m a pair of very tight shorts and a dirty white blouse. Her 
aspect was farouche, she earned an alpenstock at the ‘ready’, her 
short gravel-coloured hair was ui disarray, and her eyes flashed 
fire behind the lenses of her spectacles. Her formidable and un- 
covered legs were stamed with travel. She bore down on die purser 
like a rogue hippopotamus. 

What’s dus 1 hear about our cabms having been given to the 
Van Tuylers’’ she cned 

The purser stood 'his ground and prevaricated for dear life. 
There had been some misunderstandmg. The male Van Tuyler, 
a litde dim ghost of an American, drifted into the argument; 
but he soon retired and sat at a table, holdmg his head In his 
hands and from time to time uttering a ghosdy bleat, half protest, 
half apology. The place began to fill up with missionaries of 
every shape and sex; the faces of all of them bore those traces of 
nervous exliaustion which arc the hall-mark of the holiday-maker 
on Jus way home. A few of them were conventionally dressed, but 
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raojc wore clothes which a rcspcctiblc Chinese would tegard as 
scandalous. 

Gerald and !, not wntlioiit reluctance, left them and made for 
tlie gangs’.'ay. Several Chinese boss Iml come on board, and 
were offering paper-hachcd Chinese nostis for sale We stopped 
to examine their wares. But the boohs were w linked from oin 
outstretched hands, and we found t-jiirstlves involumanK gazing 
on a large selection of obscene postcards, arranged fanwise 

‘Master lihcc nice pictures’ suggested tlie cliorus, in confidential 
unison. 

The Church Militant had attracted incongriious tainp-foilowcrs. 



CHAPTER V 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 

We slept chat night in die least repulsive of die Chinese hotels 
111 Kiuiciang. The rooms rvere bare of evcrathuig save dirt and 
one bedstead. From dowrisrairs there came unccasmgly the ratde 
of mah jong. Out on the nver a sampan rvith a band on board 
obsen'ed I forget v hich festival of the Chinese calendar by strevTng 
the waters widi sibilant fireworks, to padfv the spirits of the 
dro'wned. 

At dawn next day, under grey and gusty sides, we set out for 
die foot of the mountam m a hired and far firom rainproof Ford. 
A low belt of mist hid the hills. The road ended in a litde village, 
from one mean house m which there hung a sign proclaiming in 
Gothic lettering ‘Ye Tabard Inne’. The sun must find increasing 
difficulty m setting on the influence of the Arts and Crafts. 

hlost of the population were chair-coohes, who earned their 
living by carrying hohday-makers up the hill. Disdaining their 
offices, we hired two carriers of frail appearance for our incon- 
siderable luggage, and set forth. A padi wound up into the mist, 
changing, as the gradient grew more abrupt, into an illimitable 
flight of steps such as you find on every Chinese mountam. Pre- 
sently we left the mist. The air grew cooler and sweeter than I 
had known it for months. Pagodas standing m the wooded foot- 
hills dwindled as we chmbed. The sun came out, and below us 
the Yangtse Valley' offered a fine combination of land- and water- 
scape. The great river on w'hich w'e had been travelling twisted 
away' into the distance, its colour a curious alluvial red. BetW’cen 
it ^d the mountains lay a lake, filled, as it seemed, with some 
quite difierent element, for here the w'ater was an untroubled blue. 
Junks crawled on the river like soff^winged insects. The elaborate 
criss-cross of the dykes stretched like a net across the waterish land. 

t WM ^rly, and at first we passed few people on the padi. 
Every half-mile or so there w'as a rest house, a little thatched 
s ter where a crone behind a counter offered tea and unhkely 
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dcliradM. SoraeuiiJc-; our I'carcrs halted and laid dov/n die long 
Dainboo poles Jrtmt either end of salneh our luggage dangled; 
but they never Mopped for long, pirtK because thev were much 
stronger than they loohcd, and partly because m Killing dicy 
hoped to get a return Inatl for the journey down 

file view was lovely and tlic cxcrase wehomc I ashed no 
more ol tile climb tiian n already olicrcd Bin in Ciiina comedy 
is ahvas's at )our elbow, and v/hen v e were half-way up comedy 
came suddenly round the comer at a I’rish trot 
Comedy was represented by a lads, twin sister as it sumed to 
the apparition of last night. We were resting in the middle of a 
particularly steep ascent when she hove m siglit — a great globular 
'^^^ropcan woman with a face like a boot. Siic was clad m dark 
blue shorts and a sorely tried blouse. She came topping dow n die 
steps at .1 formidable rate, for she was temporarily a slave to the 
laws of gravity and her huge bare legs twmldcd rather more rapidly, 

I think, than she intended. Behind her, at a staidcr pace, came 
the be.arcrs of her discarded chair, lauglung She thnndcrccl past 
ns W'ith heaving flanks and nostrils distended, to disappear round 
the next comer, still out of control. 

Jcsus-innn’, ‘ innrmtiicd Li reflectively in Chinese. He took off 
his hat and scratclicd Ins head. 

The lad)' in shorts w.ts outninncr to an exodus Tiic w'orst of 
the hot sveather W’as over, and a big batch of holiday-makers 
was going down to catch a boat at KiuTaang TJicy svcrc a strange 
procession: English missionaries, German missionancs, American 
missionaries, and many other kinds, leavened wuth a few' rich 
Cliincsc lay'men. A patriarchal Belgian priest sac in liis chair nursing 
a bunch of red and yellow' flow'crs and smiling very' sw'cctly'. 
Behind him came an angry American, accompanied by nvo 
anaemic daughters in shorts. Tlicii a German witli a large square 
wife, botli dressed for the late Victonan tropics Then two pretty 
Chinese girls, one w'lth a ukelcle bn her knees, their cliairs escorted 
hy-four files oflittlc soldiers. The foreign children were all pale 
and mostly querulous. One could not help feeling sorry for them, 
condemned by a combination of licroism and piety in their parents 

' i Missionary. 


to exchange die untasted fields and friendships of dieir native land 
for life in a country which offers few amenities to the child' 

As we came near the top of the mountain die air grew keen. 
Coolies were wearing their padded cotton clothes — things which 
would not be seen down in the valley for many weeks -to come. . 
Lushan is a sacred mountain, and on the rocks beside the stairway 
there should have been pious mscnptions carved; but die old beliefi 
monopohzed the summit, and now the rocks bore only 
crudely pamted advertisements for Chinese dentists and photo- 
graphers , 

At last, ui the saddle between two mmor peaks, ■ we found 
Ruling. The streets by which we entered it were ancient and 
Chinese, but soon the place proclaimed itself as a foreigners’, 
resort. There were hawkers selling picture postcards, and notice 
Mrds announcing whist-dnves and churcli services," and shops 
offering tounst bric-a-brac and tennis balls. On the steep ’but 
well-kept gravel padis which served as streets missionaries paraded 
in the sunshine, and we bade our hearts rejoice at die sight of 
more^than one college blazer. Nor were beach pyjamas altogether 


The principal hotel rejoices winsomely m the name of ‘The 
if* installed ourselves, notmg with interest that 

t e est was taking one of its rare revenges on the East by charging 
to Chmese guests than to foreigners.' Here also, in 
e mi die of the morning, we made off sausages and marmalade 
one o the best meals I remember eating; we had started at dawn 
on little save tea, and it had been a long climb'. 

omew ere in Ruling there were a number ofi people whom' 
•Rn^^ f 1 greatest of them Chiang Kai-shek himself. 

Teivinf r ^ earned a ‘stand easy’ for the moment'. 

I meongruously absorbed by an ancient Bystander, 

^ ™ to die swimming pool ' 

by ^ be appreciated 

unrivallpd ... China It is said that China has an 

members of oth? natio rnerging into herself,’ 

Manchuria T V> .1 nations who come in contact with her:' In 
Manchuna I had been told more than once that she had been 
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the holy mountain 

«ctcismg U)js cApadiy on the Japincse, wlio m certam eases, 
otscovering that they lintl a thing or two to learn, were exchanging 
thdr own stafidardls of honesty for the Ciniicse standards — were 
tH fact adopting the technique of 'squeeze’. .Squeeze is. to Western 
eyes, 3 deplorably dominant feature ot Cluncsc life, it may he 
p«cnocd as — not cx.actly earning a comimwion — but putting 
yoarsclfm a position to nnltc a commiwion Your losaiest servant, 
Hisifuctcd to make the most trifling purchase, squeezes sou wadiout 
A qualm of conscience. Iimincnt men through whose iiands pass 
funds humanely contributed for die urgent relief ot thousuuis of 
starving flood-refugees exact squeeze as a matter of course It is 
wot so much a habit as an instinct; vers' few transactions in China 
arc unaccompanied by squteze. 

YX'hat happened at the swumnnng pool would have been un- 
remarkable it die swimming pool had been a Chinese institution. 
But It was run by foreigners, and predominantly pious foreigners 
»t diac; so die mddent, whidi has a typically Chinese pattern, 
is W'orth recording as a sidcligiit on the incory stated above. 

At die gate of the swimming pool was a ^iiic/ie(, with a pleasant 
voting American behind it. l ie stopped me from going m and 
handed me a blank form. This, whicli entitled the bearer to use 
die swdmming pool in return for a small charge, must be signed 
by two .property holders in Ktiling; there was also a medial 
zertifiate whidi must be signed by a doctor. He directed me to 
I neighbouring bung.nlow.’, wdiose tenant, Gosfoot by name, was 
3odi a doctor and n properrj' Iioldcr and dicrcforc in a position to 
upply two of die necessary signatures. 

With diat lamb-like subservience to red tape which is perhaps 
he most striking cliaractcristic of dvilizcd man, I set out m quest 
)f Dr. Gosfoot. The bell ss'as answered by his lack-lustre daughter, 
s'ho said that her father w'as out, but that her modicr might be 
ble to help me. 

In this surmise she wws nght, Mn. Gosfoot, a small, fat, fierce 
voman, signed tsvicc in the space reserved for property holders 
nd offered to throw in a medical inspection as well. She was not, 
be explained, qualified, but diat didn’t really matter. 

I agreed readily and prepared, though not without embarrass- 
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mcnt, to bare wiiatever portions of my anatomy were -considered 
most siispea To my relief, Mrs Gosfoot said tliat it was the 
eyes and the feet which were most likely to contammate the waters 
of the swimming pool; what sort of condition were my eyes in? 

I said I tliought they were pretty good. 

Mrs Gosfoot, after favounng them with a piercing stare, said 
tliat they looked all right to her, too. WJiat about my feet? 

I sat down and began to unlace mv shoes. Mrs. Gosfoot stopped 
me. In the case of adults, she said, it was usual to take the would- 
be bather’s word about the state of his feet. Could I promise 
tliat my extremities were free of skin disease? 

I said I thought I could, and Mrs Gosfoot, for the third time, 
signed the form I thanked her warmly and backed 'towards tlie 
door. 

‘Excuse me,’ said Mrs Gosfoot m an extremely menaang voice,' 
'but that will be one dollar.’ 

It seemed a lot to pay for having one’s word about one’s' feet 
taken by a woman; but it was. a low price at which to buy an in- 
sight mto such a demure httle racket. I enjoyed my swim. ^ - 

The rest of that day was spent looking for a man called Colonel 
Huang He liad been recommended to us by Mr.- “Wang Cliing 
Wei as a useful liaison man, who might be able to arrange an inter- 
view with General Chiang Kai-shek Colonel Huang proved 
elusive. Neither his name nor his rank are uncommon in China 
(the number of Colonels in the Chmesc Army is second only to 
the number of Generals), and the information we collected about 
his whereabouts was often conflictmg and always maccurate. The 
settlement at Kuling chngs to the side of a steep hill and is divided 
up into ‘Lots’, eacli of wluch bears a number and each of whicli 
may comprise several dwelhng places. With Li as interpreter, w« 
went mountameermg round the Lots, picking up clues from 
Germm mihtary advisers and Chinese mmor officials and mis- 
sionaries of many races Eventually, on a breast-high scent, wt 
ran our man to grouiid in a cliurch where the wedding of twe 
insuan Ctocsc was being celebrated with considerable pomp 
We picketed the grave>^rd and sat down to wait. 
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At last Uic cctctnottv svas over Crackers were discharged, 
photographs taken ~ and tlic guests adjourned at hhu to a rcccpaon 
far asvay un die hill. Wjth tnngucs hinging out v.c lollowcd 
them and arw a cordon rs>iind the Iniiignlow svlucli was tberr 
destination. 

After a long time tiie guests began to depart Stdi there were 
no sigits of our ntan, and we told Li to mike inquiries He returned 
with tliat deprecating smile winch 'o often softens the impact of 
dis.ippotntmcnt in Ciiiiia. Colonel Huang had left kuitng the 
day before; we had been on a fiUc trail all the aftcnioou 

Ncvcrth.elcss, we hid a stroke of luck (as we thought) tliat 
evening. We w ent to see a German ads Kcr who \s as R ’s colle-iguc 
in his Eisk of reconstructing the Cjvil Service. He w.is a charming 
though almost painfully ingenuous man, vers’ much of the old 
scltool; after six niontlis in China he was just beginning to suspect 
that Chinese officials were soinctinics ciilitors', iiicflicient, and 
unreliable, and the suspicion disquieted iiun It was a remarkable 
achievement, To have staved off for so long the dawn of disillusioii- 
menr. 

_ He put us on die track of one of Cluaiig Kai-slicL s priwite 
secretaries, and tliis man, by good fortune, we ran down almost 
at once. We had sent Li lioinc and die secretary spoke only German 
I had Once studied this language for three weeks and, pricked to 
an unnatural flucnc)' by tins emergency, w'as able to extract from 
die sccrctaty a promise tliat be W'ould arrange an interview 
the Marshal for the next morning. So we svent home contented 
to the Fairy Glen, which was full of amiable sailors on leave from 
the Yangtsc gunboats, and where sve slept hetween biaiikcls for 
the first time for many weeks. 
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GENERALISSIMO 

Chiang Kai-shek has hardly ever been known to give an intcr- 
wew to a foreign joumahst, and in the end it was the sheerest 
luck that got me mine. All our cherished and convergent lines of 
approach — die telegram from Wang Clung Wei, the secretary’s 
recommendation, the German miUtary adviser w'ho was to have 
put m a word for us — all came to nodimg. The first that Chiang 
Kai-shek heard of us was our appearance on his threshold. 

We made this appearance at ten o’clock the next morning, bliss- 
fully supposmg that we were expected. We were not. Chiang 
Kai-shek was hvnng m a small bungalow belonging to a foreign 
missionar}'. We strode confidendy up to die garden gate, which 
was guarded mthout formality by half a dozen of the bodyguard 
armed wnth automatic pistols. We gave our cards to the oflScer 
m charge and Li explamed who w’c were; but the atmosphere 
remained chilly and inauspicious, and we should, I think, have been 
demed admission had not Mme Chiang Kai-shek at that moment 
come out of the bungalow', Mme Chiang Kai-shek is the gifted 
and mfluendal sister of Mr. T. V. Soong. Another sister is the 
wifr of Dr. H. H. Kung, the President of the Bank of China, and 
it is in great part due to diese ladies that the balance of power 
within the Nanlnng Government hes wnth W'hat has been nicknamed 
the Soon? Dmastv. 

Seeing twm foreigners in difficuldes with her guard, Mme 
Chiang Kai-shek sent an aide-de-camp to deal w’ith the situation. 
The aide was impressed by our references, as rehearsed by Li, and 
five minutes later we found ourselves sitting on the' edge of cane 
chairs in a small, bare room furnished in the European style. On 
the wall hung cheap reproductions of inordinately religious pictures. 
The furmture was plain, unattractive, and old. The Generalissimo 
of the Armies of the Chinese Repubhc was somewhat incon- 
gruously housed. 

D was bemg cross-questioned elsewhere (servants are one of the 
principal sources of information in Ohina). The young aide 
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remained as Otir intcrpictcr. We were told that Chiang Kai-slick . 
v.'as holding an important conference, hut would leave it for a 
few niiniucs to see us. 


He came into the room quietly, .md stood quite still, looking 
at us. He wore a dark blue gown and earned m one hand a scroll, 
ctu’dcntly part of the .agenda of Ins conference. He w.as of rather 
more than average height, .and uncxpcctcdK shm His complexion 
avas dark, his cheek-bones high and prominent, and he had a jutting, 
forceful lower lip like a Hahsburg’s His eyes were the most rc- 
m.arkablc tiling about Inm. They were large, handsome, and \cry 
keen — almost aggressive. His glances had a thnisting and coin- 
pciling quality winch is very' rare in Ciiina, where eyes arc mostly 
negative and non-committal, if not actually evasive. 

We stood up and bowed. Chi.ing Kai-sIick motioned us to sit 
down. 1 was conscious of his eyes. The interview began 

I got through the essential courtesies .as quickly .as possible. 
.The Marsh.al replied to them w'lth busincss-hke .and un-Oricntal 
brevity. Then I came to our purpose I said that China avas the 
only country whose armies were actively and continuously cn- 
gaging tlic forces of Bolshevism m the field, .and that tlic worlds 
interest in, and sympathy for, Cliina would be stimulated by 
first-hand information, liitlicrto laclung, about svli.at asaas happcnhig 
on die spot. Would the Marsiial alloaa' my friend and myself to 
go up into Kiangsi and get that intoriii.ation’ 

Tlic Marshal, after disconcerting me aa-ith a piercing stare, sai 
that he would. He avould avirc tliat moniing to the Goa-emor o 
Kiangsi at N.ancli.ang and instruct him to grant us every' facihty. 

This av.as splendid. This avas avliat avc wanted I thanked him 
warmlv. And hoav soon did he expect to sec die Red areas dcare 
up anti die problem of Communism in China sol'’cdJ Cliiang 
Kai-shek replied, r.adicr perfunctorily, that the Red Armies at 
present in die field would be wiped out by' that avinter, a er 
diat aa'ould come die rehabilitation of tlic Communist areas, or 


which he had already drafted plans.* 

* Those phns, eUs. remain in draft In the late " “nmmunists m Sn 
prepared campaign of tlic Nationalist Annies against tie , 

hJ already fLled out mglonously before tlie ® 

province of Fukien provided at once a distraction and an c 
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It was obvious tliat Cluang Kai-sliek enjoyed the soirnd of his 
own voice far less than most politicians, m China and elsewhere. 
He was not die usual type of glib and rather impressive propaganda- 
monger, he did not cultivate salesmansliip. He was moreover a 
busy man ui the middle of a busy mommg. I decided that we 
should make a better impression if we emulated his laconic methods 
and anticipated his wishes by cutting our mterview as short as 
possible. I dicrefore asked hmi only one more question: When 
might we expect a rapprochement between China and Japan? 

‘On the Manchunan issue, never,’ said Chiang Kai-shek firmly. 
We rose and took our leave, widi many expressions of gratitude. As 
we parted I received once more one of those formidable glances, of die 
kmd which prompts an mvoluntarj' self-accusation of some grave sar- 
tonal omission We trooped down the garden path feeling very small. 

As a rule, contact with the great brmgs out the worst in me. ‘ 
The more exalted a man’s position, the less impressionable I become. 
A man’s vulnerabihty increases m direct proportion to his eminence. 
The higher his place, the greater the incongruity between the real 
and the ideal — between the human material and the dignities it 
IS supposed to uphold. And, by corollary, the bigger the UufF, the 
better worth calhng. So I approacli the emmentm a frame of mmd 
m which, I regret to say, scepticism and disrespect are uppermost. 

But before Chiang Kai-shek I retired abashed. Here was a man 
twth a presence, with that something mcalculable to him to wliick 
the herd instinctively defers He was strong and silent by nature, 
not by artifice (for there are those who play this role because it 
pays, havmg found our, like the people who arrange shop-tvindows, 
that the mmimum of display is effective by contrast with the vulgar 
maximum). He may not be a great statesman, or a very great 
soldier, events may prove that die best that can be said of him is 
that he has been the effective head of the best government China 
has had smee the Revolution — a government, incidentally, whicli 
IS older by several years dian any now holdmg office m the West 
But at any rate Chiang Kai-shek has somedimg to him. He is a 
personality m his own right. He is not only not a mediocrity or 
a windbag, but he could never look like one. That, I diink, 
cntit es him to a certain singularity among modem political leaders. 
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GRAND HOTFL 

In Cluiia the wse man InulccM for clcKns pII alone; the line 1 had 
expected that Chinng K'‘i-’:hek v.onld prove inaccessible, and that 
it would take us at least four dau to find out chat this was so. 
Now, alter only iwcnty-fcnir hours ii\ Kuhnp, our misMon was 
luiraciiiously tulfillcd, and we could start on the next st.age of our 
journey. We were jubilant. 

We Went down the hill that altcrnoon. The descent was un- 
eventful, c.xccpt that half-way down we met a young man who 
was driving a pig up to Ktding. The imhapps creature was no 
mountaineer, and at last its forelegs had refused tlicir oflicc, though 
tJic hind ones still had sonic strength left in them. 1 he pig lay 
prone in the gutter, squealing, while tlic soiing man thmshed it 
uiccssanily witii a switcli, uttering loud and angry cries. 

As usual, it was a question of face, that dominant factor in 
Cliincsc life, which I can never hope to define, but only to illus- 
trate. The young man w.as a cut above the coolie class, and therefore 
could not clcnican iiiimclf by adopting the obvious and only prac- 
tical course of carrsdrig the pig up the mountain slung from a 
pole across his shoulder. Nor could he allow himself to be defeated 
widiout a struggle bv the pig’s colkipsc. So he made a loud noise 
(v/iiich always helps to give )’ou face, ."is the Cinnese artilleryman 
well knows) and flogged the pig mercilessly, though he was 
aware that no amount of corporal punishment would get it any 
furtlicr up the hill, as yet only halt sealed His face expressed a 
fiendish rage, but only for tlic sake of appearances. He was waiting 
for The Mediator — for some passer-by avbo would intervene in 
the strained relations between him and the pig, and effect a com- 
promise. Tlic whole incident w.ts cut to a traditional pattern. 

In tile evening we reached the village at the foot of Lushan 
and got a car to Kiukiang, where we were put up for the night 
by a Scot and imtiated into the game called Pm Pool, whicli 
dominates the billiard tables of the Yangtsc Valley Gerald, who 
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has a fine natural eye, easily defeated tlie local expert, and we 
acquired face 

Very early die next morning wc boarded a train for Nanchang. 
It svas the most irresolute of trains. After maintaining for perhaps 
tw’enry minutes its maximum speed of eighteen miles an hour. 
It would suddenly lose heart and draw up in a siding for a period 
of introspection, during which we suffered some discomfort on 
account of the intense heat 

We were hots ever partially consoled by tangible signs of 
Commumst depredations, which grew thicker as we approached 
Nanchang Quite a large proportion of the fields were -uncul- 
tivated, which meant that the situation must recently have 
been very' bad mdeed. The Chinese peasant’s capacity for ‘Business 
As Usual’ during disturbances is, and needs to be, extraordinary. 
He IS as nearly impervioHs to political conditions as the English- 
sportsman is to chmatic; both exote awe and amazement in tlie 
foreigner for die same reasons He allows the chaos of W’hich you 
read m your newspaper to afiect his daily hfe hardly more than 
it affects yours. Uncultivated fields arc the symptoms either of 
death or exile 

Then there w’as a recently derailed train lynng on its side, and 
several of the wooden bridges had been burnt down and rebuOt. 
Not very solidly rebuilt, I thought, and a week later we heard 
that a hundred soldiers had lost their lives W'hen one of them 
gave w'ay beneatli a troop-train. All the stations were guarded by 
soldiers, and on the little hills commanding them, there were 
trenches and small pdl-box forts of recent construction. 

And this, you must remember, was north of Nanchang, more 
than a hundred miles from the main Red area in southern Kuangsi. 

Nanchang itself, wluch was to be the base for Chiang Kai-shek’s 
autumn campaign, svas protected as tlioroughly as if it had been 
an advanced post. A wide circle of high barbed wire entanglc- 
mrats ran all round the provinaal capital, and widiin this a new' 
and ma^ive dty w’aU was being hastily constructed. Every' knoll 
on the outskirts was crowmed by' one of those little forts which 
rom now on were to become a familiar sight. ■ ' ' 

ur tram was an hour and a half late. The station was crow'ded 



Vv'ttli troops, among svlioin were the only Chinese soldiers I had 
ever seen wearing steel helmets. They were four in luiniher. 

The railway stops short at the nv'er on the further side of which 
tile city lies. We crossed m hulks toued by a tug and, reaching 
the Bund, chartered ricksha\v.s, I use the verb advisedly. Characters 
in old-fashioned novels were .iluass said to ‘charter a hansom’. 
The phrase Iiad .in even more impulsive and daslnng connotation 
than its modem equivalent, to ‘liail a taxi’, and thus ran counter 
to the true mc.ining of ‘to chartci’, which is to hire in a particular 
and rather complicated way. To charter a hansom, in fact, docs 
not mean what it says; to charter a nck'sliavv does 

Li did tlic ciiartcrnig, and it always took hours Himself of a 
fanatically economical nature, he belonged to a race with whom 
bargaining is a passion and to pay any pnee above the minimum 
is to lose presttge. (In China you cam as much contempt as gratitude 
by an ovrr-gencrous up.) Whenever we appeared, casting among 
the rickshaw coolies those carefully iion-comimttal looks tvJnch 
betray the potential passenger, we w'oiild be instantly surrounded 
by a yelping semi-circle, the slender shafts of their vehicles con- 
verging on us like the spears of some hosulc tribe. Li would step 
forward, faring pandemonium and by Ins adamant parsimony 
increasing it. For five, perhaps for ten minutes, the process of char- 
tering would continue witli the greatest animation, and m the end 
it w’ould very often be necessary' for us to w’alk aw'ay, shaking 
our heads more in sorrow tlian in anger, until tlircc disgruntled 
coolies came trotting after us, tiicir faces expressing a sulky 
acceptance of Li’s ultimatum. 

Noise and delay arc two of the cliicf drawbacks to travel in 
China, and I often used to wonder wlicthcr it was worth provoking 
and enduring these in their most aggravating form for the sake 
of a financial saving winch in very few eases totalled more tlian 
a pemiy between the three of tis. But Gerald said, and I have no 
doubt that he was right, that Li would lose face if W'c interfered 
svitli bis transactions; so we gave him Ins head, and very soon our 
nervous systems became hardened to the consequences 

In the province of Kiangsi, we discovered, the rickshaw coolies 
do not trot, as tliey do clsew'herc; this is probably because they 



have a guild powerful enough to enforce the worbng coniitioM' 
they prefer We proceeded, therefore, at a stately pace through . 
die principal streets, which looked ver)' up to date, being wide 
and smootlily paved with concrete subjected only to a negligible 
extent to die wear and tear of motor traffic. , - u -u 

In due course we came to a large but imprcpossessing building, 
beanng die name of the Gland Hotel de Kiangsi, but no other 

trace of foreign influence. - 

It was die chief hotel m a piovmcial capital, and I suspect diat 
It w.as typical. It had about Six store's, built round a dark courtyard 
wluch sensed as entrancc-haU, airshaft, and unnal. This place was 
infested, as indeed were all odier parts of the hotel, by people who 
would m die West have been thought to have no business there, 
soldiers, relatives of the servants, coohes who had brought a 
message, coohes who had not brought a message, and a substantial 
number of persons who seemed to have decided, like die suburban 
housewife, to slip into something loose and have a good he-doivn. 
We took a large and comparatively clean room widiout — once 
more, paradoxically, for reasons of face — hagghng about die price. 

For two nights ffien, and two later, the Grand Hotel de Kiaiigsi 
was our headquarters, and we came to know its sounds and smells 
fairly well. I am peculiarly avell qualified for travel in the Far 
East by having practically no olfactory sense, and it is therefore 
the sounds that I remember best, though Gerald assured me that 
the smells were not less remarkable. The sounds were continuou^ 
reaching a crescendo m die hot hours after midnight. The crash 
of mah jong: the urgent clamour of the ‘scissors’ game; the uii- 
endurable voices of singmg girls entertainmg officers on their 
way to the front: a gramophone with a limited repertoire of 
Chinese records, a bugle in the courtyard below our window, 
where men drilled with an air of tolerant amusement, the snormg 
of servants sprawled in the passage outside; and, eternally punc- 
tuatmg all these noises, die vigorous sound of spitting. It was not 
a bad hotel, but I avould not choose it for a quiet week-end. 

Many foreignen, when they travel m die interior of China, 
burden diemselves with a large roll of bedding and a lot of food 
ui tins. Gerald and I had none of these thmgs, and never felt the 


lack of tlicm. Tiic keck in the hotels, and the k’angs in the inns, 
were of course no softer than the floor, hut the quill provided for 
you CO he on, if it could not in anv csrcumst.mrcs have heen called 
clean, w.as never as thickly popuktcil ssith vcnnin as it looked to 
be on first sight. Neither of us was h.-div bitten As for the food, 
it varied; but svlulc there is nee there is liopc, and there was alwap 
rice. Some of the meals we had were excellent 
The only real discomfort w.is the heat — a heat not to be kept 
at bay, as it is lu the Treaty Ports, with a battcrv of electric fans 
and many long, cool dnnlts In N.anchang, wheic there was no 
electricity, the place ot the fans w.as taken by a primitive form 
of cloth punkah, divided into two sections, and having the words 
rAiR wind’ embroidered across it m large, erratic capitals Very 
few’ of the people who used these puukalis can liavc any idea of 
what the words, or even the letters, were; 1 often wondered liotv 
they came to be established there, .and by what infallible instinct 
the poorer householders, whose punkahs boasted only one section, 
alw'ays chose the noun and not die .adjeaivc to adorn it. 

In Nanchaiig we w'orked quicldy and had luck The first person 
we interviewed was Mr. Hsiao, who was not a incnibcr of the 
Provincial Government but an outsider appointed b\ Chiang 
Kai-shek .as a sort of Food Controller; his mission w’as to effect 
an economic blockade of die Red Areas He avas an extremely 
intelligent man, and spoke good English He told us diat Com- 
munism in China was not an economic problem, .as most people 
supposed, but a political one; far the most iinport.ant feature cf 
the anti-Communist operations was the food blockade 
Next We intcrvicw'cd die Governor of Kiangsi, Mr Hsiimg. 
He told us dial Communism in China w.as not a political problem, 
as most people supposed, but an economic one, lu die coutse of 
, an extensive survey of the measures winch avcrc being taken to 
suppress the Reds he made no mention of the food blockade 
He was a small, .alert man, wearing a smart blue uniform. He 
received us at the Yamcn, in the last of many courtyards. Tliougn 
the buildings w'crc ancient, and their courts pervaded by die proper 
atmosphere of sleepy tranquillity, the administrative offices had an 
' air of modernity. Telephones not only rang, but sverc promptJy 
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answered There were files of Chinese newspapers, and good 
maps The Governor’s car, standing in the shade of a banyan 
tree outside, had bullet-proof shutters over the windows which, 
looked as if they came straight from Chicago. 

Both the Governor and his Food Controller gave us a. great 
deal of information about the Communists, such of it as we were 
able to confirni is summarized in my conclusions in an earher 
chapter. The general impressions that I got in Nanchaiig were 
that the Red Ariiues were a fbrimdable and incalculable striking - 
force, tliat everyone was afraid of them; and that the measures 
which were bemg taken agamst them were ambitious but un- 
reliable We were told, too, of many schemes for the future — , 
Utopian projects for railway^, and co-operative markets, and 
agricultural credits They were paper schemes, andhkely to remain 
so, but for a prownce as sorely afflicted and as impoverished' as 
Kiangsi to have worked them out even on paper was an achieve- 
ment. The traveller in China finds everywhere grandiose and 
enlightened plans which seem doomed to remain mdefinitcly 
plans and nothing more; and after a time, perhaps, he' 'grows 
impatient and sceptical of these casdes in the air. This, I th^ink, 
is a wrong attitude Casdes, especially .m the modem style, are 
difficult, expensive thuigs to build, diis straining after rarely 
attainable civic ideals is in itself a healthy phenomenon, and must 
in time (for the Cliinese are at heart an mtensely pracdcal people) 
produce some positive and tangible result. .The result may be only 
a uthe of what was aimed at, but it is at least sometiung 
The provincial government, though apprehensive for our safety, 
very kmdly arranged for our journey by car to advanced posts 
on the anti-Communist front; we were told that we could leave 
Nanchang on the moramg of our second day there. The interim 
was filled m with rather aimless activities We walked out to 
die gigantic aerodrome which was being hastily constructed by 
forced (but paid) labour on the outskirts of the city, dodged the 
sentriw, and inspected the ten assorted machines which were 
al^dy diere; they included a special bomber of Chiang Kai-shek’s, 
a ugc tri-motor Ford. Coohes, working night and day in shifts, 
were evellmg the field and constructmg a concrete runway which 
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would bo proof agaimt tlic rams. It \v.is all \cry imprcssuc, but 
I suspected (and later confirmed tins suspicion) tliat aeroplanes 
were no more use against tlio Reds tlian tliev were against the 
bandits in those p.’.rts of Manciuina winch are, like soutiicm 
Kiangsi, mountainous and densely wooded 
The Governor invited us to dinntr, and Li rcphul formally on 
an imposing sheet of Tmes notepaper. In Chnu your calligraphy 
is an important due to your social status, it scives something of 
the purpose of your Old Scliool Tie in England, but is ot course 
mucti better fitted to scrs'c it. Li wrote a good iiand, .tnd as we 
watched liim painting the delicate lovely characters on that slicet 
of paper with the London address we hoped that we had acquired 
face by conforming to a good tradition 
Perhaps we h.ad. But the dinner w'.as not wliat v\ c hoped. 1 he 
considerate Chinese had tliought. nnstakcnlv, that w'c should prefer 
fordgn cooking, and at one place in Nanrhaiig the Chinese 
Y.M .C. A. — foreign cooking w.as nfe So we dined there off a 
substantial parody of a European meal and had .i disappointing 
evening. 
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THE RENEGADE 

Eakly the next day (tins was m the last week of August) we started 
for the front From Nanchang two roads run — one slightly, east, 
the other shghdy west, of soutli — towards the borders of the 
Communist terntorj'. We went first down tlie eastern road, 
which was held, more or less contmuously, by Nationalist troops 
as far as a small to\vn called Nanfeng, about a hundred miles 
from Nanchang. We hoped to reacli Nanfeng. 

I have spoken already, and I shall probably speak again, of the 
anti-Commumst ‘front’. Actually tliere was no front in the accepted 
sense of tlie word — no continuous hnc, that is, held by the govern- 
ment troops The soudi of the province is mountainous, and 
the mountains arc die Communists^ strength. A low but duckly- - 
wooded spur of diese bills runs northwards towards Nanchang 
into the V formed by the tv’o roads which I have mentioned, 
and from this spur attacks may be launched at any moment upon 
die military posts along either road The villages on each of 
them have changed hands repeatedly, and a situation has often 
been created in wliich Communist forces were threatenmg Nan- 
chang wliile die advanced Nationalist posts farther south had 
not even been molested 

While we were in Kiangsi things were fairly quiet. The main, 
organized Red Armies were maraudmg to the eastward, in Fukien, 
from which province, laden with booty, they were vdth difSculw 
dnven out by the Nincteendi Route Army, the quondam heroes 
ot the Shanghai fightmg against die Japanese, and afterwards 
of the short-lived separatist movement' in Fukien 
Such trouble as arose while we were with the troops was created 
by of men whose attachment to the Communist cause had 
c^ted dieir status from that of bandits to irregular detachments 
of the Red Armies. 

We set off early in the morning in a car, winch was followed 
y a us containing Li, our luggage, and two guards of a 
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chcctfully liorrific aspect, anncd uitli Mauser automatics Wc 
liad with us in the car two representatives of the provincial govern- 
ment, die imclligcnt, willowy, and (as we were to discover) 
rather vague Mi. Hsiao, and a Mr Chin, a twcnty-si.\-ycar-o!d 
graduate from Harvard, who held a potentially important post 
on one of the numerous Biiicaus ot Rccon.'trui.tion which were 
w'aiiing for a military victory to give them something to re- 
construct 

Mr. Chen's was an iinliappy c.vsc He w-as a lugubrious voung 
man, witli a large, soilr face and a loud, harsh voice Me had been 
educated at Harv'arcl, a process winch he had taken very seriously 
‘I never went to a picture, I never looked at a girl, I never played 
cards, I never had any fun at all. I just worked and worked and 
worked’, he told me once in a patiictic hurst of self-revelation 
But tlic West, though he had lived there ascctically. had made him 
fastidious; it wans typical of him that he inhabited the Chinese 
y.M.C.A. at Nanchang, for tlic sake of the batiirooni and the 
foreign cooking. Much worse, lie was at heart out of sympathy 
with his country. For a Chinese he had singiilarlv hctlc tolerance 
and less Inimour. His constructive zeal clashed wuli Ins critical 
faculties. ■ AmenC-a (this happens very rarely) haa destroyed his 
faidi in die ancient, indigenous set of values on which die pro- 
gressive Chinese can fall back m moments ot despair, there w'crc 
no compensations for him. His coiintTV seemed to him to c in 
a hopeless state; but his afTcction for it had withered in die Kt, 
and the impulse to regenerate was more or less acadcime ic 
desire to do somcdnng was cancelled out by the desire to pome 
out the futility of doing .anything Mr Chen was in truth isgus ca 
with China; it made him very unhappy. i . 

I realized quite soon that we were suflcniig from ic sa t 
handicap that I suffered from witli Mr. H. injchol — diat we werc,j 
in other words, v'lsiting a military area under civilian auspice . 
we left Nancluang, W’c overhauled column after co umn 
inforcements on their way up to the front; but neither r. 
nor Mr. Chen were able to tell us where they were gomg. or 
■why, or to what division they belonged, or w ly t icy • . 

nfles There lingered m them something of the Chines g 
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man’s disdain for the soldier, and they were not pleased when 
\vc asked them those questions on military subjects which were 
all important to our investigations. They sought to divert our 
attention to admirable but irrelevant amenities of a civilian, nature, 
and we dutifully inspected the headquarters of the bus service, 
and a war memonal put up to a general who had fallen fighting 
for Cluang Kai-shek in the Northern Expedition of 192(1, and a 
charming Taoist monastery whose walls had been decorated by 
troops lately billeted there with vivid and-Communist posters 
We were also taken over an agncultural school, wliich stood - 
a little way back from the road about twenty miles from Nanchang.. 
Elere, at any rate, was a project which W'as no longer oh paper. 
Founded by the provincial government, the school was now- said 
to be self-supportmg. It was run by a cheerful, modest young 
man — the very best type of young Chinese I have said before 
that the curse of Chma is mefiectivcness. As you ’travel throu^i 
Ae countr)' you find a continuous pleasure in the diiarm, the 
humour, the courtes)% the industry, and the fundamentally reason- 
able outlook of the inhabitants; but all the time you are missing 
something, and you are hardly consaous of what it is imtd you 
meet somebody — like this boy — who is effective: who really 
means to do what he says he is going to do: who can resis't 
the fatal lure of compromise: who can rise superior to his 
enewating and obstructionist surroimdings: who gets things done. 
Such a man puts your respect for the Chinese on a less academic 
plane. 

The school was on hohday. As we were conducted round the 
dormitories it was strange to see, pinned to the wall above a bed, ' 
one of those preternaturally sliiny and romantic postcards which 
are sold by small newsagents in English seaside resorts It was a 
S typical specimen; a glossy young man in a high stiff- collar was 
in the dual task of gnawing a girl’s left ear while forcing - 
er to eat an unusually large rose. By another bed there was a- 
photograph of a Japanese geisha girl; when I called Mr. Hsiao’s- 
It he seemed embarrassed and said it was a joke. 

I t ^ along a fairly good road. The' country was down- 

e an not very tliickly cultivated. There were many deserted 
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"field,';, bw tile bu? wn-icc (‘lUisuicss as Usual’) was running 
regularly, iliougli the conigany’s receipts showed tiiat seventy- 
fisc, per cent of tlieir jvisscngcrs were nulitar), ami soldiers travel 
free or know the reason win. In most of the little villages we 
stopped and drank tea witli the bus company's local representative, 
for Mr. Hsiao, in addition to Ins post as Food Controller, had 
something to do with transport and v/a' making a tour of 
inmcction. In this way w c picked up a lot of iiincellaneoas local 
Jnformation. 

Late in the afternoon ssc reached I'lichovs, where s\c were to 
stay the night. It w-xs a small town, dominitcJ by a rather un- 
fortunate Roman Catholic cathedral After a pood meal at an inn, 
we trooped off to the yamen to pay our respects. Here ss'c were 
recused ssdth great courtesy .anci some dciiuoiis sv ect cakes by 
the local magistrate, a fat man with a hetiign and bahvish face, 
and tlic Special Coinmnsioncr, a clnnniitg dotard ssitli the distrait 
inconscqcncc of a ik G Wodchousc pea He fairly poured forth 
information on every conceivable subgct, all of it having a 
markedly Utopian flavour. He was, h\ vn tue of his office, in charge 
of the local militia or defence corp';, a somewhat impoiulcrahle 
force armed with spears. He had .some pliotogmplis oi this weil- 
Jiitcndoiicd rabble. They were huge pliotographs, neatly rolled up 
. in pretty little cardboard boxes decorated witli a coloured design, 
and he took a touching pndc in than, tlicy were his piece fie 
rlsislauce. 1 can see him now, play ing Santa Claus to us, deliberately 
tantalizing us (as he tliought) by the slowness with which he 
undid die boxes, unrolling each photograph inch by inch widi 
hands that trembled svidi excitement 

But his charm could not blind us to tlic fact that we were barbng 
up the wrong, the civilian tree. We began to make tentative, 
ciraiitous inquiries about military headquarters Was it true diat 
they had some Communist prisoners in Fucliow? At last, svidiout, 
f think, offending our cisdlian hosts, ss’c cnguiccrcd a call on the 
military. ' 

From headquarters an officer took us to what he called tlic 
Reform House This was a place where captured or repentant 
Communists were turned into better men In a small, hot over 



crowded room (our retinue was by this dme greatly swollen) 
we intcr\acwed the cliicf pnsoner, who appeared, as far as I cotild 
judge, to be in supreme command of die establishment. 

The head prisoner was a remarkable young man. He had spent 
SIX years m the ranks of the Third Red Army Corps; dien, sickening 
not so much of the dieory of Commumsm as of its bloody practice, 
he had with difficulty escaped and surrendered to the government 
forces. He was a small, daemomc-lookmg man, wndi a face hke 
a weasel; his hair stood up like a palisade above it. He spoke with 
great rapidity and vehemence, and my interpreter — Mr. Chen 
from Han'ard — professed himself amazed at his fluency and 
command of rhetoric I questioned him for an hour, at the end 
of which the atmosphere in diat tiny room svas like a Turkish 
bath. 

When I had finished w’e all trooped out into the now twilit' 
courtyard, where the uimates of the Reform House were drawn 
up on parade, two hundred strong Some of diem could not 
have been more dian ten years old, but they all wore military 
uniform (though they earned no arms), and the litde cx-Coni- 
munist put diem through dnll which was as good as any that I 
saw in Chma. We were impressed, and, through Chen, asked the 
weasel-faced leader to say so. He made a short, barking speech 
and dismissed the parade. He was an unusually effective man, and 
as we walked back to die yamcn I ivondered w’hethcr there were 
many more like him within die Red Areas. At a guess I should 
say that there are, for it has always seemed to me that the degree 
of success attained by the Communist movement in China must 
be largely due to its power of attracting, and exploiting to 'the 
full, young men of exceptional ability. Some of the ablest work 
being done in China to-day is being done by young men (a mmority' 
of them Russian-trained) holding subordmate admuiistrative 
positions m the Red Areas. If this was not so, the movement would 
have been broken before now 

Before dinner we called, in a state of considerable exhaustion, 
on the Cathohe Mission, where three delightful American Fathers 
gave us beer to dnnk and wdth it a new lease of life. They con- 
firmed much of our information about the imquiries of the Reds 
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lUC pointed out ^what \vc had rdrendy begun to suipect) tliat 
com the point of view of die pcasiuts the government troops 
vere just as bad. A long d.iy ended with dinner at the yamcn, 
utsiefe whicii dicrc was a venerable lannon oast by a British firm 
a die eigiitccnih Centura', 


CHAPTER IX 


THREE MILLION MEN AT ARMS 

Next day, very early, -we left Fuchow for Nanclieng, the next 
place of importance along die road soudi (I must apologize for 
these Clunese names. Nanchang is the capital of Kiangsi. Nanclieng 
is the second, and penultimate, stop on the road thence to the 
borden of the Red Area: and Nanfeng, beyond it, is the most 
advanced post held by government troops in that sector.) "We 
made the usual stops for tea and cakes at the bus stations in the 
villages, passed the usual aimless columns of troops, each with a 
long tail of linipmg stragglers, and once were held up at the point 
of a temperament^-lookmg musket by the Food Controller’s 
economic cordon The countryside was getting luUier. In that 
part of the provmce it has a cunously English look. Villages 
cluster in the sliade of great trees, among which you do' not 
at first discern the curlmg and outlandish eaves which brand as 
Oriental the quiet grey walls and roofi. But the strongest suggestion 
of your ovTi country comes from the magpie Houses — black 
beams on white plaster — which abound in Kiangsi but which 
I never saw elsewhere. 

We reached Nancheng in time for luncli It is a small, compact. 
Walled city, dommated by an inordinately romantic white fort 
perched on a hill outside the north gate. As a rule (to which 
Fuchow was an exception) roads in the interior skirt the towns, 
whose streets are too narrow to admit traflSc, and we found that we 
must leave our luggage at the bus station outside the walls, for 
lack of a mihtary permit to bung it in Another reminder that 
we were under the wrong auspices. 

Nancheng was full of soldiers — poor quality troops, like all 
me UMmanent garrisons on the outskirts of the Red Areas, and 
ar below the standard of Nankmg’s best divisions. Here you must 

subject of the Chinese soldier, 
e Chinese soldier is commonly regarded as a joke by foreigners, 
an as a pest by compatnots He is mercenary. He often is, 
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and always looks, absurdly young. His luilit.nry record shows, 
’ on payer, far more of co\s ardicc tlnn of rourngc, and too fre- 
t|ucntly it is cossiirdicc in a jnrticularls disgraceful context In 
billets' he very seldom pass for what he cats, and die division to 
which he belongs was almost ccrtamlv created b\ diverting some 
part of the national or provina.il rcstniic from more legitimate 
and needful expenditure. Should liis general mccr \s ith a rcs'crsc, 
^whether military or financial, he will be turned ioo'^c on a district 
■which is probably far from his home with a rifle, a few loimds 
of ammunition, and a grievance ag.auHt societ\ It is ten to one 
' that his next appearance will be as a bandit 

As filings stand, he is a nuisance, unmitigated b) Iiis usefulness 
in a tune of nntioiul emergency; his onlv redeeming feature is 
ills cheerfulness, and cs'cii tint is too often soured bv shortage of 
pay and rations. Small w'onder that the people hate him Take, 
for instance, file ease of a towm like Nanciicng. Apart from the 
periodic incursion, during major but insanablv unsuccessful cam- 
paigns, of better-class troops from Nanking, the town had been 
garrisoned for the past three years by the «fii duasion The nth 
aisusion came from the Nortli The) were strangers, with a dif- 
ferent language and a dificrent diet from file people on whom fiicy 
■were tjuartcred. Tlicir dtsciplinc had never been good, .and it 
must have been liard to niaint.ain even at its normal low level in 
fiiat labynntlunc town, w'licrc billets wxrc incvitabl) scattered 
and wlicrc there w.as no place inside the walls wliich could be 
used as a parade ground. Once you marched your men in you 
virtually lost control of them. 

Most of the time there svas nothing for the troops to do. Tiieir 
■vile marksmanship could not be improved, for lack of ammumtiori 
to practise witli Tlicir equipment was ridiculous. In a file ot 
four men you would often see tlircc different makes of rifle (the 
Commoiicsc was Japanese). The lionic-madc sdck-bonibs which 
dangled by lengfiis of old string from their belts looked (for- 
tunately for file p.asscr-by’s peace of mind) about as likely to ex- 
piodcas the dumb-bells wliicli fiicy resembled Only a crack divTOon 
' can afford leather equipment; these men carried tlieir cartridge 
clips in cotton bandoliers, and one day I saw’ half a dozen of tliesc 



spread out m the sun to dry after being washed with the am- 
munition mside them. The ntli division were, at best, caterpillars 
of the commonwealth. Those romantically situated forts were 
prosaically evacuated at the first serious threat of danger, and 
expeditions which marched out agamst the Reds returned minus 
their rifles and dieir officers 

There you have a picture of the Clunesc soldier at his worst. 
It IS an accurate picture, but it is also unjust. For the curious tiling 
is that the Chinese soldier has it in him to be a very good soldier. 
He inherits all the advantages of the Japanese soldier except his 
mihtan' tradinons Though you imght not dunk it to look at 
him, he lias great strength and endurance. He can hve on next to 
nothing. He is often a man of courage and resource, and he will 
be loyal to a good master. On regular pay and a full stomach 
his high spints combine with lus fatalism to keep his morale high,, 
even when dungs are gomg badly. Add to diis that every Chmese 
IS some sort of a craftsman by nature; so that diere is no reason 
why, if he could be showm some good cause to take this particular 
craft senously, he should not become as adept at drill and mus- 
ketry as he is at other more difficult and even less indigenous 
trades 

Why, dien, is he in practice such a contemptible failure; Why 
IS he a habilit)' all round — a liability to the foreign bond-holder, 
whose railway dividends are diverted mto a pay-cliest with which 
die soldier’s general eventually absconds, a bitter liability to the 
peasant who is taxed to mamtam him, forced to house him 
free, press-ganged mto buildmg his roads, and whose life he does 
no more to protect dian a scarecrow would’ 

Why’ Because of liis leaders. His leaders have almost never 
given him a chance. For every one 'Chinese batde that is won by 
strategy and tactics, mne are won by a particularly unscrupulous 
form of commercial diplomacy. Though there have' been ex- 
ceptions, the average Chinese general fights only as a last resort; 
he makes war by secret negotiation, under cover of a cloud of 
bombastic and defiant telegrams Most batdes are lost and won 
before a shot is fired While the leading troops are coming to grips 
an a.rmourcd train containing the less powerful general slips out 
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of the Station at his base, away from die fighting, while the tele- 
graph office discharges a last shameless feu dc joie of heroics. For 
a time the general will live, on die bribe which bought liLs de- 
parture, in one of the foreign sctdcincnis, till crisis again coincides 
wndi opportunity. Then once more he will take die field- if that is 
the riglit expression. 

And even if die general is loyal to Ins own cause, it will be 
strange indeed if all his divisional commanders arc If the big 
man cannot be bought, or is too expensive, some of die httic men 
may well be content w'itli a safe return — in both senses of die 
phrase — before the bottom drops out of the market. 

So die Chinese soldier goes into battle in the expectation of 
wh.at would be, for anyone else, the bitterest disillusionment 
Is it to be wondered that his name as a fighter is mud» The anti- 
climax of the Jchol campaign m die spring of 1933 ls tjpical of 
the conditions under wliicli he is expected to show- Ins mettle 
The Japanese columns, mechanized but numerically weak, w-crc 
advancing on die Great Wall, whose passes offered the Chinese a 
senes of positions which must have been temporarily impregnable 
if held with any degree of rcsolunon. But scarcely any preparations 
w'erc made to receive the enemy No adequate entrenchments 
were dug in die frozen ground. Anti-tank defences w'crc not 
erected till the Japanese were almost m sight. For all this, and for 
the hopeless confusion prevailing on the short Chinese hncs of 
communication, dicre wxs no excuse at all, for the Chinese had 
been amply forewamed. 

In most of die passes only the most pitiable show of resistance 
was put up. They were held by die Young Marshal’s troops, and 
rumours were current at the front that Chiang Kai-shek had quar- 
relled widi the Young Marshal and meant to sacrifice liis men by 
sandwiching them between the Japanese and Ins crack Nationalist 
troops from die south. These rumours were typical of many, 
and It IS not in die least important wliedier diey were true; the 
point is that, even m tins national emergency, diey sounded so 
liighly probable that the soldiers threw away on die strength of 
diem a splendid diancc of winning the world’s sympathy, ifnodiing 
else. The JapaiiKe forced the "Wall without difficulty, and then, 
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when it was too late, some of the Nanking regiments fought 
gallantly for a cause already lost. Also, inadentally, young men 
and girls of the Chinese Red Cross worked in the front line with 
conspicuous braver)' and resource, but then they had no leaders to 
let them down. 

The Chinese is an individualist witli a shrewd commercial 
instinct. To profit and advantage himself and his family, he will 
show immense industry, skill, and courage, for decent pay and a 
good master he wull do all that is required of him and more. That 
tins IS true of tlie Chinese in war as well as in peace was shotvn 
by Gordon’s lenes agamst the T’aipings, and, more conclusively,' 
by the Bntish-officered Wei Hai Wei Regiment, which 'was 
disbanded after an honourable career just before the Great War. 

But under bad conditions — the sort of conditions under which 
ninety per cent of Cliina’s three milhon armed men are servmg 
to-day — tlie soldier would be a fool by Ins own standards if he 
fought well And there are not many fools in die nth or, any 
other division 
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NOBBLED 

The walls ot Nanchcng were incrcilibly thick, and to go tlirough 
die gate Was to traverse a tunnel. At the end of this we were 
stopped by .soldiers armed only wuli what seemed to be metal 
ram-rods. The Food Controller bc.'inicd ssidi a paternal pride. 
This was part of his bIoch.idc; every sack of nee or anything else 
was probed with these stabbing ram-rods before it was allowed 
iti or out of the city. Smugglers of ammunition to the Reds 
were thus apprehended. 

As a matter of fact, the Food Controller w.is very neatly ap- 
prclicnded himself, for he was canynng a little jiortfolio, and his 
zealous minions (to whom, since they were illiterate, his name and 
rank, on even his snsiong card, meant nothing at all) tried to im- 
pound it. When one is much in the company of the Cluncse one 
becomes almost as sensitive to somebody clsc’s loss of face as to 
somebody clsc’s bereavement; but the scene, though painful, was 
short, for an ofi'iccr arrived and all was well 

Among familiar smells, familiar stares, familiar noises, and 
famihat' heat, we trudged through narrow stone-flagged streets 
They were very ancient streets; down the centre of each the 
wheel-barrows of generations had worn a deep, smootli groove 
in die stone, as direct and unwavering as a tram-line. Presently 
We reached the yamcn. 

Here We were welcomed by the Special Commissioner, a 
fluttering iiicffcctual little man of considerable charm, who retailed 
to us opinions on the local situation which were too obviously 
fathered by his wishes. We listened politely, and then, since it 
Was still .early in the day, began to inquire about the possibility 
of getting farther dosvn the road before mglitfali. We hoped, we 
said, to pay a more protracted visit to Nanchcng on our way back. 

Ail, but we must wait for some refreshment, said die Com- 
missioner; just a little refreshment, sonicdiing to restore our 
energies after our tinng dnvc 
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■\Vc beamed, groaning inwardly. We knew that we were in 
for a twenty-course meal in the middle of the afternoon. 

I had sensed already, m Mr. Hsiao and especially in Mr. Chen, 
a reluctance to contmue our journey further than Nancheng. I for 
my part was determined to reach Nanfcng winch, you remember, 
was tlie most advanced post held by government troops and wliich 
had recently been besieged by tlie Red Armies. While we waited 
for lunch I began trying to secure our Ime of advance. 

In this It looked at first as if I had an ally. He was a yomig 
officer who had been trained m Japan, a brusque, sardonic man 
with no nonsense about him. I questioned him in such a way 
that his answers must throw some hght on our prospects of pro- 
ceedmg to Nanfeng, and at first that light Was a reassunng one. 
Then 1 made tlie Westerner’s usual mistake of pressing my 
pomt too hard, of being too obvious and too specific, of trymg 
to get them to commit themselves; and the tide turned against, 
me. 

Maps were produced — maps on w'bich the southward road ran 
between tivo perilously convergmg seas of red, and around which - 
was built up a veiy' pessimistic estimate of our chances of reaching 
Nanfeng ahve. The Japanese-trained officer, hitherto so seemingly 
impatient of chtilian qualms, w'as ralhcd to his countrymen’s aid 
by the common horror of my forthright metliods — methods 
wluch at a committee meeting in London wmuld have seemed 
despicably circuitous, and he corned for the occasion rumours of 
an impendmg Red attack on Nanfeng. Even if we got diere, 
he now said, we should never get out again. 

Someone else W'eighed m with the all too plausible theory that 
we nught get m and we might get out, but we should never get 
back; spies would report our arrival, and our car would be am- 
bushed in tlie hills on our return j’oumey. Foreign hostages would 
mean a great deal to the Communists 

We adjourned to the next room for lunch. The debate still 
_ raged, behind a screen of comphment and circumlocution. Wc 
were handicapped (for none of them knew English) by having to 
plead out cause through a hostdc intermediary, Mr. Chen; but 
here Li came in useful, for Air. Chen knew tliat, limited though 



our lin^ur. freim was, %vc used Li as a check on his interpreting 
whenever we suspected dLstortion or suppression 

Responsibiht)': that was what tlicy feared No one would 
accept responsibility’ for holding ns up; no one would accept re- 
sponsibility for letting us go on. Witii bland, ingenuous faces 
they shufiled responsibility hastily from one to the other, like 
childrai playing Hunt the Slipper. It was impossible to corner 
them; we might as sveli have tried to pick up mercury' witli our 
chopsdeks. 

At the end of the meal, when the nee bowls had been emptied, 
the Spcdal Commissioner suddenly got up and made a long, 
formal speech of welcome, m which of course there occurred no 
reference to the issue uppermost in everybody’s imnd. Gerald 
replied with a spcccii of thanks (Gerald was far better than I was 
at the essential courtesies). I was dicn called upon, and made what 
in China passes for a fighting speech. I lasishcd praise on almost 
every’ aspect of life in Cluna and, more specifically, m Kiangsi, 
and then passed on to an account of Japanese iniqumes m Man- 
cliuria. The bandits there, I said, were a problem very’ similar m 
many respects to that presented by the Communists here, and, 
strongly though I (of course) disapproved of the Japanese, I had 
notliing but gratitude for the courtesy' and cffidcncy witli which 
they had facilitated my investigation of die bandit problem. 
Tlicy had acted as though dicy' had nothing to hide, nothing 
wliidi dicy were ashamed of my seeing; dicy had even allowed 
me to accompany an expedition into the heart of die bandit 
territory’. But in tins, I pointed out, they were wise; it svas in 
their own interests. For it enabled me to send back to the great 
newspaper which I had the honour to represent not only a fuller 
and fairer, but a more readable account of the true situation. In 
the meantime, wliat a fine tosvn Nancheng was . . And so on 

This speech dragged in the element of face and liad some effect 
But not enough. The best sve could get was a compromise. There 
was a small fortified post forty It down die road to Nanfeng 
(dircc li go to a mile) and our hosts would find out by’ telephone 
from the commander of it whedicr we could go there without 
danger. We could then return before nightfall and sleep in Nan- 
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cheng We accepted this proposal as a pis aller and tlic mectuig 
broke up 


Poor Mr. Chen! I doubt if he ever travelled forty U in greater 
discomfort in his life. In the fiist place, he was suffering from acute 
physical fear, and mcessantly searched the excellent cover along 
the roadside wath apprehensive eyes In the second place, I behaved 
diabohcaUy towards him. I adopted an air ofwhimsical resignation, 
as if I had made up ray mmd that we should never see Nanfeng 
‘Well, well, what can one expect m Chma?’ was tlie line I took 
But as I prattled innocently away I levelled against the unhappy 
Mr Chen indirect and roundabout charges of cowardice, in- 
consistency, breach of faith, and mendaaty — fadings which, I 
imphed, bade fair to bring disgrace, not only on himself, but on 
tus province and indeed on all Chma The whole Enghsh-speakmg 
world was waiting on tenterhooks for The Times to reveal the 
trutli about Communism in China. How could the truth be 
told if I was prevented from going to Nanfeng? And what would 
the Enghsh-speakmg world think of Mr. Chen, who was instructed 
to take me there and didn’t* 

Poor Mr. Chen, threatened with the world-wide exposure of 
his native and quite pardonable meffcctiveness as the motive 
power behmd large-scale anti-forcign machmations, became per- 
turbed as well as embarrassed. My absurd accusations were all 
imphed and could not be specifically refuted; Mr. Chen’s attempts 
to clear himself got him into ever deeper waters. At last he lost 
his nerve altogether and spontaneously volunteered to go behind 
the cml authorities and appeal to mihtary headquarters for a pass 
to Nanfeng. I knew that he would of course arrange for an un- 
favourable answer to be returned, but I -felt that we had scored 
a moral wetory on a difficult and unfamiliar wicket. 

By now we had reached the post which was our destination — 
a small village lying on both banks of a nver, which was crossed 
by the usual bndge of boats. Beyond the village on the eastern 
bank a ridge was crowned with a bnght new fort, and when 
- we had routed out the commander in the vdlagc we walked up 
to mspect it. At least we walked and the commander, rather 


surccputiously, ran. Ours liad been a surprise visit, and it was 
necessary to wake up tlic garrison. 

It was a nice, sturdily-binlt little fort, of a medieval partem: 
the sort of fort wliicli has been erected in China for many centuries. 
By dje time we arrived its batdements were duly decorated widi 
a sentiy, bare-legged, juvenile, .and self-conscious, who stood 
gazing eastward witli rapt eyes towards the mardics of Fukien. 
We were told that a Comraumst attack was expected at any 
moment from that quarter. The fort was garrisoned by about a dozen 
men, and stocked with provisions for five days in ease of siege; 
tile water-supply did not look to me .as if it would Last that long 
Tliough it was less tlian a year old, the fort had already changed 
hands twice. The Reds had captured it in die prcccduig spring, 
the defenders, for lack of promised reinforcements, being driven 
back into die river, where most of them were drowned 

At this place we got a side-light on the intelligence methods 
practised by the government forces. In the anti-Communist, as 
in die anti-bandit campaigns, intelligence is an all-important 
factor. The ttoublc is that peasants within die Red Areas arc too 
cfTccrively terrorized to give awMy useful uiformation, wdidc 
dislike of the Nauonalist troops makes peasants on die fringes 
equally uncommunicative. Spies have to be bought, and for a 
stiff price. That price had just gone up. Two members of a 
.small civihan patrol, sent out from dns post three da)S ago, had 
been captured by die Reds and beheaded, tlic survivors were now 
demanding six dollars a day instead of four. Four dollars a day 
is fantastically high pay in that part of the world 

We drove back to Nanchciig m an atmosphere of some constraint. 
Mr. Chen brooded over Ins wrongs, we over what we conceived 
to be our rights. We arrived only just m Ume to get inside the 
walls before" they shut the gates for the night; our luggage was 
still in quarantine outside. 

In the city we parted. Mr, Chen departed to the yamcn with 
a last half-hearted promise to interview military headquarters 
about a pass before he w'cnt to bed. We made for tlic Cathohe 
Mission, where we hoped to sleep. 



CHAPTER XI 


HAVEN 


It had been a tinng day. Few tilings take it out of you so much 
as trying to pm down a set of utterly unreliable people to a course 
of action to which they are rootedly opposed; and when you 
have to do most of it through a recalatrant interpreter the strain 
IS substantially increased. The Catliolic Mission gave us just tlic 
reception we needed to restore our morale. 

This time tlic Fadicrs were Irish. They had taken over the 
Misnon from the French. It was a gaunt, rather cheerless building, 
standing m a large compound winch abo contained a church and 
a vegetable garden, and which was at present packed witli refugees 
whose homes had been devastated by the Communists. To these 
tlic Fathers gave food and shelter free. 

It is certaiiUy difficult, and I am afraid it is impossible, to translate 
into words me impression which that small community produced 
on me. The traveller passes through many countries, but the 
world IS too much wtli lum, or, if not too much, at any rate aU 
e tmie ^ the time he is hagghng or husthng or scliermng: 
copmg witli contmgenaes or anocipatmg them Everyone , he 
meets, from the mandarm to the muleteer, he meets (to some ex- 
tent] on a business footmg. Either he wants somediing of tliein, or 
they want soraetliingoflum; or both. UsuaUyboth. The muleteer 
wants lugher pay; the traveller wants a quicker pace. The mandarin 
wmts a ptibhc pat on the back, die traveUer wants a passport in 
a urry. AK the ume he is fighting a guerrilla war, a war of attrition. 

rt^s are frequent; but they are clouded by the certainty that 
hostihoes will soon be renewed. All die time - immediate or 
impen mg, acknowledged or unacknowledged ~ there is conflict. 


Jc n J hfe. The traveller 
a DPtrv in *1 ^ one who seems to himself to have embarked on 

stSc ^ unprofitable 

.oh for die traveller and in more sedentary though 
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not less strenuous lives, there arc monicnis wlicn the dust evaporates 
and die heat is cooled — when for a brief intcn'al one feels oneself 
translated to another world: truces unclouded by the coming 
war. On the top of a hill, or swimming m an unsuspected bay, 
or as often as not m fir more unlikely, less spcctaailar surroundings 
the conviction suddenly descends tliai the world is a better place 
than one had supposed. 

The Mission at Nancheng provided me with such a moment. 
It was as if we had suddenly happened on a %'cr\' good cluli of an 
unusual land. The Fathers' talk was lit by humour and com- 
prehension. One of diem was ill, another lately lamed; their 
lives were m danger from the Reds', their property in danger 
from the Whites. They svcrc m daily contact with misery and 
sufienng in dicir acutest forms, and their cfl’orts to alleviate them 
ss'crc handicapped by a licart-brcabng miiltiplicits' of obstacles. 

' They were worn out by the beat of tlic summer. They had few 
comforts, and we were die first strangers they had seen for months 

Yet sou would have supposed from dicir bearing that they 
were the most fortunate of men, so cheerful were dicy, so humor- 
ously apologetic for the limitations of dicir hospitahty, so full of 
an unwistful cunosity about the outside world. Theirs were 
incongruous circumstances in which to find content, yet svidi 
them you had the fccimg tiiat you were as near to true felicity 
as you would ever be. I remember diem with adimration, and 
occasionally wntli envy. 

They gave us an excellent dimicr and a great deal of beer, and 
told us stones against themselves and against the Clnnesc. Lilcc 
most Cadiob’c missions in China, they were full of inside infor- 
mation, and they bad much valuable news of the Communists, 
culled from refugees. When we told them how our plans for 
reaching Nanfeng were hkciy to be diwartcd, they flung dicm- 
selvcs into die intrigue with great zest, and immediately sent a 
chit round to the local general (who was a convert of dieirs) 
asking him to receive us early die next day. We went to bed 
widi the pleasant feeling that we soil had a shot in our locker. 

When It was light the next morning I went with one of the 
Fathers into their church, which was a large radier dian a beautiful 
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building iMattms were being sung. The nave was full of Chinese, 
chanung their prayers ui a devout sing-song. A few of them 
were respectable citizens, but most of them Were refugees in rags. 
Children stood wondering among die knechng forms, picking 
their noses with an air of abstraction. Sunlight filtermg through 
the crude stamed-glass windows made lurid and luminous the 
immaculate black heads of the women 

As we strolled back to brealtfast the Father remarked that 
nodung in foreigners so poiverfuUy attracted the curiosity of the 
Chmese as their habit of walking in step; the most eccentric be- 
haviour earned you fewer stares than the carrymg out of a normal 
activity m a way which could never occur to the Chinese, whose 
tripping paces are at no time s}’nclironized 

We had breakfast, and then said good-bye with a very real 
regret. I tned to make die Fathers accept a donation for their 
mission, but they would liave none of it. I have never known 
kinder hosts, or more unforgettable hospitahty. 

From then on our intngue w'as triumphantly successful. The 
General (who of course had heard no word from the perfidious 
Mr. Chen) produced a mihtaty' pass wnthout demur, and by. 
nine o’clock w'e tvere ready to take the road for Nanfeng. In 
our hearts we knew that we should see nothmg there which we 
had not seen already; but the struggles of the last twenty-four 
hours had mvested the place wnth a desirability, an irresisable 
lure, beside which Eldorado itself had no more than the casual 
appeal of a railw’ay poster. It had been a pomt of honour that we' 
should reach Nanfeng; and now, wdth luck, tve were going to 
As we waited for the crestfallen and now' genuinely terrified 
Mr. Chen, I watched rehefr for the nth division marclung into 
Nancheng. They were poor troops — httle slouching men in grey 
widi gigantic cart-wrheel straw hats hned wdth oiled paper, whicli 
acted as a protection against both sun and rain. TThese hats looked 
siHy, but tliey were both practical and cheap Most of the men 
earned umbrellas slung across their backs, and here and there m 
the column a soldier had a singing bird in a httle cage. Umbrellas 
and larks on active service! How the superior West enjoys its 
laugh at the eicpense of the Chinese soldier! Yet nobody finds 
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It funny tvlicn an Englisli platoon take: a gramophone into the 
front line; and a song-bird, whirli is ilic onlv kind of potted music 
the iitli division can afford, is a lesser burden than a gramophone 
As for the umbrellas, tiiey .arc not only lighter but far cheaper 
than ssaitcrproof cape^, winch arc in anv ease now here procurable 
in 'Centra! South China. The Chinese soldier is not as funny as 
he sounds. 

The column included a detachment of strctchcr-bc.irers, wdncli 
gave the no doubt illusory impression that it meant business A 
lew of the officers were mounted on Szcchw.in ponies, winch are 
smaller and prettier aniniais than the Mongols in the North. 
There arc very few pomes in Kiangsi, tins alv avs seemed to me 
airioiis for tlic grazing looked good, and the country w-as suffi- 
ciently open to have made a pony a more valuable .asset than in 
most parts of South China As I watched the troops march past 
I suddenly realized that I was standing outside a regimental 
armourer’s shop. Tlic rcgiincntai armourer had taken a rifle to 
pieces .and was furbishing up its component parts on an old razor 
strop. 

At last Mr. Chen arrived, and w’c were off. We passed tlic post 
which we had visited the night before and got into country which 
grew' steadily svildcr. The road twnsted along roughly p.arallcl to 
the river, and I could not restrain myself from pomting out to 
Mr. Chen how adniirablv adapted to an ambush was almost 
every one of its sliarp and numerous corners Mr Chen's large 
face was disconsolate, and pale green in colour Our bus had 
been commandeered by die military, so the guards were no longer 
with us. All along the road were recently dug trenches, relies of 
a successful Communist advance towards Nanchciig a moiitii 
ago. None of die fields was under cultivation 
Wlicncvcr we p.asscd a military post Mr Chen w'ould stop the 
car and quesrion die commander about conditions further down 
the road; he hoped to elicit an excuse for turning back But the 
commanders, being, I dunk, familiar with conditions only as far ^ 
as their eyes could see, failed to furnish an excuse, and we sveut 
on. Every time we passed a peasant on the road, Mr. Chen w'ould 
turn sharply in his seat and watch die man until he was out of sight; 
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he expected to sec him go boundmg up the lull-side to inform the 
Communist outposts of our passing. 

But nothing et'cr seems to happen to me, and we reached Nan- 
feng safely, acknowledging 'mm what dignity we could muster 
the salutes of an unforeseen guard of honour. Nanfeng is a small 
and vcr\’ picturesque tossm, split by'' the nver and dominated by’ 
an exceptionally’ tall pagochi. An ancient wail of great diickness 
runs round it, and its defences have been strengthened by’ a rash 
of little forts. Five months before we came there Nanfeng was 
hotly besieged by the frill force of the main Red Armies, under 
the redoubtable Chu Teh The gamson held out stoutly’, but 
after a fortnight their ammumoon was exhausted and tlie town 
was on the point of falling It was only’ saved by’ aeroplanes wliich 
flesv dou’ir from Nanchang and dropped fresh supphes of am- 
rauiution The y’car before, however, it had been occupied for 
some time by die Reds 

The tosTO, as we walked through it to tlic yamcn, bore no 
outward traces of dicse stormy r’lassitudes. Business As Usual: 
though there was of course less business We were received with 
China's unfailmg courtesy by the magistrate, and, wise from 
experience, succeeded in forestalling lunch and arranging instead a 
s’lsit to mihtary headquarters. Before we parted, die magistrate 
produced one of the Commumst coins, nimted in Shuikin, the 
capital of die Red Area; these coins, with notes bearing die head 
of Lenin, make up a currency winch is remarkable, even m these 
inflationary days, for the paucity’ of backing beltind it. The coir 
was a twenty’-cent piece, dated 1933, and bearing die hammer and 
sickle in addition to die star wliich is the emblem of the Kuomin- 
tang The magistrate (as we afterwards discovered from Li] 
made us a present of it. But Mr. Chen — alas for Harvard! — pre- 
tended that it was meant for the Governor of die Bro-vince, tc 
whom, he said, he would hand it over when we got back tc 
Nanchang, so we never saw it again. 

Afterwards, forgetting this madent, Mr. Chen confessed in ar 
unguarded moment that he had a passion for coins, and oinned i 
collection which included an American cent for every year since 
1882, 
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At militan- lieadijuirtcri \vc drank ici, in the cool, pillared hall 
of what had once Ikcii a temple, with the officer in charge. As 
we were talking, the telephone rang My instinct, whicli is some- 
nines oddly infallible, told me tliat the message concerned us 
It did. As Mr. Chen listened to the conversation, there spread 
slowly over his face tliat greenish tinge which it had worn in the 
car; I could guess the nature of the message 

At last die officer put down tlic receiver and spoke in grave 
tones to Mr. Chen. Mr. Chen, still more sepiilchrally, passed 
the infonnariou on to us. 

It-did not, as a m.ittcr of fact, amount to much. A military 
post half-way between us and N.anclicng icportcd that finiig had 
broken out along the road. It was thought that a Communist 
attack avas dcvclojiing Ttic road might be cut at any moment 
It sounded to me like a vague, panicky rumour, probably 
released only to ensure tliat we did not loiter m Nanfeng, where 
real danger was c.xpcctcd to threaten soon I said tliat we W'ould 
stick to our plan of going back to Nanclicng that evening unless 
any more specific warning wxrc received. Mr Chen licked Ins 
lips and fanned himself with that emblem of die West, a boater. 
We set out to inspect tlic defences. 

From die turreted walls we looked south-west towards die 
high and densely-wooded mountains whicli w'lll, I dunk, for 
many years prove an impregnable bulwark to die main Com- 
munist area. In diosc lulls campaigning is about .as diffiailt as it 
could be. Tlic only communications arc narrow stone-flagged 
paths along which troops must march in smglc file. Litde of the 
land is cultivated, and such food supphes as do exist can be stripped 
by the Communists in retreat An invadmg army must carry its 
owm victuals widi it and — since animal transport is out of die 
question — on its own backs. All movement is perforce slow’ and, 
in the inevitable absence of good information about a highly 
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mobile enemy, usually ineffective I do not think that tlicrc is in 
China to-day even the nucleus of an army capable of clearing 
tlic Red Areas m soutliem Kiangsi. ' 

We examined the defences which had withstood so well the 
siege of last spnng, and heard from the officer of the Communists 
tactics in the field. What had impressed lum most was tlic dash 
with winch they charged — sometimes, admittedly, behind a 
screen of boys armed with spears on whom the defenders empUed 
their magazines unprofitably. They had had, he thought, about 
one hundred rounds a man; their maclune guns had been well 
used, though they were obviously short of ammunition. They 
had treated prisoners well 

The Nanfeng garnson I took to be better than most. It was 
found by the 8th Division, and quartered mostly in forts outside 
the town, this obviated that relaxation of discipline in billets to 
which I have referred elsewhere. Moreover, the 8th Division, 
had been there, on and offi for four years; the inliabitants were 
used to diem, liked them, and in some cases had even married- 
them 

The Catholic Fadiers had told us the night before that one of 
their number was still on outpost duty in Nanfeng, and our, tour 
of the walls brought us near a Christian church So we said good- 
bye to the officer, arranged to meet Mr Chen at the car in an 
hour’s time, and called on Fadier Duffy. 

Father Duffy was a giant of a young man with red hair' and 
a disarimng brogue. On seemg us, his first action was to send 
a boy to haul up several bottles of beer from the bottom of the 
well, which is the only refrigerator m the mtenor of China. We 
talked and drank. Father Duffy, apparently unconscious of the 
fact that he already qualified as a hero and was m a fair way to 
qualify as a martyr, treated lus precarious situation in Nanfeng as 
a source of comedy only The Reds, dunng their occupation or 
the town, had desecrated his church and damaged the 'mission; 
- and those of their troops who were quartered m it could clearly 
never have passed even the most elementary exammation in 5am- 
taUon and hygiene. Broken windows, splmtered doors, and a 
thick layer of red pamt over tlic outside of the buildings testified 
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to anti-Christian sentiments which nns iiavc had their origin 111 
' Moscow blit were more iihely to be mereK a symptom of anti- 
forcignism. 

One thing tint Father Dufft mid 'is threw Iieht on a purzhng 
question. Were there anv foreigners working in the Reel Areas’ 
The best information — and it was sets good i.ifonnation — 
available in Shanghai indicated that thcic were But hitherto llie 
most diligent inquiric.s m Khngsi had failed to produce con- 
firmation for this theor)'. Almost cvervonc we spoke to — anl 
and military' autlioritics. renegades and refugees — had licard of 
the foreigners: iiad met those who had seen them' could speafy 
their number (svliich was generally two) and their nationality' 
{vshich W’xs citlicr German or Russian, more iisuailv the latter): 
but had not, unfortunately, actually come across tlicm themselves. 
From the evidence we had collected I felt cons'inccd that there 
had been foreigners — jirobabK two Russians — acting as advisers 
to the Conmuinists, but that they had either left the Red Arc.is 
or else no longer occupied positioas of importance in them 

What Father Duffy said confirmed the first of these conclusions 
— that tlicrc had once been foreigners witli the Reds, and that 
they' had held suffident power to be widely know'ii and feared. 
When things w ere quiet in tlic Nanfeng district Fatlicr Duffy had 
gone out on a round of visits (‘itinerating’, the Banters called 
it in Jchol) to converts in outbmg snllagcs on the fringe 
Comniunist area. No one svoiild accompany liim, so he travelled 
alone. More than once his appearance was tiic signal for the 
evacuation of the village; tlic people recognized him afar ^ ^ 
foreigner and at once associatcci him with the Commumsts; w'meh 
seemed' to show' that Sh.mghai’s information had once been 
accurate and was not Wdly out of date , , - 1 

' Fatlicr Duffy’s company w.as so congenial, and Ins beer m cool, 
tliat we were late for our appointment with Mr. Chen He was 
awaiting us in a suite of profound and grow’ing agiuation, and w'c 
were bustled into the car w'lthout delay. More 
heard on the Nancheng Road, and Mr. Chen disliked die pros- 
pcct of the drive only less dian he feared the possibihtv or ben^ 
marooned in Nanfeng by' a Communist advance. As w'c rove o , 
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there was a strong suggestion of the tumbril about our car. Mr 
Clicn was a Sydney Carton wnthout the comfort of a Sydney 
Carton’s connctions. 

It was a beautiful evening, and the cliance of an ambush lent 
the peaceful landscape a dramatic quahty which it had lacked that 
mormng The nuhtary posts along the road had been instructed 
to redouble their precautions on our behalf; from points of vantage 
round the isolated little forts sentries waved a conjectural All Clear 
with flags On the long stretches between the forts our driver 
approaclied the comers widi uirwonted caution. Even Li seemed 
subdued. 

But of course notlimg happened. We got through without so 
much as a false alarm. If there had been fighting near the road, 
nobody seemed any the worse for it. A'lr. Chen’s complexion 
reverted slowly to its nonnal hue, and we reached Nancheng in 
such good time that we were able to push straight on to Fuchow, 
where Gerald and I spent the night witli the American Catliohcs. 

Next day, in spite of a slight contretemps when our bus was driven 
too impetuously on board a ferrj', we were back at the Grand 
Hotel de Kiangsi 


C H A I’ T r. R \ I I ! 


N I G I -r T M A R E 

^R**^*^ remember, two road’: niunini; south from Nan- 

cnang. Of these we had now’ explored the more easterly There 
remained die other, whose icnmnus — a village called Kiau— was, 
like Nanfeng on the fint road, the furthest stronghold of the 
govcnimcnt troops. We had been promistd a visit to Ktan, 

But wlien we prusented ourselves ~ this nine at mthtars hcad- 
quarten — the authorities hedged The road, they said, was not 
good; there were s'arioiis tlifiicultics . . . Evcntuallv it transpired 
diat within the last few da)S the Commimists liad gained pos- 
session ot a large section ot the road and had burnt the bridges 
on it. Kian could be reached only, if it could be reached at Si, 
by boat dowm the river; a journey of several days By road we 
could go no farther south dian a place called Hsmkan. 

Very’ well, w'c said, we W'ould go to Msmkan Headquarters 
kindly promised a car and a guide 

And what a car! Or ratlicr, wlnat a driver! We left Nanchaug 
for die second time at daw’ii on the morning after w'c haci returned 
to it. Myself, I can remember little of die journey to Hsmkan. 
Somcdhng in last night’s Chinese food bad got under the guard 
of a normally ostricli-likc digestion, and I would have welcomed 
death. The driver gave me every ciiancc of doing so. The Hsmkan 
toad ran through low-lying country’ on top of a narrow’ em- 
bankment. The Chinese pcas.iht has about half as much traffic 
sense as a Buff Orpington, and peasants were for some reason 
plentiful that monung. Some of them had brought dieir svater- 
buffalo w’ith diem, some a flock of geese. 

This substantial proportion of the agrarian population the 
Iriver dismissed as figments of his imagination. There can be 
attic doubt that, in some form or other, they’ appeared to him, for 
1C acknowledged their existence by a savage increase of speed, 
whenever an increase of any kind was possible. He pressed liis 
hot on die accelerator almost subconsciously, as he might have 
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passed liis hand across Ins brow, to banish what he took to be an 
hallucmation. I thmk he was drunk 

We reached Hsinkan, by a miracle, with no blood on our hands, 
and still in possession of our lives In this village, which had 
lately been recaptured from tlie Reds and was surrounded by 
a high stockade, we presented ourselves at the headquarters of' 
the fire brigade. Why we took tins course I never discovered; , 
we were in the charge of a rather incalculable man, and it was he 
who decided on it. ' x 

His name was Colonel Fan He was young for his rank, being 
only twenty-three, but his rise had been rapid; he had jomed the 
army two years ago, and was now on the pomt of-retmng. He 
spoke excellent English, wore a smart blue uniform, and was full 
of a negative charm But tliere was about him a certain vagueness 
and mconsequence, a willmgncss to fall m witli any idea coupled 
with a complete inabihty to carry it out, which 'prevented Iiim 
from bemg an ideal guide. After a long and desultory conversation , 
widi the chief of die fire brigade (who, to my infimte regret, was 
in undress umform) Colonel Fan was persuaded to conduct us to 
military headquarters , 

The commander of the garrison was from Shantung The men 
of that province might be called the Scots of Chma; not because 
they exemplify any of those characteristics which music hall 
tradition associates with the North Bntish, but because they arc 
to be found hi the remotest parts of Chma, as Scots are to, -be ’ 
found all over the world, displaymg great enterprise and great 
industry Li was from Shantung, and the number of his co- 
provincials whom he came across at ever)^ stage of our travels . 
was astomshmg 

I was by this time feeling very low mdeed, and the kmdly 
commandant lent me his wooden bed wlule he gave die rest bf 
us lunch and the local news After lunch we drove on (die dnver 
had merafuUy sobered down) to his outposts a few mUes farther 
down the road The country looked devastated. Houses 'were' 
deserted, and some of them burnt to the ground: hardly any of- 
the fields were tilled. 

The headquarters of the outpost line were m a farm which 
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Stood in a gros c of ancient trees and bristled with sentries who 
handled tlicir Thompson sub-niachinc guns witli a tcrnfymg 
casiialncss The officer in charge ga\e us what information he 
could and confinncd the airrcnt theory that the road beyond 
, tills point had been cut by the buniing ot all the bridges a few 
days ago. He also gave us some pincapjilc out of a tin We said 
good-bye and started back 

It W'as the hottest day of the journey As we sat in the car, 
waiting for Colonel Fan to come on hoard, a thing happened for 
whicli I still reproach myself A little hoy appeared at the window 
of the cir. He was wearing militars uniform, hut he could not 
h.ivc been more than twelve One arm was in a sling, and filth-y 
bandages partially covered some verj' bad sores on his legs, he 
iiopped along with the help of a criitcn. 

He held out Ins hand to us, and hegan to speak in a plaintive, 
urgent voice. His face w.is puckered m tliat disconcerting way 
which sometimes makes it hard to decide whether a child is going 
to laugh or cry’. We asked Li what he was saying. 

It seemed that he came from farther south His faniilv had 
been massacred by the Communists, and he had taken arms against 
tlicm W'ith a Nationalist division But now his cominandtr had 
_ been defeated and he himself svas wounded. He wanted to get to 
Hankow, where his mother’s family lived. Would W’C give him 
a lift? 

\Xffiilc this wa.s being translated tlic driver iiad given die boy a 
dollar and avas shooing him assay. The child began to cry in an 
automatic, almost perfunctory’ sv.ay, it looked as if he liad wept a 
good deal lately. 

I sv.as at the time, svhat ss’ith one thing and another, not much 
more than semi-conscioiis. Before I svas ically alive to the situation 
Colonel Fan had returned, j'umpcd into die car, and given the 
driver an order svhich crystallized his dctcrnuiiation to has-e 
nothing to do ss'ith the boy. The small desperate hand ss’as dis- 
lodged from the coachwork, and the car shot forward We left 
irim, crying, in the middle of the hot and empty road. 

In spite of our tardy protests, Colonel Fan refused to turn back 
Our relations with him svcrc thereafter somcsvliat strained, and in 
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Hsinkan he refused to let us photograph a prehistoric armoured car on 
the enigmatic but suffiaent groimds diat ‘it would not be nice . 

' On the way back we stopped at a place called Changshu. Our 
objective was the Catliolic Mission. But the Cliinese, poor pagan 
souls, had not yet learnt to differentiate between the various brands - 
of Chnstianity, and the ‘Jesus-men’ to whom we were directed^ 
turned out to be two elderly Protestant ladies from Bavana. They 
were charming; they gave us cold water to dnnk, which sounds 
a small favour but which in the intcnor of China you appreaate 
very much Yes, they had heard of die Catholics; they coiud even' 
direct us to their Mission (it was within a bow-shot of their own). 
But they had never met die Fathers. t - 

They had never met the Fathers. It was less of an admission 
than a boast; it was made widi a self-righteous smfF. When they 
made it, I could not help thinkmg that there was a lot to be said 
for Lord Melbourne’s verdict on religion; it was all riglit as long 
as you didnlt let it mterfere with your private life. For here were 
tivo gallant ladies in exile relendessly ignormg die only odier white 
people they had a chance of seeing from one year’s end to the 
next. For a long time they had been neighbours; often they had 
shared a common peril, always they had shared the same discom- - 
forts and the same difficulties. Yet they had never allowed them- 
selves to meet. What, I wonder, may have been the effect on the 
observant Cliinese, to whom the West is for ever counselling the 
virtues of unity and co-operation: 

When we did at last find the Catholics, we were received with 
great kindness by Fadier Breuker, a nervous, bearded Dutchman. 
His hospitable impulses, for ever unexpectedly recurrmg, threw 
him into a state of extreme agitation. His conversation, rapid rather 
than fluent, was conducted impartially in four languages — Enghsh, 
French, German, and Chinese; just as we had unravelled the thread 
of his discourse, he would bound to his feet with a reproachful 
exclamation and from a cupboard produce a bottle of home-brewed 
beer, or a corkscrew, or another box of matchfes, or a twist of 
tobacco, at the same time apologizing w’ith tears in his eyes because 
‘ he had not produced them earber. His embarrassment and mor- 
tification were painful to see. 
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Difiiciik tltough he was to understand, he gave us some useful 
information. He had once spent three weeks liiding in the lulls 
!rom the Reds, and was able to confirm at first hand what W’c 
had hc.ird of their anti-matnmonnl campaign, which had had 
some success with the voungcr generation 

It was late when we left him, and Nanchang was still {ar .aw.av. 
k was not verj- much nearer when we had a piinaurc For some 
rc,ason we found it impossible to get die spare w'hecl on, so the 
puncture w.as mended, but as soon as the wliccl was m position 
die tyre went flat again. It looked as if we should h.ave to spend 
the night W'licrc W’c were, in the middle of a desolate' expanse 
of pea-nut fields 

Lcaw’ng Li and the dns'cr to make a last assault on the spare 
W'hecl. Gendd and I walked on wndi Colonel I. an I had been 
restored, by somewhat drastic means, to hc.ildi, and was ready 
.for some food, my first for twenty-four hours We walked for 
a long way in the twilight, under a cool grey sky, and esentually 
got some tea at the hut of a man who appeared to be a gooscherd 
on a considerable scale. 

Tlic prospect of sleeping by the car meant cleaner lying and 
better ventilation than the Grand Hotel dc Kiangsi could offer, 
and w.as not unw'clcomc. The prospect of sleeping on an empty 
stomacla w’as another matter. Colonel Fan w-as not nuicli help. 
Reluctant to admit a sure of cmcrgcnc)' which would demand the 
use of liis own imtiativc, he smiled pohtcly and pretended that 
nodiing had happened. Occ.asionally he said, in a very chccrfiil 
voice, ‘The gates of Nanch.aiig wdl be shut by now’, or ‘It is going 
to rain, I think’. 

So we w'crc relieved when a sudden blaze of light down the road 
showed that the headlights had been turned on This meant that 
the car w.as in runnmg order again; our proximity to die Com- 
munists had made it unsafe to use the lights while she was out o f 
action. In due time the car appeared, .and W'c headed once more 
for Nanchang; superhuman exertions had managed to affix die 
spare wheel, and the dnver hoped that good luck would keep it 
in position 

It did. The dnver was infected with something of his pnstinc 
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verve, and we reached Nanchang m record time, annihiladiig n 
our progress only one very large dog. After some delay the hug- 
gates were opened to admit us, and by midnight Gerald and 
were asleep. Not all the noise m the world — and most of it secmei 
to be temporarily concentrated m the Grand Hotel de Kiangsi- 
could have kept us awake. 
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RAIN ON THE WINDSCREEN 

Titr. next morning was occupied by a round of farewell visits. 
By the middle of the next afternoon we were on the road again, 
going west. 

Our objcctise w.as Changsha, the capital of Hunan From 
Shanghai it had looked as it, in order to reach this place, one would 
have to retrace one’s steps from Nanciiang to the Yangtsc, take a 
boat to Hankosv, and thence teas cl south to Changsha by the 
first and only completed link of the Canton-Hankosv R.iilway. 
But in Nanchang ss’c learnt that a cross-con ntr\' journey by road 
(uncoirmlctcd) and rail (.alleged) was possible It was on tlic first 
stage of tin's that we ss'crc now embarkmg 

'V/c crossed tlic river by sampan A lot of troops were being 
ferried os'cr to Nanciiang in hulks from railhead on the opposite 
bank. They had a few mules and ponies witli tlicm, and one of 
the former, slipping off the n.arrosv gangplank into the river, 
delayed the embarkation of the whole contingent for some time. 

Of our two days’ jounicy from Nanchang to Pinsiang on die 
borders of Kiangsi and Hunan dierc is not much to tell. The road 
was verj' bad; large parts of it were still under construction, and 
rivers were negotiated by femes w'lth a lackadaisical technique. 
On die first day the country was rolling and empty, its soil a 
Devonshire red. On the second it svas wilder and had a more 
obviously romantic beauty; there svcrc big hills, thickly wooded 
and reputed to harbour rigers. We were drawing away from the 
temtory^ of die Communists, and traces of their depredadons were 
rarer now, though even here each vill.age had its quota of httlc 
new forts. 

- I remember only one moment distiiicdy. On die evening of 
die first day we ran into a storm so violent that we had to halt 
die two cars in a darkened world for fear diat they would be 
blown off the road. We took shelter in a little temple. It was 
inhabited by a minor official of the bus company and his numerous 
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family. They were charming people who pressed upon us tea and 
cakes while a neglected telephone rang, petulant and incongruous, 
among old images with gilded, non-committal faces. 

When the worst of the storm was over we went on. It was 
still rammg, diough in the west the cvemng sky was clean and 
yellow. Through tlie blurred wmdscreen the world lost what was 
oudandish in its shapes and colours; all that I could see was a drab 
road runmng on mto the dusk between hills that were no longer 
speaficaUy Chinese. I fell victim to a famt nostalgia. It was Sep- 
tember, and I diought of the famihar September thmgs that China 
was denying me. Ram on die wmdscreen . . . For me that typified . 
September’ ram on die ivmdscrcen, dusk, a bad road between hills, 
a yellow hght m the west, die smell of wet clodies I thought of 
the road wmdmg up from Alt a Chaorm over Black R.ock and 
down at last to the Lodge; I imagmed die harsh smell of a dead 
stag in die back of the car, and the feel of the nfle in its sodden 
case between my knees I remembered other roads of the same 
sort and for the same reasons: the road firom Sollas, which runs 
round die north of the island back to Spomsh and whidi one 
travelled always wet to the waist from die smpe-bogs: and an 
earlier road on Ardnamurchan, along wliich the first and therefore 
memorable rabbits were brought in triumph home ... 

On these roads the wmdscreen had shown something not ver^’ 
different firom what it showed me now: dark, leapmg hills distorted - 
by the swumming glass. But inside the car there was a contrast, 
and for a moment, softening, I wished myself on those other 
roads, down which one jolted towards the certain expectation of 
scones, and a hot bath, and shared laughter. But nostalgia is a 
superfluous luxury in the traveller’s equipment, and it was not so'' 
very difficult to resign oneself to the anticipation of rice, and 
intermmable courtesies,_and a wooden bed in an mn, ivith perhaps 
some compensatmg dash of comedy dirown in as a relish. 

Most of the comedy on this stage of our journey was provided 
by Mr. Tu Mr. Tu was a dreamy, gende old man, so firagile and 
so altogether negative that 1 never looked at him without thinking 
of the phrase *You could have knocked me down with a feather . 
Feathers might have proved a very real source of danger to Mr. Tu. 
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Tiiough Mr. Clicii from H.ir\'.Trd. reluctantly faitlifiil, was still 
svith us, Mr. Tu was in cliarpc of t!ic party. He was an official 
in the Department of Foreign Relations m the Kiangsi Provinaal 
Govenunent. When I asked Inin what function his department 
ftilfillcd, and wdtli which foreign powers Ins province might be 
said to have relations, he gave a litcJc reedy laugh and s.aid that it 
was difficult to explain. I dare say it w.15 

As far as we were concerned, Mt Tti ss.as .an obstructionist, 
and his tactics as such svcrc highly instructisc. Pinsiang was the 
terminus of a little raihv.ay which ran thence to Changsha, .and 
it Was our aim to reach it in time to catch a train on the evening 
of the second day. With this aim Mr Tu had expressed at the 
outset tlic liveliest swup.-'thy It could be done, he s.iid, and he was 
going to see that it was done; foi liis part, he w.as only too 
anxious to make his own absence from Nanchang as short as 
possible, so the faster we travelled the better be would be pleased 

But even as be said it he hardened his heart against us. Not because 
he disliked us; not because he wanted to involve either us or himself in 
any unncccssan,' delay. But he had a profound, probably unconscious, 
and certainly instinctive disapprov.il of our baste It was all wrong, 
tins prcoccupationwddi time, tins undignified cross-country scramble, 
this living svith an eye on die dock. It was un-Chinesc It W'as in 
bad taste. Mr, Tu proceeded to tcacli us a lesson 

It was a lesson for svliich I have an iinincnsc tbcorcdcal respect, 
diough I find it difficult, and even impossible, to learn I know 
it is foolish to be, even for die best of rc.asons, in a hurry, and 
my reasons arc seldom in the last analysis die best But a sense 
of proportion winch is either hojiclcssly under- or hopelessly over- 
developed makes it impossible for me to take any of my own 
activities scnously; and I tlicrcforc make a point of cariydng diem 
out, whenever possible, in circumstances which give me no dmc 
to diink. If you underfake to do a dung agamst tune you have 
at least one opponent worth beating; and a victor)' in that field 
bulks, for the moment, just sufficiendy large to obscure your 
otherwise inconvenient doubts as to avhether die dung was wordi 
doing at all. It is a modus vivendi for which I share die just and 
profound contempt of Mr Tu and all China. 
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The tactics of Mr Tu’s delaying action were delightfully un- 
obtrusive When the car was ready to start, Mr. Tu would be ' 
found to have disappeared. If a long meal looked like ending, 

Mr Tu would make another speech If a halt was objected to, 
Mr. Tu would agree that it was inadvisable, but tlie halt would 
take place The process of bcuig delayed was almost painless ^ It 
was effected by die traditional mediods. No reasons were advanced, 
no excuses given; it simply came to pass. In this respect the gende 
and old-fashioned Mr. Tu was a great contrast to the alert and - 
modem Mr Chen, whose Western traming made him fall, dis- 
mally and without digmty, between two stools On our former 
journey to Nanfeng, Mr. Chen had been actuated by die same 
obstrucaonist motives, conscious and unconscious, as Mr. Tu; but 
he tried to play a Chinese game by Western rules. He allowed -- 
himself to be mvolved in arguments, pinned down to statements, . 
confuted out of his own mouth. Mr. Tu merely smiled, agreed, 
changed die subject, and had his way. 

So it was not until dusk on the second day that we reached 
Pmsiang The younger members of the populadon had not, I 
dimk, seen a foreigner before, and we were followed everywhere 
by a large crowd of excited children. We were both very tired, 
and I had a mild fever, we wanted nothing more than a long sleep. , 
But the local Commissioner imnted us to a banquet, and the laws 
of etiquette forbade refusal. Groaning, we burrowed in the ruck- 
sack for clean shirts. 

The banquet did not begm till ten o’clock, mid at first only' 
the extreme discomfort of our stools prevented us from gomg to 
sleep where we sat. It was a very good, very formal meal. There ^ 
were seventeen courses. We were toasted repeatedly m samshut ' 
of a more than ordmary potency. Gradually we began to wake - _ 
up. By the birds’-nest soup we had the table laughing. Toasts ' , 
became still more frequent; no heel-taps were allowed Speeches 
started when the Pekmg duck was served. 1 made five, all rather 
dehnous. By the time the meal was over it was beyond question 
that We had been a big social success Two rmnor officials were 
under the tabic and the Commissioner had to be helped dowmstairs. 
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RAIL AND ROAD 

Lrv'E houn later \vr hoaulei.1 the tintn, w'rclt made off at a brisk 
Walking pace in tlic direction of Nancliang I seem to remember 
(the (ever made my impressions of that morning rather imprecise) 
tliat We had bidden aficctionatc farewells to Mr Tn and Mr 
Chen, and that our two guards had been suiuahly rewarded We 
had also rccavcd, svith the apathy of exhaustion, tlic new's that a 
station ten miles down the line Ind been raided by Communists 
the night before, and its garrison of six soldiers killed 

The railway from Pinsiang to Changsha is not of the best. On 
the sleepers the rails arc held in position — or something like it — 
by spikes instead of by the more customary bolts There arc two 
classes of passenger-accommodation — Goods, and Cattle; between 
tlacsc the chief difference in comfort is that Goods is open, wdicreas 
Cattle has a roof. In the latter cl.iss we were fortunate cnougli to 
seairc a comer scat 

The truck was very full, and its passengers made, as .always in 
China, a pattern of humanity so intricate and so sccnungly well- 
established, witli their babies and their bundles and dicir bowls of 
nee, that one thought of them rather as a community tlian as a 
carriage-full of str.angcrs Next to me there was a woman wnch a 
baby. The babies who were my neighbours m public conveyances 
in China all fell into one of two categories babies who appeared 
to he dead, and babies who appeared to be dying. This one be- 
longed to the former, and preferable, category. Bc)Ond the 
w’onian were two soldiers, one of whom liad a fiddle On die 
opposite bench their officer svas sleeping, stretched out at full 
length; wlicn presently we crossed the border into Hunan a tough 
and Well-accoutred Huiiaiicsc captain told him that he w'as occupy- 
ing more than his share of space and made him sit up. Tins most 
uniisu.al occurrence wws a tribute to die discipline of the Hunancse 
armies, which we aftersvards discovered to be of a very high level. 

Next to the officer dicrc W'cre dircc fat schoolgirls on tiicir svay 
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back to college in Changsha. They wore European dress and 
clearly belonged to rich families. At one station a special meal 
had been ordered for them in advance, and our average rate of 
progress can be gauged from die fact diat, when tve started agam 
with unexpected punctuality, die man who had brought die meal 
on board was able, without mishap, to leave the train half a mile 
further on, holdmg a tray piled lugh with bowls 

There were the usual quarrels, the usual gambhng games, the 
usual children bemg sick. The soldier with the’ fiddle played it 
widi excruciatmg assiduity. At every station hawkers came on 
board with fruit and tea and cakes and less obviously edible deh- 
cacies, they generally travelled on with us as far as the next station, 
and, when unable to force their way through the crowded carriages 
or alternately when approached by the ticket-collector, tvould 
climb up on to the roof of the carnage and thus pass unchallenged 
up and do^wi the train The journey lasted eight hours. 

We found that we were very tired when we reached Changsha 
It was not merely a bodily fatigue, for we had had little physical 
exertion We seemed to have petered out all round Our voices 
sounded unnatural, our speech was slow and blurred, and it re- 
quired a tremendous effort to finish our sentences. At die time I 
was annoyed at this, and found it unaccountable But afterwards 
I realized that we had had no rest at all smee we left our steamer 
at Kiukiang over a fortnight ago, and that the tempo of our progress 
had been fairly rapid. We had covered a lot of ground, in very 
hot weather, and we had been usmg our brains all the time. I am 
not one of those who regard aU travel as intrmsicaUy tinng; but 
we had been travelling at fairly high pressure, and when you are 
doing that you need an occasional ‘stand easy’ — a qmet evening, 
or a good dumer (not a banquet), or a long sleep. We had somehow 
missed these things; so I suppose there was some excuse for the 
dazed and fumbhng condition in which we reached Changsha 
and presented ourselves at the office of the Commissioner of 
Customs, to whom I had a letter of mtroduction. 

The Commissioner of Customs was just what we wanted. A 
delightful, Pickw’iclaan American in a bottle-green coat, he took 
us completely under his wong. In his house on the island where 
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a foreign coinnuinir\> lives (Changsha was until recently a 
Treat)' Port) we stayed for that night and tlic next. We departed 
with full stomachs and very nearly clean. 

During our one day in Ciiangsha \s c succeeded in intcrviewung 
the Gos’cmor of Hunan, General Ho Chien. W'e found him at 
the Universit)’ on the fir side of the n\ cr He was about to set 
out on a picnic, at which he w.is entertaining, m an id)llic .and 
somehow Shakespearean manner, the visiting Governor of Hupeh. 
Ho Chien’s indescribably shifty .appc.arancc is belied by his ex- 
cellent record dunng the last few years. Hunan is one of die 
best governed and most progressive provinces in China Its people 
arc sturdy and mdcpciidciit, and mere prevails among diem a 
tradidon of squirearchy which is all too rare in modem China, 
where most landlords are ricli absentees living in luxurious secunty 
in one or odicr of the foreign concessions. Hunan is die only 
province in which I have travelled where you occasionally see 
something roughly corresponding to the English country house; 
in most other parts the big families, if they sail live m the province, 
live behind high avails in the heart of the larger towns 

Both from Ho Chien and from an extremely able young A D.C., 
with whom we aftenvards played Corindiian bagatelle in liis 
v/cstemized villa in Changsha, we heard more of the Communists. 
Though dicy captured Changsha m 1928, they liavc since been 
driven out of die province; there arc, however, small isolated 
gangs still operating in the east and the north-west, by whom an 
Itahan missionary had been decapitated nvo days before. The 
Hunan troops (which, .as I have said, arc of unusually high qiaality) 
wage a vigorous campaign of counter-propaganda against Red 
influence, and from each company dircc men arc selected, by 
means of an oratorical competition, to preach orthodoxy in die 
stillages where they arc garrisoned. 

On September 4di we got up at five o clock, said good-bye 
to our charming host, took rickshaws to die outskirts of die city, 
and dicrc caught a bus. On a Chinese bus service it is unfortunately 
impossible to reserve scats in advance; if die tickets were sold 
overnight dicy would, I suppose, be cornered by speculators and 
* resold to the public (hkc the scats for a successful play m New 
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York) at a greatly increased price. The would-be passenger is 
therefore obhgcd to turn up m plenty of time and use his elbows 
relentlessly when the bus arrives 

After a fierce struggle we and a score of other people got seats. 
The bus service in Hunan is almost beyond reproach. We were 
thirteen hours on tlic road tliat day, and covered the best part of 
two hundred miles The bus was ferned with the utmost expedition 
across tv'o sizable nvers The road, though unmetalled, was 'well 
engmeered, kept in excellent repair, and lined with an embryo 
avenue of young trees; in England it would have passed for a good 
second class highway. At every halt tickets were religiousl); 
punched, so that we, who came in time to be the oldest inhabitants 
of the bus, were left eventually with the merest shred of paper 
heavily eroded svith perforations. Soldiers were not allowed to' 
travel free, and one of them, who stepped out into the middle 
of the road and attempted to hold us up at the point of his um- 
brella, narrowly escaped annihilation The bus service is nm by the 
provinaal government; I should imagine that it makes a hand- 
some profit after paying for die maintenance of die roads. 

The hilly and well-wooded country had a prosperous air, and 
was at times exceedmgly beautiful. In the middle of the morning 
we passed Hengshan, one of the five sacred mountains of China 
and a popular ternunus for pilgrim traffic; all save its lower slop'es 
were hidden by mist Still, we had a good day’s run. The passengers 
were packed like sardines, but as long as the bus was in motion 
the heat was not uncomfortable. The seating accommodation of a 
Chinese bus does not, however, cater for the long-legged foreigner, 
who finds that his hard seat, so inconv^eniendy close to the one in 
front of It, IS somethmg of a Litde Ease. His height is also a dis- 
advantage, gready increasing the risk of concussion when the 
vehicle passes at full speed over the not infrequent irregularities of 
the road. 

In the early afternoon we reached a htde town called Hengchow, 
where we had to change buses While we were eating a bowl of 
sweet gruel bought from an old, surprised man who I think regarded 
us as some kind of vision or hallucmatioh, wc were intngued to 
discover diat this time we were not the only foreign passengers. 
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An American latly in pince-nez had my-stcriouily appeared She 
was amorphous and sdver-haired, and wore an c\'prcssion of the 
utmost benignity. She was returning to her mission, down the 
road at Chcnchow, and w'hen she licard that that was where we 
meant to spend the night she kindly but rashlv offered to put us up. 

Partly owing to a puncture, we did not reach Cliciichow' untd 
long after it was dark. The missionary w.is surprised to find that 
no one had come to meet her. We got a earner for the party s 
luggage and set off to walk to the mission, which was a mile away 
• on the outskirts of the towni. When we rc.achcd it die ladys 
. surprise increased. The gates of the compound were locked and 
-no lights w'crc showing. Our tinwoithy iiopes of a sensational 
■ expLanation w'crc dashed by her theory that her companion in the 
mission, a much younger English lady, was probablv staying at 
tile girls’ school. 

We set to W'ork to storm the mission, and eventually managed 
> to effect an entry. A mcsscngci w.as sent to die school, and pr(> 
. scntly returned W'ith die second missionary, a young woman with 
a fine face, dark, radicr haunted eyes, and terribly nervous hands 
The rw'o of tlicm showed us the greatest kindni-ss At dimicr it 
W’as amusing to wtatch Li, shy but alert, keeping an amuous eye 
oti our technique widi the cudery and surreptitiously copying it. 

' He had been for so long our mentor in matters of etiquette that 
It gave us a strange feeling of supenority to have die position for 
' once reversed. We slept m a deserted and unfurnished house m the 
mtssion compound, which had been despoiled and gutted by t le 

Reds in 1928 * , 

At dawn we were oft again. On our way to thc station we S'lsRc 
a temple which contains a famous portrait of Confucius ic 
temple w*as a splendid tliongh a desolate place, on wdiosc crackc 
steps fantastic dragons sprawled among die weeds. On tie wa s 
there were exquisite carvings m rehef Tlic place was deserte save 
for a family of peasants who acted — nominally — as rarcta 'trs 
'We found at last the portrait of Confucius It was dclicatcfy cut 
upon a seven-foot slab of dark grey stone. The sage stare a u 
Avith inexpressive eyes. At his feet, on a pile of straw% ay a 1 c 
' soldier in a ragged uniform. His face was grotesquely swollen. 


H 
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Dark bro^vn matter issued jSrom his ear. It Svas clear that he had 
not long to live The scene was perhaps allegoncal 

We fetched the soldier some water and commended him 'to 
Confucius and the caretakers. There was notliing else to do. 

At the bus station we found that our impulsive vehicle had left 
early with a full complement of passengers That was our first 
and last stroke of bad luck, and it mattered very htde, for at noon 
we caught another. 

It was sucli a bus as I hone never to meet again. We were 
hardly inside it when it dashed away and passed murderously 
through the htde tnllage, roaniig. Its body w’as of an even more 
cumbrous and top-hea^^• design dian usual, and so full of pas-, 
sengers tliat we could hardly breathe. -Yet it gadded dowm the 
nvistuig mountain road like a dung possessed. It seemed as if our 
striphng driver had constituted himself president of a suiade club, 
with his thirty passengers as members; life members. For him 
chasms were a challenge, comers a spur, and he appeared to clierish 
a behef, analogous to, but stronger than, that held by our chauffeur 
on the Hsmkan road, diat all W'ater-buffaloes arc a form of mirage, 
dissolving when approached. • 

Worst of all, he was not a good dnver. He was rank bad. 
His cornering was contemptuous but inept, and as he flashed 
between the low' stone parapets of narrow badges it Avas hard to 
tell w'hedier he was desirous or obhvious of the dned-up river bed 
far below them. Usually I am imperturbable m a car; conceit, 
not courage^ supphes a reassuring though baseless conviction that 
I am not meat for a coroner's inquest, that it W’ill not be me this 
time. But in diat bus I was terrified. 

We covered forty miles in just over sixty' minutes, and then, 
thank God, the road ended Its next link was snll under construction 
We took, w'lth alaenty, to our feet. 
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THE LOVELY RIVER 

From Nicliang, the place avhctc the road ended, we faced the 
welcome prospect, after all thcJc sedentary days, of a fourteen- 
mile walk over the hills; this would bring us to a little village 
across the Kwantung frontier, whence we should get a sampan 
down the Pei River for the last stage but one of our journey to 
Canton. It was still only tlic middle of the day, so we set about 
hiring carrion for our luggage, from which, for fear that it would 
be scarclicd at the provincial frontier, we extracted and concealed 
about our persons a remarkable collection of Communist pro- 
paganda, given us, together with some Red scab and banners, 
by the authorities in Kiangsi. We did not want our political 
sympathies to be misinterpreted 
Carriers were harder to lure tliaii usual On die day before a 

a of three merchants had been stnpped, robbed, and beaten 
indits on the path which we were to follow, and die coohes 
put a higher comincraal value on their qualms dian Li considered 
reasonable. I don’t know what it b about me, but there seems to 
exist — I have remarked on this before — between me and the cri- 
minal classes in the Far East some queer and constant time-lag 
Jam to-morrosv, j'am yesterday, but never jam to-day. Just up the 
road, a litdc way dosvn the line, the day after or the day before I 
pass that way, the worst happens. The day I am dierc is a dies non. 

And so it was on this occasion. We came at last to terms with 
earners, and paid them half their w.agcs m advance to leave with 
dicir wives, to soften the blow of a potential bereavement. Ttvo 
young Chinese students, hound for Canton, joined our party on 
die dicory that there is safety in numbers, and we set out from 
the village at a good round pace. The path we travelled was an 
ancient one, being flagged and for part of its length lined widi an 
avenue of ftrs. All through the afternoon we walked, following 
the path over die curious and savage hilb and down into gullies 
from whose sohd waUs of rock the heat of die sun leapt out at 

*27 
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US The countrv was extraordinarily beautiful. AU tlic hills in - 
China — at least all the hills that 1 have seen, — have an oddly 
artificial look They rise suddenly and take qudnt shapes; they 
never sprawl They are exactly as they arc portrayed in Chinese 
art, they seem to have been enlarged &om a dchcate and fanciful 
miniature, with complete success It is a mannered landscape, ' 
and It has great charm. 

Occasionally we halted to drink tea and rest the carriers. With , 
their tottenng yet indefatigable gait, they set a rapid pace. Our 
two Clunese fellow-travellers, so shght, so reedy m appearance,-^ 
padded happily along, famung tliemselves with their straw hats 
and seeming not to feel at all the cflects of a march of wliich, from 
from one glance at their physique, you would have judged them . 
■vvhoUy incapable When the patli went up or down a hill, the 
flags became steps; of this form of highway the only criticism 
possible IS tliat you must watch your feet too much, thereby 
missing thmgs which arc beautiful or strange in the countryside 
around you. 

There were no bandits; there was not even a frontier post. 
Only one inadent enlivened our journey. We reached a point 
where the patli crossed the last, half-constructed lap of die motor 
road down which we had been xvhirled that morning.. Here it 
ran in a cuttmg made m the flank of a steep hill. Coolies were 
working in the cuttmg, and there were more coohes far up the 
hiU-side above it. The bed of the cuttmg was full of huge boulders- 
wliich were to form the foundations of the road 

Over diesc boulders we picked our way with some difficulty, 
jumping from one to die other like the most maladroit of goats . 
In the nnddle of them I stopped, poised on a pinnacle, to ^e a, 
photograph. The others went on ^ead. 

Suddenly I heard shouts, followed by the dull sound of an 
explosion from the lull-side above me. Looking up, I found that ' 
I was now alone m the cutting. The smoke of a blasting charge 
floated out against the blue sky, and a large, a really enormous 
rock was boundmg savagely down the hill. 

I had no doubts as to where it was going to land. It was going 
to land on me. Tliis opinion was shared by die men who had 
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released it, a wildly gesticulating fresco of manikins two liundrcd 
y’ards above rac. I made a prodigious leap from my rock to die 
next. The galloping boulder, winch now looked to me about die 
size of the We of Wight, scored one of us incrc.asiugly rare con- 
tacts with die hill-side, kicked up a cloud of dust, and slighdy 
changed its direction It w.as still coming straight for me. 

The prospect of a game, however short, of catch-as-catch-can 
between me and a_^ large segment of South China clearly appealed 
to die spectators but left me cold. I decided that, if one had to be 
squashed, it was better to make, figuratively speaking, no bones 
about it. I descended, widi all possible dignity, into a cranny 
between two boulders and shut my eyes. 

Widi a sound to winch die Fall of the House of Ussher w.as as 
die dropping of a pin, die mass of rock landed among die boulders 
ten feet away and lay, niiraculou,sly, dead It hardly splintered at 
all, and none of the splinters came niy way We continued our 
journey. 

The only odicr thing worth rckinng about that walk was a 
comcidcncc, trivial but striking. I had been teibng Gerald, as we 
went along, about a jounicy winch I had undertaken the year 
before, as one of an expedition which had pursued a ludicrous 
course across the Central Plateau of Brazil in scarcli of the legendary 
Colonel Fawcett. We were discussing die strange imnioruhty of die 
lost explorer — how after eight years one was still continually 
coming across references to him. Suddenly Gerald stooped and 
picked up a scrap of newspaper. It was pnntcd m Enghsh. The 
only complete paragraph on it announced the return, empty- 
handed, of yet another American cxpedidon fi-om the jungles of 
Matto Grosso; aldiough defeated, dicy were still convmccd, die 
newspaper said, that Fawcett \sas alive. 

Gerald and I pointed out to each other what a small place the 
world was. It is always better to observe die ntes 

Presently we climbed the last pass Below us lay the sdUage 
of Pjngshek, squeezed in between the fooduUs and die river, and 
pricked by three little white forts whicli stood on knolls. among 
the huddled houses The river wound away southward dirough 
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a valley embossed widi shaggy and fantastic rocks, hundreds of ■ 
feet high, beyond it was a great chnibmg wall of mountains, remote 
and msubstantial in the evening light. The sun was setting behind 
us; as we went dovm towards the village the shadows on the ’ 
eastern slopes were cool. ’ 

The viUage inn was not a very good one. Li, for whom the 
linguistic problem now loomed larger with ever}' step we took, ’ 
was at sea with die local dialect, the feelmg that he was losing 
face widi us, and perhaps being swindled by die inliabitants, 
made him very unliappy. ‘South man not good’, he muttered, ; 
and shook Ins head in a disconsolate way. His disgust was increased . 
when the local soldiery came to examine our passports. Having 
seen few if any foreigners before, they took us for Japanese and • 
made an outcry They were soothed only after an impassioned 
speech by the student from Canton, whose ethnology was pro- 
videntially more advanced than theirs. 

We got a room opening on to the stone roof of the inn, on ‘ 
which I slept under an enormous moon; the small white forts 
stood up out of a nacreous haze which 'hung low above the river 
and shone as if they had been made of silver Although the local 
wine was good, the dinner was the worst of the journey — so bad, 
indeed, that it took me half a minute’s mastication to discover 
tliat a morsel, selected widi chopsticks m an uncertain light, was 
ui fact the left claw of a chicken. At this we lodged a complaint 
and the propnetress, a woman of spint, beat her cook over die head 
with a stool. The dish was sent do^vn agam to the kitchen. On 
Its return it was found to contain, among other things, the chicken’s 
beak. After that we gave it up. 

At dawn the next morning we went down to the river, where 
the sampan which we had chartered the mght before was beached 
with many others on the mud. High above us (the nver was low) 
men and women were cleanmg their teeth and performing other 
tasks assoaated with reveiUe from the juttmg windows of wooden 
houses on the waterfront. Our crew brought eggs and vegetables 
and htde shreds of pork to the sampan, where m die tuimel- 
shaped cabm of mattmg nee was already cooking in a big black pot. 

Only the distant peaks were warmed by sunlight as we pushed 



off from die foreshore, on svliicli scavenging curs with hostile 
eyes moved slowly, stiff from sleep. A man lying on the bows of 
the boat next to ours awoke and lay stanng at us, too amazed to 
blink. His face ss’as full of apprehension and perplexity, for he 
had conic from oblivion straight to a world in which two giants 
of an unordiodox colour monopolized his field of vision He was 
still stanng as we dropped downstream. 

'The v/atcr came from the mountains and was swift and green, 
not die drab yellow of the nvers of the plains In the bows our 
three rowfcrs, standing, plied their long diin-bladed oars The 
master of the boat managed the ponderous twenty-foot steering 
oar wluch trailed behind us limpK He had a crafty but un- 
interesting face. We made a little deck of loose planks in die stem, 
and the student from Canton, treading first on one, then on the 
odicr of the projecting ends, fell nvicc, with fearful force, into 
the bilge. 

A litdc mist soil drifted on the surface of the water, the bluer 
smoke of the \nlLagc we had left behind us hung above it in a senes 
of half-formulated ders The beauty of the river mcrcased as we 
descended. Great pinnacles of rock, as high as a lull and oddly 
tufted wdi vegetation, rose about die river bed; the summit of 
one of diem, by a freak, had the exact outline of a monstrous 
camel, kneeling 

We were the first boat away from Pingshck, but odiers were 
following us, a leisurely, equidistant procession which die straight 
stretches of the current’s course revealed. Soon we began to pass 
boats coming up stream The men poling them put the crutch 
of die pole in die hollow between neck and shoulder, dien, bciidmg 
almost double, ran down die broad gunwales of the boat widi a 
great shouting song. In passages where die current was swift, the 
boat was hauled by trackers who, strauimg at a long rope, cried in 
shrill chorus as dicy stumbled along die shore. Ever)' boat, how- 
ever fidl of cargo, was also die home of a family; only die poultry, 
the ammak, and the smallest babies played no part in the day s 
work of polmg, steenng, cooking, and waslung clothes Each 
sampan reflected, in cross-section, the peasant’s unrcnutdng 
struggle for existence. 
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In tlie middle of the morning wc came to a place where the 
river had to pass through a high range of mountains. Here \vas 
the head of the Gorges, and from now on there would be an element 
of danger in the journey, tliough only a small one. Witliin sound - 
of die rapids a little temple was perched on a cliff, lookmg down- ■ 
stream over die wdute and leaping waters We landed and climbed 
to It up a flight of steps. In obscunty, before a rank of gods full 
of that pantomimic fury wluch seems so often to be the hall-mark 
of divimty in China, our crew offrred prayers for a safe run, ht 
joss-sticks, and let off crackers. The dark temple was pungent 
with smoke and incense Outside, m the sunlight', a long diagonal 
of bent, half-naked trackers stamped a formal design across the 
wide steps wkich led downwards to the river. Slowly', widi cries,) 
then straw sandals shpping on the stone, they hauled a sampan 
up the rapids by a rope aed to her mast-head. As she reached 
clear water at the top they broke into a trot and disappeared round 
a bend m the rocky tow-path, chanting a triumphant sing-song 
We went back to our boat 

In the Gorges tliere w'ere nearly fifty separate rapids. They 
did not look very bad, and they were not as bad as they -looked. 
With memories of another nver in another country, where twelve 
months ago these tlimgs had been encountered on a grander scale ^ 
and under less expert gmdance, I watched the local technique 
with interest The steering was as much from the bows as from 
the stem, and wnth the long beam which was the forward tdler 
a certain amount of rather inartistic proddmg and fenduig off was_ 
done. The river, though low, ran fast, and we felt as if we were 
travelling hke the wind as we plunged dowm the steep, broken 
chutes between the rocks We struck several times, but always 
with impumty; the flat and rather flexible bottom of the sampan 
md easily over obstacles which seemed to have been worn smooth 
by the passage of her unnumbered sister ships. The worst that 
happened to us was to lose our lunch, which was upset by a colli- 
sion that felt as if it must have split the boat; as the meal consisted 
only of a thin soup made of rice and some imponderable Hnd of 
cucumber, this was no great misfortune. 

All through the afternoon we were earned swiftly down the ' 
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Gorges. The lulls, mil and Tyrolc.in, now rose more closely on 
either side of our winding course. We were m a narrow corridor, 
roofed by die blue sky. In between the Mgids we hoisted a patched 
rectangular sail; the crew whistled fen'cndy, and v.-ith an an of 
concentration, for a breeze, so that I wondcied on which side of 
the world that superstition was bona The eastern bank, far above 
us, was scarred widi cuttings, and hordes of men, chnging to the 
Sleep face like flics, were at work on the railway wlucli will one 
day (perhaps in five years, if .all goes very well) link Canton with 
Hankow and thus asith Peking. We did our best to' rejoice .at 
these symptoms of progress towards the great and desirable goal 
of mechanization; but it w.xs not widiout a certain rcaction.ary glee 
diat we Icanit of the existence of a spirit to whom diey were 
anadicnia. This spirit — a kind of unicorn, according to the 
boatmen, who pointed out to us die crag m wluch he lived — was 
doing Ins best to hold the pass .ag.ainst the forces of civilization, 
and had on one occasion gone so far as to overwhelm a hundred 
labourers with an avalanche. The final lssuc of die struggle, dicy 
seemed to think, was still in doubt; but it was clear diat they did 
not regard the unicorn as being engaged m a forlorn hope 

At last w'c left the rapids and came out into a plam We p.asscd 
a fisherman; m his little boat sat nventy fishing corm'orants, and 
,at every lurcli of it they lumched dicir wings in protest widi a 
comical unanimity. (Is there perhaps always somediing comical 
about unanimitv.’) The lulls bchmd us were black agauist a 
yellow sky, and, where die river wound, tall grey sails stalked 
through the silent fields hkc ghosts Through a land from wlucli 
die colour w’as beuig dnaincd w'c moved slowly .and lu silence 
towards the h’ghts of a village. 

That w.os almost the Lost stage of the journey, and the best 

. The sampan w'.os beached on a foreshore above which electric 
light shone fiercely in many of the windows; we were gettmg 
back to what the parvenu West understands by civiIiz.ation. Men 
widi flashhghts and a peremptor)" nuamicr came on board and 
searched the boat for opium. We dined on shore, but slept in 
the open air on the unaccommodating boards of the sampan 
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The village, which was called Lokchong, was railhead. >There 
were, however, no trains, and tlie next morning, after a long, hot 
wait, we bumped over an inferior road m a bus to Shuichow.. 
This, our last bus-ridc, was enhvened by the Chinese lady next 
to me, who was mordinately sick. 

^^i^’^chow there were trams, but only in the early mommg.' 
e had to wait a day. In Kwaiitung the rights of women seem 
to e regarded as mconsidcrable. The carriers at the bus terminus 
were 1 femde, and our luggage was carried a mile under a blazmg^ ^ 
sun y two ladies, one not a day under seventy, the- other much 
yomger but pregnant Ncidier of them turned a hair. 

uichow was brisk and up to date; the local garrison were 
the best disciphned troops we had seen since Nankmg. In tlie after- ^ 
noon We were surprised, while batlung naked in the nver, by a ' 
mixed party of foreign missionanes Apart from this shamefhl , 
mcident, our stay was uneventful. ... 

^ tram journey which seemed luxury to 

u might not have appealed to anyone lacking our fund of 
we reached Canton. We .were thinner, 
i-Viiin dirtier, but only about nventy pounds poorer 

ivWh “r'l? out. nearly a mondi ago. The route . 

n he ° uot, I believe, been previously covered , 

it shoSd ii^c b ^ ^*^^^*Suer, nor is there any earthly reason why 

Still, it is a good journey. 
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AU REVOIR 

Of tlic various excuses winch may be advanced for MTiting about 
sometlung of wliicli otic knows very little, none is valid when 
the subject has been adct^uatcly covered by competent authorities. 
I shall therefore pass rapidly over Canton and Hong Kong, each 
of which I was visiting for the second tune, but in ncitlicr of which 
I spent more tlian two days. 

Shanghai is not Chinese; Canton is. Canton’s aura of modcrnit)' 
has tlicrcforc more significance than Shanghai’s Her Bund boasts 
no paluadc of sky-scrapers; but through tile ancient huddle of 
her houses broad new streets have been driven, aircraft arc inter- 
mittently busy 111 the sky, and tlic troops arc well equipped and 
know their dnll There is something a httle crude and flashy 
about Canton; but site is truer to tsvcntictli-ccntury urban China 
tlian Shanghai, just as Chicago is truer to America tliaii cosmo- 
politan New York. 

Hong Kong is at once portentous and provincial. The Peak 
and tlic harbour arc superb; but the clucf charm of the place — 
cspccillly for the traveller who comes to it from the interior— is 
Its atmosphere of dependability. Justice, punctuality, sanitation — 
all those avic virtues which m Cluiia one misses consciously or 
subconsciously, according to one’s nature — here suddenly shine 
forth. One is somehow stirred by tlie reappearance of a SLxpcnny 
bit, and the sight of Morns Cowleys in large numbers is inftmtely 
reassuring. Ciuis Romatuis stun . . . Pax Britatmica . . 

At the time of our visit a controversj’, magnificently appropriate 
to tlic Outposts of Empire, was raging in the local papers over die 
film Cavalcade. The Governor and the dlitc of the Colony had 
been invited to a special prcwicrc: and the rest of the audience had 
been charged exorbitant prices for the privilege of attending die 
film in such disdnguislicd company. That pure, exhilaratmg 
breath of snobbery was as good as a sight of Dover diffs; the Old 
Country seemed very near. 
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Lie most of those who live by their wits, I have occupied in , 
a brief career a large, I suppose a discreditably large variety of 
positions. In all of them I have seemed to myself somewhat in- - 
congruously cast, but in none more so tlian in that which 1 now , 
found myself sharing with Gerald. We had become — or at 
rate we had no difficulty in passmg ourselves off as — the Greatest 
Livmg Authontics on a subject. Our information about the Com- 
munist areas, though far from compirchensive, was exclusive and, 

I honestly beheve, the best obtamable by foreigners; tlie foct 
that no foreigners had bothered to obtain, it before gave it, an 
artificial importance. It was eagerly solicited by the authorities in 
Hong Kong and, later, m Shanghai, and wc divulged- it readily, 
suppressmg — on my part — an uncas}' feeling that \ve were in 
some indefinable way rank imposton. 

From Hong Kong wc took slup to Shanghai. We took it, as a 
matter of fact, rather prematurely, for the typhoon signals went , 
up as soon as we were on board, and for two days we were storm- , 
hound wiule walls of rain marched up the harbour against die* 
Peak. But at last die typhoon drew away, and we steamed slowdy 
up the China coast, rcadmg with an assiduity worthy of a better 
cause the ship's small library of detective novels. 

Whenever people tell me how passionately they desire to Get 
Away From It All, I dunk I know what is in their imnd’s uyc. 
They see themselves riduig off mto die sunset, or paddhng a canoe 
down the silver wake of the moon, or very slowly (but ecstatically) 
stretchmg dieir arms on the edge of a huge precipice; they see 
themselves, m fact, in terms of the sdent film. They imagine 
some vast sohtude widi a Iicaldiy chniate, where no telephones 
nng and no maids give notice, where there are no income-tax 
returns and incidentally no insects: where die Simple Life is possible. 

Such an Arden, though it may exist, would not, I fear, be as 
they like it. But where they make their gravest error is in supposmg, 
as dramatists and film-directors have hcence to suppofo, diat-thc 
’ process of Getting Away From It All has a climax, that there 
comes a sharp, sweet moment when the escaper consciously relishes 
the full flavour of escape. In my experience no such moment 
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exists. We do not, to-da\ , cue loose. We wriggle out of one 
complicated existence like .a snake sloughing its sbn, .and by the 
time we liavc wriggled into the next it has become complic.ited 
too. The raptures, die first flush of flight, wither luifclt as we 
say our farewells, and catch our tram .uid then our boat, .and wire 
back some instructions that we forgot to leave behind, and fuid 
-di.at wcliavc lost our certificate of vaccination. The old life overlaps 
what should have been die most cxlnlarating moments of the new; 
the first stage on the golden road to S.aniarkand h.as no cncliantincnt 
for the man who is doubtful whether they packed his evening shoes. 

So Getting Aw.ay From It All is not such a vivid and dchglitful 
e.xpcricncc as it sounds on paper or looks on the screen. Getting 
Back To It All, on the odicr hand, can be Particularly in its pre- 
liminary sLages; one’s actual return is almost .always antt-chmax. 
But sometimes there comes a moment when the traveller, wlio 
has for'weeks or months seen himself only as a puny and irrelevant 
alien craavling l.abonously .across .a country m avlijch lie lias no 
roots .and no h.ackgroittid, suddenly rc-cncouiitcrs his other self, 
a rclarivcly solid and considerable figure, with a sure stake in another 
kind of life and a place in the minds of certain people My hast 
memory' of China is of such a moment 

It w.as die evening after we landed at Shanghai, where my 
headquarters were with Tony, who fully deserved his reputation 
as die best host in Cliina. Tony’s houseboat chugged sofdy up 
the river, against a gentle current. The ripples slapped her bows 
vvidi a Ii.asty, deprecating sound On the deck abov'c our iic.ads 
chains rattled, and die dog-coohe spoke m a low' voice to die 
setter and the two spaniels. From the galley came the smell of 
cookuig.. The cabin w"as full of a seasonable Inter of cartridge 
bags and guns and old coats Occasionally the lights of a junk 
going downstream p.asscd sw'ifdy from one small window to the 
next. Our legs were sore from die stubble which scratches your 
legs as you wade after snipe in the duck black mud of die paddy 
fields We were plcasandy tired. 

■ I lay on a bunk and read my mad. Two mondis ago my first 
book, a fecctious story' of South Amcncan tr.ivcl, had been pub- 
lished in London, and now I Icanit for die first time that it was a ' 
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success A sheaf of reviews produced m me a feeling, not at all 
of elation, but ratlier of embarrassment Nicolson, Lynd, Squire, 
Pnesdey — the giants of contemporary criticism, men whom I had 
hitherto held in considerable respect — praised diis book to the 
skies A cable summoned me to New York, where it had been 
chosen Book of the Month ‘Which month’’ I wondered. But 
more I wondered ‘Why’’ 

Still, here was a copy of the book itself Clamped between 
tasteful covers and approached widi a fiesh mind, perhaps it would 
justify the giants and reveal unsuspected virtues I read it It 
revealed nodung of die sort. But I have a dicory that a young 
man should put himself as frequendy as possible ui situations 
where the maximum number of comic things arc hable to happen 
to him, and it was apparent from the rest "of my mail that the 
position of a successful audior, however htde he deserves his 
success, has its compensaaons. Of many charming letters from 
readers I remember most vividly one from a gendeman in Golders 
Green He and I, he said, were ui most respects kindred spirits 
(‘I can see myself peeping out from many of your wlumsies’). 
That being so, he could not understand how I could bring myself 
to chronicle — nay, even to take part m — the slaughter of alhgators, 
‘many of diem taken unawares, too’. Had I never put myself ui 
an alligator’s place; he asked 

Next momuig Tony and I sat on a bank, scrapmg the mud 
off our bare legs and waiting for a sampan to take us> back to the 
houseboat for breakfast. Our pockets were full of snipe,'' and we 
were pleased with ourselves for ha\>ing shot well. I was sailing for 
England m a few days. 

A pale sunlight lay on the paddy fields. In some of them the 
rice had been cut and lay m swathes on the thin layer of water 
■which covered the mud; in the others men and women were 
■workmg -with scythes The country was dead flat As far.as you 
could see there was nothing but dykes and fields, fields and dykes, 
^^d there a clump of dark trees round a tomb, or the 
nbbed sails of a junk mo'ving stiffly down some unseen waterway, 
or a magpie flying slo'wly. A smgle tail pagoda stood up in the 
distance. . 
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On tins Inigc. green, unlovable chess-board tlic workers were 
small blue automata. The mud hid their legs to the knee, and 
when tlicy stooped they had the blind, shapcle.s5 look of par.ositcs 
You felt tliat if the svorld were o\ ertiimcd — if tlic landscape 
before you were suddenly tilted sideways — they would soli be 
clinging to it: still working inch by inch in their .appointed squares; 
stdl working while the pagoda fcJl, and the magpie flew ofl into 
space, and our houseboat with its Union Jack was swept away 
still working until the earth, tlicir sole, most grudging ally, flawed 
and disintegrated beneath them. 

There would not be an end of Chma till tlie last of them was 
dislodged. 
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JAPAN TO MANHATTAN 

I WAS under contract to be back m England by November ist, but I 
had hoped to stay long enough m Japan at least to ‘be able to say 
that I had been tliere. 

This hope was not fulfilled I went down with fever in Shanghai, 
and the few days that I had set aside for Japan became at last so few 
that they might j ust as well have been none. I have vague memories 
of the Inland Sea, where even the wildest cliffs, the -woodiest 
headlands, seemed pretty, umntmiidatuig parts of a formal pattern. 
1 remember stdl more vaguely (for now the obscurantist fever had 
returned) a drab, progressive Kobe and a Kyoto where the numerous 
temples were so well-kempt, the personally conducted pilgnms so 
seemly and appreciative, that it was as if the gods were holdmg a 
garden part}'. It -felt a very long time smee I had seen a Cliinese 
soldier paring his toe-naiLs witli an executioner’s sword in the 
courts of the Temple of Heaven. Then there was a long tram 
journey tlirough a neat and somehow suburban country, where 
everythmg seemed admirable and nothing more or less than 
admirable And so at last to Toki'o. 

But men have wntten of Tokyo who stayed in that city for 
longer than I did, and had lower temperatmes 'while they stayed. 
So I shall say nothmg of it, except tliat I was treated with great 
hmdness tliere, and that in the Zoo they have a fascinating seal. 
For once, a two days’ stay does not seem to me sufficient basis_ 
for a page of superficialities 

' From Tokyo I went to Yokohama, there to board once more the 
hner I had left at Kobe. As she drew aivay slowly from the dock, 
a fusilade of paper streamers broke out between ship and shore, 
uniting the departing to the seers-off by a gay, doomed, palpitatmg 
bndge. It is a charming Japanese custom. In England, and perhaps 
in all Western countnes, coloured paper comes mto our natiorm 
life only on the heels of champagne, at an hour when that over- 
rated wine has become either flat or forbidden. It is revelry’s 
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iasi fling. Sated or thwarted as tlic ease may be, die guests at a 
gala night arc maddened into a prolongation of their orgy by the 
lavish clistrilnilion of coloured paper Paper hats arc well enough; 
as inaslts once lait glamour to die least alluring face, so paper 
hats endow die staidcst widi a touch of the hacchanalian But it 
is paper streamer: that make die nice Those small, compact, 
and — in a skilfiil hand — cxtrcmclv deadly missiles tempt as 
irresistibly as snowballs; indeed, more so, for they arc both licit 
and ready-made. 

Those who would never dream of enlisting in the rank and 
file of rcvclrj' leap at the chance ot being snipers in the cause, for 
die real secret of the streamer’s power is diat it seems, at first glance, 
to offer an outlet for the aiiri-soa.al instincts. The- bored and the 
jealous, die dyspeptic and the disapproving — all, finding a streamer 
or tsvo beside their plate, arc trapped without knowing it ‘See 
diat chap svidi the prett}' girl? the) hiss, setting their tccdi, 
drawing back their arm, scowling’ and — pln^-s-s-s-s-s-s-t — a pink 
parabola darts out across die turmoil to become, willy niUy, 
yet another ny in die artificial sunlight of mass hilancv 

Tlic Manclnirian bandit' believes that bits of coloured paper 
can protect him against death The Englishnnii has come to accept 
dicm as a guarantee against boredom Coloured paper is a kind 
of drug, a supplementary drug, brought into play, not to create, 
but to sustain die effect of other drugs It will not adnuiustci the 
coup dc ^racc to the repressions, but it will numb dicin for a 
longer. ‘Wine, Women, and Song’ may have been all very sveU 
once; to-day the recipe would be incomplete without coloured 
paper. 

. If I knesv a htde more of Japan, 1 dare say that I should point 
to die contr.ast between die English and the Jap.ancsc attitude to 
paper streamers as t)'pifying the difFcrcncc bctsvceii our national 
characters. We use dicin to stiinuLitc die trivial emotions on 
occasions of no consequence The Japanese use them when dicy 
arc scemg people off". 

They arc an island race, and have an affectionate nature; partings 
are liable to mean a lot. Yet every ship leaves imdcr a barrage ot 
bright streamers, gallant decorations to the proud fagadc ofstoicism. 
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It may be that one who knew what he was talking about could ' < 
draw profound psychological deductions from tliis custom. I . 
camiot say Perhaps its significance is not to be sought in the recesses 
of tile national character. Perhaps it is simply that an extremely , 
practical race has discovered that it is easier to conceal emotion 
if you give yourself sometlimg to do — diat lie or she who stands - , 
and waves a foohsli and forlorn handkerchief is more likely to ,, 
break down than the person whose valedictory gestures are those 
of a competitor at a coco-nut shy. But I doubt if the truth is as 
banal as dl tliat 

Tlie band played. The sun shone The finer slid ponderously ^ 
away. One by one die long dun ribbons of paper broke unob- 
trusively, tdl at last there were only three, then tsvo, then one— ' 
a frail, protracted, primrose-coloured fink with the land. Then • 
that too parted in the nuddle. The tivo ends fluttered down- 
wards and away from each odicr into the sea, the band stopped 
playmg, and die voyage began. 

I will not bore you widi a description of the voyage; indeed, 
there was nodung to describe After three or four da}'s I recovered 
from my fever and came on deck to find diat die ship was almost, 
empty Not so empty, however, as an equally gigantic American 
liner which pursued us across die Pacific and could sometimes 
be seen squatting portentously on the horizon, almost abreast 
In diis floating caravanserai there was only one first class passenger. 

I met him later m Anienca. He was an American naval officer 
coimng home on leave after tliree years on the Yangtse station 
He told me that he had looked forward for mondis to the voyage ' 
home — the new faces, the pretty girls, bridge, dancing, deck 
tennis . . . 

At last, mcredibly, after rune days, it was the last night of the 
voyage. As I was packing I came across a letter. It was one of 
those long letters from an old friend no longer resident in England 
which one carries about for months on end, hoping one day to / ' 
fed the time and the mood to answer it as fuUy and wittily as it 
deserves; it was, m fact, one of those letters that are never answered 
, But the address at the top was Tacoma, and Tacoma, surely, • 
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W’as near Seattle, here to-morrow I must catcli a train for New 
York? A map confirmed my memory. I wirelessed to mj friend 
at Tacoma: ‘Meet me largest hotel Seattle six o’clock to-morrow.’ 

He did. The meeting is a tlcliithtfiil nicniory, if radier con- 
fused. There were four hours before ni) tram left, and we had 
not seen each other for four scars, llrcssstci .and his wife produced 
a bottle of whisky and a bottle of brand), and ssc embarked on 
one of those conversations which arc so rich m material that they 
defeat their own purpose and no one succeeds in imparting or 
assimilating any information at all. The histones of our lives were 
intcmiptcd at every tuni by reminiscence, and reniimsccncc by the 
histor)' of our h\cs. All three talked simultaneously and widiout 
drawing breath. The delights of reunion made tiic hours pass 
sw'iftly. 

Too swjftly. 

The Nortli Coast Limited thundered dirough the night. At 
least, I suppose she did. I w.is not dicrc. I had missed her by 
five minutes. 

We lost no dme. Wo galloped down the platfonn, bounded 
into a taxi, and made for the next station It w’as twenty-five 
miles away: ‘over the hills’, as a porter said, with a fine melo- 
dramatic wave of his arm. If I missed tins trans-contincntal c.x- 
press I would miss ,my boat and my luggage ni Montreal, and 
all my plans for the immediate future would fall to die ground. 
It was an extremely exciting drive 

Brew'ster taunted, I flattered, the driver, the mixture wmrkcd 
well.' The streets of Scaede streamed past. Traffic lights found us 
colour blind. The speedometer registered seventy. And you call 
this a car!’ growled Brewster. The speedometer registered sevent)- 
four. ... 

On die outskirts of the towm we ran into fog. Tlic dnver main- 
tained his speed The taxi corkscrewed murderously from one 
side to the other of a wide and seemingly endless road. A man 
can stand only a certain amount of praise, only a certain amount 
of abuse. Except at the traffic-hglits, our driver was seeing red. 

We intercepted the train wntli thirty seconds to spare at a level 
crossing. A bell clanged, steam potendy liisscd, I cried larewe 
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into the night The North Coast Limited thundered East This 
time I can voucli for it 

Much as I had enjoyed die Drury Lane flavour of tins interlude, 
It left me in an unfortunate predicament I found tliat I was 
travellmg for three days and four mghts across the North Americari 
continent widi nodung to read except Sir Thomas Bro\\Ties 
Rchgio Mcdici. a work difficult to read in America, impossihlc to 
read on a tram. Intercourse wnth my fellow-passengers was, I 
discovered, virtually out of the question, for when ^confessed 
diat I mtended to pass through Chicago without visiting the 
World’s Fair it was clear that they felt for me — and indeed I 
soon began to feel for myself— so profound a contempt that 
conversation must have been patronage on the one side and a 
penance on die odier. I was driven back on the magazines in die 
observation car, for you cannot look out of die wmdow all day, 
and at night you camiot look out of it at all. At least, it is not 
inucli good if you do. 

Everj'one knows — though it is doubtful if any understand 
die pnnaples on which American magazines are assembled or 
put together. You open them You are iiistandy attracted, by 
die illustrations, to a storj'. Probably it is called Love Comes Late, 
by Evangeline Crossfoot Putz, and an editorial note assures you 
diat, wlule It vtII appeal particularly to the imddle-aged, the. 
young will like it just as well; or else it is called Dawmng-Twte, by 
Delia Olssen Dufflebury, and a similar note pomts out that, although 
Miss Dufflebury is here concerned primarily widi a boy-and- 
girl romance, her art reaches out to touch die heartstrings of more 
mature readers Either way, it soimds as if you are pretty safe. 

You begin to read. The world around you becomes suffused 
with a pinkish light. The spitting of die busmess men, evoking 
wvid and unwelcome memoncs of a Chinese troop-tram, no 
longer mcommodes you You read with absorption, picking your 
ivay careflilly in and out of the far-flung illustrations After some 
2000 words m iMiss Putz’s or Miss Duffleburj'’s inimitable (at least, 

, I wouldn’t care to have to imitate diem) style 
. of the page. Eagerly you turn over, only 
, widi an article called ‘Dope Kmgs I Have 


, you reach die bottom' 
to find yourself feced 
; Knotvn’. 
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This gives you a nasty jar. Tlic world resumes its norm.al colour. 
Your heartstrings cease to throb You cum back, .and discover 
that the story you vcrc immcrsrti m is continued on page 128. 
You turn to p.agc 12S. 

But now you arc in the region the lurid and terrifying region, 
of tlic advertisements. From every page a face stares out at you, 
hagg,ard, tragic, haunted. Beautiful girK with tortured eves wonder 
Why He Never Asked Her for A Second Dance Neat \oung 
wives ask tlicmsclvcs What Makes Bob So Cold, These Days? 
The furrowed brow's of spruce young business men who base 
been smoking the WTong cigarette, drinking die wrong lund of 
coffee, betray the imminence of a nervous bicakdown Elderly 
men .arc showm in the process of losing their grip or their hair 
Babies, c,vcoriaicd by the wrong kind ot iinderv.’car, sickened by 
tlic wrong patent food, howl their anguisli at die camera. Panic, 
irritadon, and decay stalk through the advertisements 
• You cannot ignore them. The pictures arc too large and too 
dramaric. In vain I tried not to notice their doomed prot.agorusts; 
in vain I averted my eyes from the duigrams which showed in 
loathsome detail wliac was happening to their feet, their tccdi, 
their livers and their scalps. I could not help but see them. 

I felt myself seized by a growing terror. In the privacy (if you 
can call u that) of my Pullman berth I lay racked with anxiety. 
Quite quickly I lost all hope. If only dicy had warned me earlier 
. . . Now It was too late. My diet was disastrously wrong, that 
brcaldast food which alone could present you from Letting Down 
die Corporation — wdiy', I had never even heard of it. My collars 
Avere not in the least like diose on which, it appeared, every suc- 
cessful business career had been founded. I preferred not to dunk 
about my teeth. -1 knew, now, diat I was suffering from Business 
Strain, Adilctc’s Foot, and Superfluous H.air I was pretty' sure 
I smelt awful 

It was accordingly in a ch.astcncd frame of mind that I reached 
New York. But my' publishers did much to restore my conndcnce 
by giving me lunch, lending me money, taking my pliotograp , 
and asking me over and over again to tell diem die story or my 
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life. Gradually I forgot atout Dandruff and Fallen Arclies; I 
forgot that I was not Giving My Pores a Chance; I forgot that 
I had shirked the World’s Fair. My publishers assured me tliat 
at least fifty thousand, or perhaps it was million, people were 
gomg to read my book. I felt that there was probably a good 
deal to be said for me after all. I decided to revisit Wall. Street. . 

Four \ ears before I had worked dierc for several monfe. , It 
cannot be said that I was a success. My arrival coincided with 
the last fortmght of Prospenty m 1929. I was placed in a bank, 
one of tile largest banks, to undergo a course of intensive training 
in finance. It is a shameful tiling to confess, but I cannot do Long 
Division, however, my mother, knowung this, had given me a 
slide-rule as a parting present, and I setded down to work widi 
some show of confidence. But die worst of a slide-rule is that it 
has two ends, ■jou jiggle the little thing in the middle about, and 
It leaves you — at least it always used to leave me — with two 
alternative answers I am no good at all at mathematics, and too 
often I was reduced to choosmg between these widely different 
solutions by the spm of a coin, I and my feUow-students were 
engaged, if I remember nghdy, on a comparative statistical analysis 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio and the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe Railways m respect of dicir Revenue Freight Mileage per 
Head of Livestock Carned over the Short Haul; and in dehcate 
matters of this sort the gods of chance are dangerous allies. After 
a month I left the bank and was transferred to a ftrm of stock- 
brokers, where I sat all through the winter behind a door marked 
RESEARCH, fingering my slide-rule nervously 

By this time the slump was m full force, and the air was dark 
with investors jumping off sky-scrapers. A first-hand view of this 
vast financial cataclysm should have been an experience of the 
very greatest interest for a young man. Unliappily, however, 
I understood about as much of the Stockmarket as I did of the 
Zodiac. For me it remained an unaccountable and rather ridi- 
culous institution, and when the bottom dropped out of it I 
never really imderstood what all die fuss was about, or why people 
should expea it to have a bottom at aU. 

My disorientation was increased by the fact that I was unfamihar 
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widi the nanics of the v.inou'; sccuntics (ns tJicy were quaintly 
called); and when, for instance, a pale-faced man burst into the 
office and announced in tones of liorror ‘Anaconda’s right down 
tlic drain!’ iny only emotional reactions were produced by a 
fleering picture of two sanitary inspectors angling for a boa con-* 
stnetor with a lump of meat In spite of the slump, tliosc were 
the days in which Big Bnsuicss was soil held in a kind of super- 
stiHous aWT, and when I confessed, with more honesty tlian dis- 
cretion, tliat in my view Big Business was a bad joke and Wall 
Street a W'astc of my rime, I created much the same unfavourable 
impression as an American would in England if he spoke lighdy 
of die British Empire. No, I w'as not a success. 

I therefore approached Wall Street, after an interval of four 
years, in die spirit of an old lag res isiting Pcntonvillc incognito. 
I approached it by the subway. The traveller on die New York 
subway descends into the bowels of the earth and discovers that 
the cardi is suffering from indigestion Mechanically intent, 
wholly oblivious of cacli other, tlic natives of Manhattan scurry 
down convergent catacombs with die short, fussy steps of the 
townsman. In patient and abstracted ranks dicy wait upon die 
platforms. Then die train arrives and die passengers alight But 
‘alight’ is the wrong word, .i verb w'liich appropnatcly describes 
die Fairy Queen’s dc-sccnt from her coach fails to do justice to a 
herd of peccary breaking cover Say rather, the passengers are 
spewed forth 

Competition for the vacancies thus created is keen No quarter 
15 askccl, none is given. In England die like could only be vyit- 
ncssed in moments of uncontrolLablc panic, the Nevv Yorker 
undergoes it twice a day. Powerfully built officials thrust the 
overflow of the scrum on board, the doors close automatically, 

and die tram moves off. , , 

But to me the batdc for a place is less remarkable than the <> 
mcanour of the victors. They arc like people in a trMicc. We gc 
into a scat, or suspended by handles from die ^om, diey en ure 
the joumey in a state of suspended animation Their faces are 
lacklustre and expressionless. Some of diem arc reading news 
papers skilfully folded into die mimmiim of space; most of them 
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Stare straight before them with unseeing cj-es. They do not look 
at each other As the tram rattles deafemngly on its way the cheeks 
of the sitters quiver foohslily and incessantly; the bodiK of the 
straphangers sway like strands of seaweed at slack water. You begm 
to wonder whether dicy arc alive, and, if so, why. 

As I travelled down to Wall Street on the subway, turning 
over in my nund the memories which were awakened by its 
once familiar sounds and smells, I had a vision of a causeway 
leadmg into a httle walled aty m China. Dowm this, m tlie evening, 
you would see the people coming back from the fields. There 
was only one form of transport. A man pushed his wheelbarrow; 
the girls and tlic old women and tlie cluldren sat on the flat sides 
of It, three or four to each side, balancmg each other. They dangled 
their feet luxuriously after a hard day Their sleek black heads 
nodded as they calked. Their fitful laughter floated on the cool 
air. 

They looked absurd and not very comfortable. They moved 
extremclv slowly. AH the same, as I looked round at that cylinder- 
full of jaded automata hurtling through a hole in the ground, 
I could not help rcflectuig diat there was something to be said for 
belonging to a backward race 
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Lights pricked the dusk between wind and water. I stood on 
deck and watched England swim towards us, a long indeterminate 
ribbon of opacity which w idened slowly. Around me niy fcllow'- 
passengets were preparing for the supreme moment, the moment 
of homecoming. . . . • , 

*Oh, there you arc, I thought you sverc never coming . 

‘What did you do wnih my landing cardf 
‘But you said you were going to tip the wnnt-stcw.ard . . 
‘Well, you'll just' have ‘to unpack the book and give it back 
to her.' 

‘How should I know?’ , 

‘You can't ]i.avc looked properly, that’s all I can say. 

‘Yes, dear, I knoav, but . . .’ 

‘There’s not time, I tell you ' 

. ‘No, sir, I haven’t seen her ’ ^ 

■‘You don’t mean to say you've lost die keys’ _ 

‘She s.ays she v.'on’t conic up tdl die ship doclts. ^ 

‘You might have known we’d want some change. . 

‘Oh, W'cll, have it your owm wav.' 

‘If you don’t declare diem, I shall.' , 

‘George is quite old enough to look after his ow'ii tnmgs 

It’s not my mult . . .’ 

‘Hi! Maude! Maude . . .’ 


Travclhng by one’s self, I reflected, has many ^ 

Kadicrine Mansfield once wrote ui her Jouruah Even i ^ ^ ’ 

by some awful chance, find a hair upon my brea an 
at any rate it is my own hair.’ There arc momente in cvciy J L 

when the equanumty of even die most fiitalistic j ■ _' 

down and he stands revealed in an unbecoming posture o , J ’ 
panic, or amioyancc. If he is alone, the moment passes, | . 
only his self-respect; if he is not alone, its effects arc less ephemeral. 

Somebody else s bread and honey has been spo t. . under 
. It is easy enough for one man to adapt himself to living under 
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Strange and constantly changmg conditions. It is much 
for two. Leave A or B alone in a distant country, and each 
evolve a congcmal modus vivendL Throw them together, and the 
comforts of companionslup arc as hkcly as not offset by the strain 
of reconcilmg their divergent metliods A likes to start early and 
halt for a siesta; B does not feel the heat and insists on sleeping 
late. A instmcuvely comphes with regulations, B instinctively 
defies them. A finds it impossible to pass a temple, B finds it 
impossible to pass a bar. A is cautious, B is rash. A is indefatigable, 
B tires easily A needs a lot of food, B ver)' little. A snores, B 
smokes a pipe in bed. . . 

Each w'ould get on splendidly by himself. Alone together, 
they build up gradually between tlicm a land of unacknowledgw 
nvdry. Allowances are always being made, precedents estabhshed, 
^ each, m Ins darker moments, looks back on the journey they are 
makmg and sees it hned, as if by milestones, with httle monuments 
to his own self-sacrificing tolerance Each, while submitting 
readily to the exotic customs of the countr}^ endures with a very 
bad grace the triflmg idiosyncrasies of the other. The complex 
structure of their relationship, with its queer blend of nobihty 
and baseness, its accretion of unforeseen drawbacks and unforeseen 
compensations, bulks larger and larger, obtrudmg itself between 
them and the country diey are visiting, blottmg it out. . . • 

. Occasionally you find die ideal companion; exaedy a year ago 
I had returned to England with such a one. But the ideal companion 
IS rare, and in default of him it is better to make a long j’oumey 
alone. One’s company m a strange world. 
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The trouble about journeys nowadays is tliat they are easy to 
make but difiicult to justify. The earth, wliich once danced and , 
spun before us as allurmgly as a celluloid ball on top of a fountain 
m a nfle-range, is now a dull and vulnerable target; nor do we , 
get, far hitting it m the right place, the manicure set or the packet - 
of Edmburgh rock winch formerly rewarded good marks- 
manslup. All along the hne we have been forestalled, and-fore- 
stalled by better men than we. Only the bom tourist — happy, 
gogglmg rummant — can follow m their tracks with tlie con- 
viction that he is not wastmg his time ■ , 

But Sinkiang was, in 1935, a special case; and the seenungly' 
impossible journey through it could, at a pinch, qualify as political 
if not as geographical exploration. To the outside world the 
situation m die Provmce was as dark as Darkest Africa m the days 
when that Victorian superlative was current. So, although we 
brought back only News from Tartary when we might have 
brought back Knowledge, we at least had some excuse for going 
there; our selfishness was in part disguised, our amateurishness m 
part condoned 

Our selfishness was of course the operative factor. I have said 
that we travelled for two reasons only, and I have tried to explain 
one of them. The second, which was far more cogent tlian the 
first, was because we wanted to travel — because we believed, in 
the light of previous expenence, that we should eiyoy it. It turned 
out that we were nght We enjoyed it very much mdeed. 

There is only one other thmg. You will find in diis book, if. 
you stay the course, a good many statements which — had they 
not reference to a part of Asia which is almost as remote from the^ 
headhnes as it is from the sea — would be classed as ‘revelations’. 
The majority of these show die Government of the Soviet Umon 
in wliat will probably seem to most a discreditable light. All . 
these statements are based on what is, at its flimsiest, good second- 
hmd evidence — 1 e the evidence of rehable people who. have 
themselves witnessed the events ,or tendencies recorded. I should 
perhaps add that these statements are made objectively. I know 
nodung, Md care less, about political theory; knavery, oppression 
an meptitude, as perpetrated by governments, interest me only 
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in their concrete manifestations, in tlicir impact on manJemd; not 
in dicir nebulous doctnnal ongins. 

I have travelled fairly widely in ‘Communist’ Russia (where 
diey supplied me with the inverted commas): and I have seen a 
good deal of Japanese Imperialism on tlic Asiatic mauiland. I like 
die Russians and the Japanese enormously; and I have been equally 
rude to both. I say this because I know tliat to read a propagandist, 
a man widi vested intellectual interest, is .^s dull as dining widi a 
vegetarian. 

I have never admired, and very seldom hked, anjthmg th.at I 
have written; and I can only hope that tins book will commend 
itself more to you than it docs to me. But it is at least honest in 
intention. I really have done my' best — and it was difficult, because 
we led sucli a queer, remote, specialized kind of life — to desenbe 
die journey witliout even involuntary falsification, to tell what it 
felt like at die time, to give a true picture of a monotonous, un- 
hcroic, but strange existence. On paper it was a spectacular journey, 
but I have tried to reduce it to its true dimensions. Tlic difficulties 
were potentially enormous, but in the event diey never amounted 
to very' mucli. We were never ill, never in immediate danger, 
and never scnously short of food We had, by the only standards 
worth applying, an easy tunc of it. 

Of die people who helped us, some arc dianked m die p.agcs 
diat follow. But there wcic others, and I should like to take this 
opportunity' of expressing my gratitude to Erik Norm for in- 
valuable assistance in Pelung; to Nancy' and Harold Cacaa, under 
whose hospitable roof in the Legation my preparations, such as 
they were, were made, to Owen and Eleanor Lattimore, for 
mspiradoii, advice, and a tin of saddle-soap wlucli we never used; 
to Sir Eric Tcichman, for the loan of die .44; to John and Tony 
Keswick, who got the rook rifle for me; and to Geoffrey Dawson, 
who gave me the run of Asia. 

Finally, I should like to diank Kim Maillart It is customary 
for die members of an expedition to pay each other elaborate 
compliments in print, though dicy' may have done the opposite in 
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the field, but ours was more of an escapade titan an et^edition, 
and in this as in other respects I have not too closely followed 
precedent. Explicit praise of her courage, her endurance, her 
good-humour and her discretion would — were it adequate — strike, 
at die openmg of this prosaic and informal narrative a note at 
once too convenoonal and too flamboyant. Here and there in the 
text I have paid tributes to her which could not be widiheld; but 
for the most part I have left you to form your ovwi opinions of 
a girl who travelled for many hundreds of miles through country , 
where no white woman has ever been before I can hardly doubt 
that you vnU find her, as I did, a gallant traveller And a good 
corhpamon. 

Peter FeeMing 

London 

May 1936 ‘ - 


NOTE 

Tartary is not stnedy a geographical term, any more dian Chris- 
tendom IS. Tartarjf is where th(i Tartars came from, to harry 
Europe and Asia; and there were so many different kinds of Tartars 
that die name has at one time or another held good for almost 
all the lands outside the Great Wall, from the Caspim to Korea. 
!^t it has come nowadays to be apphed, if it is apphed at all, 
chiefly to Sinkiang (or -Chinese Turkistan) and the highlands 
bordering it; and that is where the journey took us. 


TART ONE 


HEADING FOR TROUBLE 


CHAPTER I 

ZERO HOUR 

Most journeys begin less .-ibriiptly thnn tliey end, and to fix die 
true beginning of this one in either time or space is a task which 
JL do not care to undertake I find it easier to open my account 
of It at the moment when I first realized, with a small shock of 
pleasure and surprise, that it had actually begun 

I was sitting by myself in a dining-car on the Pcking-Hankow 
' Railway in the late afternoon of Februar\’ i6th, 1935 We were 
running soutli tlirough Hopei, not very fast. Outside, in tlic 
clear, mild sunlight, a brown plain, chequered into little fields, 
stretched far away to a jagged nm of hills Although the fields 
were naked and the rare trees bare, a faint green patina of spnng 
lay along die ground; there was no icc anysvhcrc High up m the 
blue sky skeins of geese were flying cast. Here and there a peasant, 
wadded and bulbous in his winter dothes, w.as breaking the ground 
behind a team of pomes woolly and blunt-headed like puppies. Carts 
on huge sohd wheels lurched along rut-scarred roads. From behind 
the mud walls of a farm unseen winnowers dircw up a lovely 
rhythmic series of golden jets which spread into fine golden clouds, 
then settled slowly. A cluster of dark trees on a mound embossed 
vdth graves sheltered the tired dust of generations Ancient and 
symmetrical walls enclosed a little city. ‘Sifflez!’ said a noricc- 
board (unavaihngly) as we approached a bend; tlie Pcking-Hankow 
Railway’ w.as built by French engineers. The sun, stooping towards 
the honzon, began to set in a diffuse yellow haze. 

In this moment, which I remember very’ clearly, I as it were 
- woke up. The eleventh hour preparations which had for long 
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absorbed not only my energies but my imagination were either 
finished or for ever shelved. The eleventli hour was over. Wc , 
were off. 

It was tune to take stock of the situation, and this, with a kind , 
of luxunous mcreduhty, I did. It was a sufficiently improbable- 
situation I found myself the leader of a part}' of four people who 
had left Pekmg the mght before with tlie undisclosed intention of 
proceeding overland to India (a distance of some tliree or four 
thousand miles) by way of North Tibet and Sinkiang. For tlie 
latter province, which had until recently been rent by civil war and 
w'hich was virtually closed to foreign travellers, we had no passports. 
Apart from a rook nfle, six bottles of brandy, and Macaulay s 
History of England, we had no equipment or supphes worti men- 
tioning. Two of us were women; and our only common language; 
was Russian. I felt extremely cheerful, nevertheless. 

Neither I nor any of us thought we had one chance m twenty 
of getting through; but for a year I had been wantmg to try dus 
journey, and to be starting on it was all that I asked. For the sake, 
of startmg on it I had come out, for the third time, from England 
to Chnia; and for the sake of startmg on it witli a clear conscience 
I had come out by a route suffiaently circuitous to enable me to 
discharge my obligations to The Times (for whom I was acting as 
Special Correspondent) before embarking on a forlorn hope which 
•only success could jusnfy from a journalistic point of view. 

I had been travellmg for six months already. Creches in the 
Ukrame and -vsTld boars in the Caucasus; the blue-tiled tomb of 
Tamerlane in Samarkand, and the legendary, dilatory Turksib 
Railway; forced labour gangs behmd the Amur frontier gazing 
hungrily up at the train windows, and the garrison-town squalor 
•of Vladivostok; the smell of opium in Manchurian inns; Japanese 
soldiers finng at unseen bandits between the wheels of a train; 
htde horses and great frosts in Mongolia; a Christmas shooting 
-snipe on the Yangtse, and squash in the Embassy at Tokyo . . . 
There had been a long prelude to this coimc expedition, but it 
had yielded a suffidency of far-fetched generalizations couched in 
three-pilc, fire-proof. Printing House Square prose to satisfy the 
rgaping maw of The Times s middle page; and I felt free to fad. 
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Then dicrc liad been the brief — the inucli too brief ~ period of 
actual preparation. A confused period. Seeing dentists, scrounging 
gun oil, sending (our one lapse into optiniisni) luggage home, 
parr}'ing cunosity about our plans, buying films, biijung medicine, 
buying maps . . . For me, the scrambled memory of those days, 
full or large decisions and small deeds, encounters and evasions, 
is dominated by tlie silent figures of tlirec old men. They were thm, 
wrmlclcd, resigned old men; beggars by profession They sat on 
three hard chairs m a small room opemng oft' a laboratorv' and full 
of, guinea-pigs in cages. Their ragged trousers were rolled up 
above their knees and to the dvnndlcd calves of eacli were clamped 
a number of little shallow boxes The sides of the boxes winch 
pressed against tlic flesh were made of gauze, or something like it; 
and each box contained 500 hcc. For two hours every day, and for 
the wage of twelve Chinese doihars a montli, die diree old men 
pastured, between them, some 18,000 hcc 

Why? For our especial safety. The hcc, dius nobly nourished, 
supplied an ana-typhus serum; and on each of die diree occasions 
that we visited die old men we came away injected w'idi die essence 
of no less dian thirty' of the htde creatures. Humble, impassive, 
not even perplexed — hired for pett)' mart)Tdom m a cause beyond 
their comprehension — the old men stood cnigmaacally at die 
gateway of our enterprise. Their lack-lustre and unregardmg eyes 
reflected die indifference of a contmenf die continent that we had 
now to cross 

Peking had seen us off in fancy dress, Pclong — in diis, as m 
several other ways, curiously rcscmbhng Oxford — can usually be 
relied upon to be characteristic. Half a dozen pierrettes and apaches, 
in fur coats and burnt cork, suitably fantasacated our unscrious 
departure on die imdmght tram, A fcllow-joumahst, renowned 
for his coUccdon of portraits of missionaries m stations likely to 
be banditcd, took our photographs in an unmistakably ghoulish 
manner; and against the heavy, writhing clouds of magnesium 
smoke the not improbable capUons seemed to dance . . . ‘The last 

photograph taken this foolhardy etUcqirisc ... lii the light of the 

Provincial Governor s report . . hope must now be definitely abandoned 
. . .further efforts towards recovery of the bodies . . .’ 
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But die smoke dissolved ^uite qmcldy- 
‘Good luck'’ 

‘We need It'’ 

‘Good-bye’ Good-bye and good luck . . . 

The tram rumbled dubiously off into the night. The lit feces, 
the friendly knowm voices, slid away and were lost. To at least one 
of us It occurred, as though for the first time, tliat it was really a 
very long way to India. . 
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* - Night liad fallen. Electric lights, wan and uncertain, lie the interior 
,j^of the dining-car. A fat general, who looked like a Moslem from 
the North-west, was supping ver)' audibly witli two of his staff'. 
A young Pekingese, witli Y.M.C. A. stamped all over his European 
clothes, was canng foreign food unliappily; his unsuccessfully over- 
W'cening manner had earned the contempt of the w.-utcr An 
English couple were dcpilonng the length and discomforts of die 
journey to Hankow. ‘Well, there’s only anodicr tsventy-four 
hours.’ ‘Darling, I don't tliwk 1 should cat diat fish if I were you 
It’s mucli safer to stick to boded food on these trams. You know 
what happened to Elsie ’ ‘Very well, dear. Boy!’ 

' The door behind me opaicd and Kim came in 

'I’ve slept for eighteen hours,’ she said ‘Let’s cat ’ 

I had first met Kini dunng die previous summer in London. 
Tlic guests of a disungiiishcd Orientalist, we found ourselves 
dnnkuig beer togcdicr m a night club, ‘How do I get into die 
Sowet Republic ui Soudi China’’ asked Kim. ‘You don’t,’ I said, 
and told her why; at that time I used to pose as an authonty on 
die Cluncsc Commumsts, We parted widi die mignant’s casual 
formula, which men forget but fate sometimes remembers ‘See 
you in Cliina, probably?’ ‘Yes. See you in China.’ Kim went off 
widi a strong dishke for me. I drought her nice, and suspected her 
of being cffccdvc. 

Our next encounter was less commonplace It took place in 
Harbin, on an evening of early November. 

, ' The office of the Chief of die Railway Police was uncomfortably 
crowded. Three foreigners in fur coats, including one consular 
official, sat on a wooden bench. I, more shabbily attired, leant 
against die wall beside it. Opposite us, behind a large and h’ttcred 
desk, were grouped two uniformed White Russians and a Chinese, 
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wcanng the coloured star of Manchukuo in their fur hats; a 
Japanese subaltern, who looked surly and sucked his teeth; and a 
black clad Japanese dvihan, a member of the most conspicuous of 
all Secret Police Services. In the no-man’s-land betvi'een us — across 
which, gro-wmg momentarily more nearly palpable, flowed 
electnc currents of raaal animosity — stood the plaindff and her 
chief vnmess, a Russian sleepmg-car attendant with a frightened 
face. _ ' 

TCin i — tail, rather good-looking, with a brown face and fair hair 

— was less well dressed than she had been in the mght club; but 

she seemed more at home. The Railway Police were taking down 
her statement. She spoke quietly m fair Russian, eked out with 
pantomime which betrayed a sense of humour and a sense of the 
theatre. ' . 

- ‘Name=’ 

‘Ella MaiUan.’ 

‘Naoonahty’’ 

‘Swiss.’ 

‘Home?’ f 

‘Geneva.’ 

‘Aget’ 

‘Thirt)'-one But all these details are on my passport . . . ’ 

‘Yes, yes. Of course. Occupation;’ 

‘Journalist. I’m the Special Correspondent of a Paris new-’spaper.’ 
‘When did you arrive in Harbm;’ - '■ 

‘But you know that. On the train that got m ten minutes ago.’ 
‘Coming from w'here’’ 

‘From Hailin.’ 

‘How' did you get to Hailin;’ 

‘I travelled down the Harbin-Lafa hnc to the Korean frontier. 
Then I came north up the imcom^eted railway to Ninguta.’ 

‘Yes;’ 

‘This morning I got on the train at Ha ilin. It was about eight ' 
o’clock. I had been hving in small inns for over a week, and you 

can understand that I was hungry. I ashed the pTouodnik this - 

man here . , . where the dining-car was. He told me. I left my 
compartment and went along the train. Betw'een my compartment 
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and tlic dining-car tlicrc was a coach full of Japanese soldiers 
At the door of it I was stopped. I can’t speak Japanese, but I smiled 
and pointed to my inoutli and showed them tiiat I wanted to go 
on to die dining-car. The soldiers at die door pushed me back. 
At diat time dicy were quite cheerful and laughing: oiilj rather 
rude. 

I went back to my compartment and found the provodnik He 
came along wnth me, and the soldiers at die door let us dirough. 
I got about a diird of the avay along their coach There were a 
lot more soldiers m die comdor, and dicy suddenly started pushing 
me back and shouring. They got vciy’ angiy'. I didn’t know what 
It was all about, but I tried to go on to the dining-car, because I 
didn’t sec why I shouldn’t. 

’Then dicy all seemed to go mad. They liit me in die face and 
one of them kicked me in die stomach The provodnik was behind 
me, and they started hitting him too I had to give way. I pro- 
tected myself as well as I could, but when I got to die door I was 
kicked twice in the back, hard That made me furious, I hit back- 
wards . . . like diis . . . and I knocked one of their caps off on to 
the line. Then I saw one of diem drawing his bayonet, and diat 
frightened me; I jumped across to die entrance of my compartment 
and shut the door . . . That’s all ’ 

The atmosphere had grosvn somewhat tense. The fur coats 
beside me bnstled with just wrath. The White Russians looked 
worned and die Clunesc shocked; die Japanese conferred in some 
agitarion; die provodmk’s hands, I now saw, were trembling. 
The only person who appeared not only unruffled but defimtely 
amused was ICirn' 

The situation had, as a matter of fact, its amusing side, though 
few women (or men) in Kini’s position would have seen it at the 
time The conduct of the Japanese soldiery in Manchukuo was, 
at the penod of which I write, rarely cndcarmg. Tlic conscripts — 
raw, very young, and ridiculously susceptible to alcohol — were be- 
coming' mcreasmgly truculent to foreigners, increasingly brutal to 
the Chinese. (I do not say diat all, or even most, gave way to im- 
pulses which I believe were common to almost all, but incidents 
were frequent.) 
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But here, for once, the Japanese had made a false step. The' 
soldiers on the tram had, pardonably enough, mistaken Kini — 
carr^ung her ow kit-bag, weanng hob-nailed boots — for a 
White Russian, and you can beat Wlute Russians up till you arc 
blue in the face, because tliey are people avidiout a status in the 
world, anzens of nowhere. But Kim, it now awlavardly appeared, 
belonged, not to a dead Empire, but to a live Republic; she had 
consulates behind her, and a Foreign Office behmd them. Worse 
snll, she was a journalist. No wonder that there was whispering- 
and embarrassment behmd die desk; or that our side of die room 
metaphorically and wndictively licked its lips. 

It was now officialdom’s move, but offiaaldom was plainly in 
a stew. ICim cut short their tentative apologies (‘A mistake had 

evidcndy been made The matter would be reported to the 

proper quarters . . .’) by asking for an explanation. Manchukuo, 
slie said, was m many respects a puzzling country, and she was 
new tont It wasn’t so much tiiat she minded being kicked by 
pnvate soldiers; but she minded being kicked by private soldiers 
without knowmg why. Couldn’t they tell her? 

The Japanese subaltern stopped sucking his teeth and clanked out 
in search of die commandant of die anti-bandit guard on the 
tram. They were back quite quickly. The commandant seemed 
disconcerted. He was sorry for what had occurred, he said; two" 
men, suspected of being the agents of bandits, had been arrested 
on the train at the station before Hailin, and he had given orders 
(he didn’t say why) that no passengers were to be alloaved to pass 
along the corridor. 

‘Why had those orders not been transmitted to the passengers', 
or even to the staff of the train?’ — Through tnm layers of inter- 
preters, the commandant repeated that he was sorry for what had 
occurred. 

‘Let’s leave it at diat,’ said Kini. ‘I’m hungry'.’ 

We — tlie back-bmehers and 1 — were still seething with 
righteous and primitive indignation in the taxi which was to 
drop Kini at her hotel. 

Blackmail them,’ in effect we said. ‘Lodge a protest with your 
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Consul. Write an article about it and send a copy to die Foreign 
)fficc at Hsinking; they’re hardly on speaking terms with Hcad- 
,uartcn as it is, and tlicrc’ll be hell to pay Get your own back.’ 
Kini was wiser. Slic said tliat she had to spend anotlicr two 
lontlis in Manchuria; she w.-isn’t going to start a vendetta wlucli 
light jeopardize her clianccs of seeing what she wanted to see, 
ping where she W'anted to go. She regarded the incident as closed. 
It was clear that she was a person not easily rattled 
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Se\'eral times during the next two months Kim and I found 
ourselves hunting Mancliuria m couples. Armoured against the 
cold with cumbrous furs and high felt boots of a Bensonian cut, 
we did two or three short, easy, but fairly uncomfortable journeys 
together. In smoke-aend ■juirts^ near the Outer Mongohan frontier 
we watched Mongol rcser\'’c stalemating the dumsy, pseudo- 
altruistic advances of the Japanese; we followed the bed of a new 
strategic railway mto tlie frosty, pheasant-haunted heart of- the 
Hsmgan Mountains, we toured Jehol by embryomc bus-routes. 
Wmter — doudless and windless — gnpped the yellow land, laced 
here and tliere with silver by a frozen river. Smoke rose •widi great 
deliberation in the sparklmg air. At mghtfootstcpsfellwitha curious 
and suUcn emphasis upon the frosty ground, W e hved in inns for 
a few pence a day and came, almost imconsdously, to know a 
very httle of the country'. 

We got on well together, though we both paraded our con- 
viction, which was perhaps not wholly justified, tliat we should 
have got on better by' ourselves. I had had no previous experience 
of a woman traveller, but Kini was the antitliesis of the popular 
conception of tliat alarming spedes. She had, it is tnie, and in a 
marked degree, the qualities which distinguish these creatures in 
the books they' v’rite about themselves. She had courage and enter- 
pnse and resource; in endurance she excelled most men. She was 
also what is kno'W'n as ‘good widi the natives’, and knew, w'hen 
dealing v.'ith a proud but simple people whose language she did 
not speak, where to be formal and silent, and where to be mildly 
the buffoon. She could eat anythmg and sleep any'^vhere. The 
only' chink in her armour was her very keen sense of smell; here 
alone I, who liave none, could count myself die better equipped 

Differing widely m cliaraaer and temperament, we had one 

^ A yurt is a round tent svith a roof shaped hke a flattened cone. The walls and 
toof are of felts, superimposed on a collapsible wooden framework 
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thing in common, and that was our attitude to our profession 
(or vocation, or whatever you like to call it). We were united by 
an .abhorrence of the false v.alucs placed — whether by its ex- 
ponents or by the world at large — on what can most conveniently 
be referred to by its trade-name of Adventure From an aesthetic 
rather than from an ethical point of view, we were repelled by die 
modem tendenej’ to exaggerate, romannaze, and at last cheapen 
out of recognition the ends of the cardi and the deeds done in 
dicir vianiry. It was almost the only thing we ever agreed about. 

ICini had had an unusual life. In her late teens the depression 
drove her from Geneva to teach French in a school in Wales, a 
ta.sk wliicJi can liardly have been faahtatcd by her (dicn) complete 
Ignorance of Enghsh. Odicr jobs followed, an inconsequent senes, 
she was an expert sailor, and had at a verj' early age attained the 
abstruse distinction of sailing for Switzerland 111 die Olympic 
Games; on die strength of dns she got vanous jobs navigating other 
people’s yachts for them. She acted in a play in Pans. She cap- 
tained the Swiss Ladies at hockey. She did odd bits ofjournalisin 
She was a ski-mg international, and covered the important races 
for a Swiss paper. At a time when Fank’s JVliiic Hell of Pttz Pain 
looked like creating a vogue, she played lead in a ski-ing film. 
She made a rather considerable voyage round die Mediterranean 
111 a very small boat with a crew of direc girls. She helped with 
excavations in Crete. 

Then — penniless as ever — she went to Berlin for a year; learnt 
German, taught French, played small parts in the film studios, 
and lived niosdy on one meal a day. Somebody lent her fifty 
dollars, so she went on to Russia. She lived m Moscow for five 
niondis, studymg film-producrion, and rowing in what she de- 
scribed as ‘the Alimentation Workers’ Eight’. After diat she joined 
a Russian expedition and w.alked across die Caucasus from nordi 
to South, by way^of Svanetia; she was badly bitten by a dog half 
Way across, but finished the counc, recuperated in the Crimea, 
and went home for the ski-mg. 

she published a book on that journey, which flopped, and m 
1932 went back to Moscow and on into Russian Turkistan She 
wanted to get across country to China dirough Sinkiang, but the 
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So^^et frontier-guards m the passes of tlie Celestial Mountains did,-,' 
not see eye to eye with her in tliis matter, so she went back to the 
plains and knocked about Samarkand, Taskent, and Bokhara, , 
ending up a roughish journey by ridmg a camel across the Kizil 
Kum Desert in December, alone save for guides whose language 
she could not speak. 

The book she wrote this time was not a flop. Kini stood as much : 
homzing in Pans as she could (it wasn’t much), then left for China 
with enough contracts for articles to cover her expenses. She 
hated wnting and was not a bom journalist But she"had tried a 
lot of thmgs, and journalism alone of them gave her tlie chance 
of doing what she wanted to do; so she accepted, with a certain , 
amusement, die role of Special Correspondent. ' ' 

, Quite early on we discovered that we had bodi come out to ‘ 
Chma with die same idea — to travel back to India overland. The^ 
discovery created a certam embarrassment. We were quite 
content to potter about the comparatively civilized backwoods 
of Manchuna togcdicr, but ncidier of us — and we bodi hastened 
to make this clear — wanted to commit himself or herself to the 
odier’s society on a journey wluch was not only very long and' , 
allegedly dangerous but which had for each of us (I think) a curious 
kind of personal importance. ' 

' The situation eased, however, when we made die furdier> dis- 
cover)' that, whereas Kim contemplated a route which would lead - 
her up through Szechwan into ;^tem Tibet and thence as God ' 
might provide, I was aiming at Urumchi and Kashgar via Mon- 
goha. Thenceforward we, discussed the hide we knew about our' 
respective routes with complete tranquilhty. We were not to 
know that they were both, for die moment, impossible. 


c n A r T I n IV 


THE FORBIDDEN PROVINCE 

We knew it wlicn v c got to Peking 

When we got to Peking it was at once ?pparent that the cliances 
of reaching India overland were infinitesunai Kim’s projected 
route was certainlj out of the question, die Red Armies, dislodged 
from Southern Kiangsi, were operating in Szechwan and elsewhere 
(but chiefly in Szechwan), moving up and down the countr)' with 
astomshing rapidity, making legendary' night marches, sustaining 
defeat only in the columns of the press. That way was baricd. 

On my route die prospects were hardly bnglitcr. For most 
travellers, and all merchants, the road from China into India lies, 
as it has lam for centuries, through Smkiang' along that ancient 
'Sill: Road’ which is the most romantic .and culturally die most 
important trade route in die history of die world The Silk Road 
takes — or used to take — you through Sinbang to Kashgar and 
the Himalayan passes by one of two alternative routes, the first 
'(a road now practicable for wheeled traffic) running along die hnc 
of oases whicli fringe die Takla Makaii on the nortii, below die 
foothills of die Tien Shan or Celestial Mountains; die second 
(sandier and less well watered) skirting die Takla Makan on the 
south 'and backed by die Kven Liin Mountains, behind which 
mass the 20,000 foot escarpments of the Tibetan plateau. 

The first and more nortlicrly of dicsc routes is best appproached 
by one or other of die Mongolian caravan trails, Owen Latti- 
morc, at that time the last traveller to have reached India from 
China, Went diis way in 1926-27, and so — later in 1935 — did Sir 
Enc Tcichnian. (The journeys of both these travellers belong to 
an order far above ours.) The soudicm route dirough Sinkiang, 

* The correct romanization of the two Chinese characten which mean 'The New 
Dominion’ (the offiaal designation of the Proannee of Chinese or Eastern TurUstan) 
is Hsm Chiang Butin this booh, a\ hich docs not purport to be any more senous tham 
thejourncy winch it describes, proper names will appear m whichever of their various 
forms feeins to me the most widely tmrtcnt and therefore the most easily recognizable- 
outside China. 
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of which Tuiighwang and tlie Cave of a Thousand Buddlias may 
be called the eastern terminus, is most conveniently joined by 
following the old Impenal Highway wliich runs up through 
Kansu to Harm. 

In the spring of 1935, however, to have attempted to enter 
Smlaang by either of tliese routes would have been most in- 
advisable. The bloody avil war, or succession of civil wars, wliich 
had ravaged the prownce in 1933 and 1934 was indeed believed 
to be ui abeyance The capital, Urumclii, and with it the cause 
of the self-appomted prownaal government, had been saved from 
the invadmg Tungan rebels m Januar)'- 1934 by Soviet troops and 
aeroplanes operatmg — madmissibly and unavowedly — on Chinese^ 
sod, and the redoubtable Tungan army — the best fighters,''bar the 
Commumsts, in China — was thought to be confined in tliat string 
of oases through which die southern road across the province runs, 
and of which me centre is Kliotan. But the provmcial government, 
although its authonty had been more or less firmly re-established 
over the greater part of its territories, was not at home to visitors. 
The Governor, General Sheng Shih-tsai, diough professing 
allegiance to, and mdeed — faule de mietix — confirmed in office byj 
'Nanking, rarely answered, and never demurred to, the Central 
Government’s telegraphic protests at his Russian affihations. His 
real masters were the Sowet avil and military ‘advisers’; the 
destinies of the protnnee were being worked out by methods, 
and towards ends, wliich their mampiilators were the reverse of 
anxious to advertise. 

Peking was full of rumours, but for two years Sinkiang had 
been virmally cut off from the rest of China, and the few teliable 
scraps of information obtainable were at least several months out 
of date Such news as there was was bad. Two Germans — the 
last representatives, save for a few missionaries, of the non-Russian 
foreign community in Urumchi — had been causelessly im- 
prisoned there for over a year without bemg tried or even charged; 
one of them had been kept in chains throughout a bad attadc 'of 
typhus. A Swede, who had abo seen more than was healthy, was 
being detained under open arrest. The Eurasia Air Line (one of 
the Germans was their local manager) had since 1933 been obliged 
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to abandon indefinitely tlicir service to Urumclu. In die spnng 
of 1934 Airs Tbomson-Glovcr, die wife of die Bntisii Consul- 
General m Kashgar, had been shot dirough the siiouldcr while 
standing on the terrace of die consulate, and a doctor attaclicd to 
die consuLite had been killed. None of diis was reassuring. 

Of die fesv foreigners who had attempted to enter Sinkiang 
since 1933 a young German of good fanuly, trascUing for ad- 
venture, had disappeared in the neighbourhood of Manu; from 
information that we gadiercd on die road, it is pretty certain that 
he was murdered. An Itahan, featured by the press .as ‘The second 
Marco Polo’, had got into the provmce dirough Mongolia, only 
to be arrested and sent out agam. Even Dr. Sven Hcdiii, who had 
just— on the eve of his seventieth birdid.ay — concluded a road- 
surveyang mission in Sinkiang on behalf of the Central Govern- 
ment, had. 111 spite of Ins personal prestige and his semi-oSicial 
status, been treated rouglily by die Tungaiis and suspiciously by 
die provincial authontics. 

From our point of view it looked as if, with Russian influence 
astride both the recognized routes dirough Sinkiang to India, we 
should be lucky if we got into the province at all; and lucber, 
perhaps, if we got out. 

In die circumstances, die obnous dung to do was to find a 
route not generally recognized as sucli, and to take die province 
in the flank at a pomt where the influence of die provincial 
government — Soviet-dominated and prudendy exclusionist — 
might be expected to be weak. The map showed that our best, in 
fact our only chance of doing this was to go to Lancliow and dience 
— instead of follownng the Impenal Highway north-west to Hami, 
where we should have been eidier arrested, sent back, or got nd 
of in some even more humiliating and final way — to continue 
due west across (not to be techmeal) the top right-hand comer of 
the Tibetan plateau. This route would take us through die re- 
moter and not more than nominally Chinese parts of die Provmce 
of Chinghai, through the mountains round the lake called Koko 
Nor and across the basin of die Tsaidam marsh, 9000 feet above 
sea-level, until we readied die eastern ranges of die Kuen Lun. 
These, if our prospects were locally considered good, we should 
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by some means cross, dropping down mto one or other of the 
oases on die south of the Takla Makan, where we should find 
ourselves widiin Sinkiang and well on the main road to Kashgar^. 
This strategy, if all went well and if the rumours that we heard 
were true, would give us our first contact widi Smkiang at a pomt 
where die rebel Tungan armies — anti-Soviet, anti- (by reputation) 
everyone — were in control; where travellers were not expected 
and whence travellers could hardly be sent back; where the lack 
of a passport from the Central Government might be anydung but 
a handicap, where, in a word, it all boiled down to bluff. ^ 

But of course tins plan, so pat and smug on paper, was not 
vouchsafed in a vision, or even evolved by abstract poring over 
maps It was built m a ramshackle way on circumstance by 
opportunism and a htdc imagination. Bnefly, what happened was 
this: 

Kim met Dr. Norm, the geologist of the Sven Hedm Expedirion.- 
So, a httle later, did I Norin, at die outbreak of die civd war in 
Sinkiang m 1933, had escaped from the protnnce by way of the 
Tsaidam In the Tsaidam he had met a White Russian couple 
called Srmgunov, who were also on the run, and the tliree of diem 
travelled back to civilization togcdier. He spoke highly of them. 
They had hved m the Tsaidam for several years, trading with the 
Mongols They talked Mongol, Turki, and a htde Chinese, knew 
the country well, and were liked and respected by die people. At 
present diey were in Tientsm, where the husband worked as a 
waiter in the Russian Club But they wanted to go back to die 
Tsaidam. If anyone (said Norm) wanted to get to India by what 
seemed the only potentially pracdcable route, they couldn’t do 
better than take the Smigunovs as gmdes 
Thus, gradually, die plan and the party took shape. I was only 
mtermittently in Peking between trips to Shanghai, Tokyo, and 
Mongolia; and Kini, who had been me first to hear of die Smi- 
gUnovs, had first claim on dieir services. We stiU felt a perhaps 
unreasoned aversion from the idea of travelhng togedier; but diis 
sentiment was as nothmg to our not less unreasoned desire to do 
the journey somehow. And at last — reluctandy, rather sus- 
piciously — we found ourselves joining forces. 
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It was against our principles. Kim's l.nst book had been called 
Tiirkiscan Solo; my last book had been called One s Company. If we 
felt foolish starting together, wint would we be made to feel 
when we came backf 



CHAPTER V 


EXILES AND ARMAMENTS - ^ 

The Snugunovs, brought up from Tientsin by train, accepted our 
proposak with alacnty. For the last two years their life, like the 
life of nine-tenths of the White Russian community in China, had ' 
been hard and drab, but not quite hopeless. Unlike most of their - 
compatriots, whose nostalgia reached back to places they would 
never see again, to a hfe that no longer existed, the Smi- 
gunovs dreamed of a Utopia that w'as not irrevocably off the map. 

In the Tsaidam (of w'hich, I must say, they drew a somewhat . 
over-idylhc picture) they had a tent and a few animals and a 
pnimtive but profitable business; and fiiends, and prestige, and the 
chance of hvmg as they liked to hve. In Tientsin they w’ere strangers • 
and doubly ejdes; and in Tientsin life was more squalid and more 
prccanous than it had ever been on the Central Asian uplands. We . 
offered them what they wanted above all eke: their travelling 
expenses back to the Tsaidam. They were as pleased and exdted 
as children. 

They were indeed children in almost everything. Stepan . 
Ivanovitch had commanded a poison-gas company^ on the Western 
Front during the war, and after the Revolution had drifted into^ 
China with the broken remnants of one of the White Armies. 
He was a tall, budy man, with a florid face, a black mousfache, 
and a fierce expression which, in dealing with the Cliinese, was too > 
seldom qualified by a smile. Like almost all Russians, he was an 
optimist; but his optimism had guts and initiative behind it. 

His wife W'as even more of an optimist. Nina was always sure 
that everything would be all right in the end. The daughter of 
a much-respected doaor in Urumclii, she had had, for a girl in 
her early twenties, an unusally outlandish life. It had bred in her 
^ resource and a complete indifference to discomfort. She' was , 
calmer and shrewder in her judgment — especially of people— 
than Smigimov; and though she quite often got excited, she never . 
got excited to no purpose. In appearance she was plump and pretty; 
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but the most attractive thing about her was licr spirit — her refusal 
to accept, or even to admit the possihihts’ of, dewat. You felt that 
riiou^h^ ^ person who deserved to be lucky. She wasn’t lucky, 

The Smigunovs had undertaken to guide us to the western 
esycmity of the Tsaidam and tliercaftcr as far along tiie road to 
Itidia M political conditions penmitcd We started, as I have said, 
wiui die minimum of equipment and supplies, believing — righdy. 
Proved — tliac the paraphernaha and accoutrements 
' j- • eontnbutc to the comfort and efficiency of a proper cx- 
^dition avould have been the death of ours Except for a very 
few fnends in Peking, nobody in China knew what we were going 
to do; die most we admitted to was a passion for sport 
and photography, which we hoped to indulge in the course of a 
short trip round die ICoko Nor. Passports for Sinkuang could only 
be obtained from the Central Govcnimcnt, which really meant 
diat dicy could not be obtained at .all; N.anking could hardly be 
expeaed to issue passports for a p.art of her territories where she 
jvas neither able to take rcsponsibihty for a traveller’s safety nor 
likely to gam credit from a traveller’s observations Moreover, it 
seemed, as I have said, doubtful whether — relations between 
Nanking, Urumchi, and die Tungans being wliat dicy were — 
a passport from die Central Govermnent would prove the best of 
recommendations to the officials m Sinkiang So we carried papers 
which would take us as far as die Province of Kansu, and hoped 
for the best thereafter 


Bodi Kim and I preferred, on pnnaple and from previous ex- 
perience, to travel light. Moreover, in view of the very limited 
scope of our ostensible itinerary, large quantities of baggage, stores, 
.^a tents would have stimulated die cunosity of officials to a 
dangerous degree (to say nodiing of their cupidity); and as it 
turned out we should often have found it impossible to get animals 
to carry the stuff. Our staple foodstuffs we knew that we could 
buy as we went along, and tents and sleeping-bags could be made 
for us in Sining, on die edge of die Tibetan plateau. So apart from 
old clothes, a few books, two compasses and two portable type- 
writers, we took with us from Peking only the foUowmg supplies: 
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2 lb of marmalade, 4 tins of cocoa, 6 bottles of brandy, I bottle ' 
of Worcester sauce, I lb. of coffee, 3 small packets of cliocolate, 
some soap, and a good deal of tobacco, besides a srriall store of 
kmves, beads, toys, etc., by way of presents, and a rather scratch 
assortment of medicines There may have been a few other odd- 
ments which I have forgotten, but these were die chief items. 

Our clothes were a random collection and call for htde comment. 
We would have cut very unprofessional figures by the side of a 
properly caparisoned expedition, but our waidrobes stood up to 
die journey well enough We had widi us only two garments of 
an unexpected nature One was a Russian cavalry overcoat which 
I had bought in Samarkand and whose long skirts made it in- 
valuable both for riding and sleeping in cold weather; the odier 
was a pair of white flaimel trousers wluch Smigunov brought with 
him because he had no place in which he could leave them behind. 
Kim dressed very much as I did, only rather better. ‘ - 

She and I both had Leica cameras; m fact she had two. She' 
IS by way of bemg an expert photographer, knows the difference 
between Isochrome and Superpan and other mysterious diin^, 
and holds exhibitions in Pans from time to time. I took a 
considerable number of photographs, but Kim’s photographs 
were much better dian mine The Leicas turned "out very 
satisfactorily. From our pomt of view one of then great virtues 
was that tliey can be handled witli one hand; a large proportion 
of tlie photographs we took were taken from the saddle; and "it 
made a lot of difference bemg able to hold your horse in with one 
hand while you focused the camera with tlie otlier. 

Then there was the question of armaments' a question quaintly, 
destined to assume, in the winter of 1935, an almost national 
importance throughout Great Bntam. In the first of an inter- 
minable senes of articles describing this journey, which The 
Times published on my return to England, I wrote: ‘Our arma- 
ments consisted of one .44 Wmchester rifle, with 300 rounds of 
pre-war ammunition of a poorisli vintage, which was not worth 
firing, and a second-hand 22 rook nfle, which surpassed itself by 
keeping us in meat tliroughout tlie three montlis dunng wluch, 
there was anything to shoot ’ 
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- ' On die day followng the appearance of tins araclc a gentle- 

man wrote a very good-natured letter to the Editor, sasmg diat 
he could not help feeling ‘slightK ann.ncd at my inefticicnc)'’ at 
setting out to cross Central Asia ssiih such ? poor selection of 
we.apons, and recalling diat ni Ccntial Asia, as in Brazil, ‘only a 
took rifle had stood between Mr. Hcmiiig and an unnmcl) death'. 

For some reason 1 wa,s irnt.atcd In tiic la.st sentence, \.uh ns 
Jtnplication that in remote parts ol die world one earned weapons 
, ''^dl a view to shooting oneself out of tight corners 1 have never 
■ Been in a tight corner mpclf; but mv mstmets and m\ common 
sense tell me diat dictc arc two possible cvplanations for finding 
yourself in a position m wdiicli \ on feel that you have got to use 
nrcamis in self-defence. Either you have been foolish or von liavc 
been unluclty; and die chances arc that if )ou do shoot you will 
be comniittiiig more folly or meurnng more bad luck Tlic 
mcdiods of melodrama may serve for an uglv scene But when 
die ugly scene is over you arc still a long wav from the rescue party 
and the third aa curtain and ‘God Save the King’, and if you arc (as 
We rapidly. became) entirely dependent for your food, sour guides, 
your transport — m 3 woro, for your contmued existence — on the 
goodwill of the local inhabitants, it is as well not to decimate die 
latter. Even if by holding your 6 rc you radier tamely lose your 
hie, you can in most eases congratulate yourself, as you look downi 
fiomdicavcn on die unkind wastes diat you had still to cross, on 
having clioscn wisely between a quick death and a slow one. 

My critic, at any rate, I answered wnth what — wnting 111 some 
haste — I imagmed at the urac to be an emmendy reasonable 
defence of my choice of wc.apons (on tlic grounds that they were 
die best I could get) and an urbane but whimsical exposure of the 
fallacy- underlying the words ‘untimely dcadi’. When The Tunes 
printed it, unfortunately, it turned out to be about as urbane and 
~ whimsical as an adder; and I was distressed to find diat I had poured 

- upon the good-natured gendeman a flood of intemperate and 
overweening scorn. I was ashamed of myself, and I should prefer 
to forget die whole incident were it not diat, post and propter hoc, 
dicrc forthwith opened in die columns of The Times a controversy 
so long, so fiercely and so curiously waged, that I should be 
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ofFendmg a minonty — but, as tlicn appeared, a formidably arti- 
culate minority — of ray readers if I omitted all mention of it in 
this context. 

Of the letters that were prmted, some were for me, some were 
agauist me, and almost aU had, m contrast to tlic prominmee. 
given them, a superb, Olympian irrelevance. Someone drew a deep^ 
breath and called me ‘hybnsticai’; someone else charmingly 
scribed a pnmitive weapon of preasion much in vogue at the 
pnvate school at wluch we had both been educated; a durd adduced, 
in support of me, lus own experience when huntmg for the pot 
in the Arctic, a fourdi retorted with contradictory evidence from 
the same region But die letter I liked best was from a lady. She 
wrote. ‘In Mr. Peter Flermng’s narrative he speaks of the crawhng 
of a woman between die fore and liind legs of a strong camel, 
behevuig’ (me bchevuig, or the camel behevmg?) ‘it would impart 
vigour to her offspring. I myself saw a clidd passed beneath an 
elephant’s body to cure it of stomach trouble., This was near 
ICandy, but years before, on die outskirts of Cork, I remember a 
child bemg passed backwards and forwards beneath a donkey as 
a cure for whooping cough.’ Nobody will deny diat that is an 
mteresting letter, but for me the most intercstmg thmg about it is 
that not only did I never see a woman crawhng between the legs 
of a camel, eidier a strong camel or any odier sort of camel, but 
I never even said I’d seen it. That letter made me feel as if I’d done 
die rope trick. 

I took no further part m die controversy about my weapons, 
though for weeks the sort of people (they are bad enough anyway) 
who slap you on the back in bookshops and ask you where you 
are ofi^ to next found a god-sent conversational standby in my 
rook nfle; so diat at last.I began to wear a hunted look, and to 
know what it feels like to have to duck a joke, hke a father of 
quadruplets. But m his original letter my critic had suggested diat 
The Times should present me with a good sporting nfle, and I and 
several of my supporters had seconded his suggestion. So that 
when, just before Christmas, I got married to someone fairly 
_ firmly fixed m the pubhc eye without the pubhc knowing anything 
about it. The Tunes, in an announcement which was also a scoop, 
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revealed that tlie liirectors ucrc giving us a nfle as a wedding 
present. A generous .stranger weighed m wnth a hundred rounds 
of ammunition, and a family ne.ir Brhtoi sent us half .a cromi to 
licence witli So it a'l ended h ippih, 

To revert (briefly) to the wc.apons which were to prove .1 kind 
of jounialistic Jenkins’ Ear; 

I would have liked, had it been pcssildc, to have with me one 
good Ingh-vclodtv sporting nfle and one ea. the fonner for the 
yaks, bears, and other big game wliicli we bad been told we should 
encounter in profusion, tlic latter for wild geese, duck, .and w'liatcver 
Small game should present itself. If I had had to choose betaveen 
them, I should have chosen the smaller nfle wntliout hcsitauon 
My experience, limited as it was, m Brazil had taught me die pot- 
hunting potentialities, of a .22 in countr)' where human beings arc 
so rare tliat the wnld life docs not regard diem as a serious menace 
With a big rifle, you run the nsk of scanng the game for some 
distance round, of spoiling the meat of wild-fowl or ground game, 
^d of arousing the unwelcome ainosirj' of die local inliabitants. 
A shot-gun is open to the first and last of tlicse cnticisms, while 
the weiglit and bulk of die necessary animunition arc an additional 
drawback. And, anyhow', in the wilds a .22 is almost always more 
fun to use than a shot-gun. 

Events w'crc to justify my theories. Spomng rifles and am- 
munirion arc practically unprocurable m China, and Smigunov 
and I scoured Peking for one without success. Then Sir Eric 
Tciclmian, the Counsellor of die British Legation (as it dien was), 
JTiost kindly offered me the unconditional loan of a litde 44 Win- 
chester which had seen honourable service in Eastern Tibet fifteen 
years before. (He did not know cither diat I was starting for India 
overland, or that in a few mondis he would be doing die same 
diing himself) There were 300 rounds of ammunition, past its 
prime a decade ago, widi the 44; 1 tested it on the Legation Guards 
range, and found it fairly accurate at fifty yards, but no good ovm 
that. Still, any rifle was better than none, and die .44 looked all 
right; 1 took it widi me largely for reasons of face . 

The rook nfle market in Peking was sluggish to die pomt of stag- 
nation, and at die eleventh hour I wired, in despair, to a resourceful 
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fnend in Shanghai, who undermined die coastal defences of the 
Chinese Rcpubhc by buying the indispensable weapon from a 
lightiiousc-kecper. It was put on the train for Peking; but the 
train for Pekmg left the rails at Tsman, and it was only on the very . 
eve of our departure that die expedition finally acquired what V'as 
to prove perhaps the most important item intits equipment - 
So much for armaments. 
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NIGHTMARE TRAIN 

At Chengchow die Pcking-HniiJcow ‘express’ was due to make 
connection wdi a train, similarly miscalled, on the Lunghai 
Railway. We had been warned diat it was a point of honour on 
die former line to miss this connection bv a matter of a ver)' few 
niinutcs, and found diis tradition faithfully observed. 

Midnight Saav us stamping and cuning on an ill-ht platform 
The coolies who had seized and shouldered our luggage assured 
us diat the train for Sian had left already. This w'as not true, and 
We might liavc caught it with a few seconds m liaiid; but by the 
tune We had discovered that it as’as not true, and deduced that 
tile coolies were lying because tlicy were employed as touts by 
die innkcc'pecrs of Chcnchow, it was too late; the tram had really 
left. ‘Sleep here to-night,’ said the coohes, grinning 
We Were detcrmiucclnot to; we were lotli to lose, so early on, 
the ilan of departure in a day’s delay. Dihgcnt inquiry revealed 
that a slow tram, with tliird class accommodation only, was due m 
an hour or two. We deaded to go on to Sian in that. 

At about half-past one die slow train dragged itself wcanly into 
the station — a long string of trucks, of die type wdiose cubic 
capacity is usually assessed at homines 40, chenaiiv 8, and from which 
the doors, like so many of tlic detacliablc pornons of public property 
in China, had been removed. But we were too tired and too 
resolute to criticize so low an estimate of the diird class passenger s 
deserts, our trouble W'as diat the tram was full to bursting pomt. 
As We ranged desperately up and down it in die darkness I came on 
a black-clad policeman making great play wdtli an electric torch. 
Hearing himself addressed by an excessively respectful term, and 
seeing (as he thought) a solitary foreigner, he kicked his way into , 
an already crowded truck and made a place for me in a comer. 

How it was done, save that it was done ruthlessly, I do not know, 
but ten minutes later the tsvo feet of bare bench allotted to me 
had been expanded into a large island of suit-cases and kitbags 
- 2S1 
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against which tlic four of us leant, panting. Our arnval brought - 
the total number of passengers m the truck up to seventy-two; all 
of them had been woken up, half of them had been seriously in- 
convemcnced, and several of them had been trodden on. We were 
not popular, but we had caught the train. At two o’clock it started. 
For tile first time we were headmg due west. 

And for tlie first time we were tasting discomfort. There were ' 
no hghts in the truck, and in the absence of its doors, which left a 
third of each side open to the frosty air, tlie small moribund stove' 
m the imddle of die floor did not appreciably affect the mean 
temperature Our former tram had been overheated, and we were 
not dressed for what amounted to a mght in die open; nor were 
our warm clothes readily accessible. We lay — numb, and growing 
more numb — m contorted attitudes while the train banged, 
lurchmg, on its way. At frequent mtervals it entered tunnels, so 
that for a time the truck was filled with the pungent, gntty smoke 

of bad coal. A baby cned mcessandy 

As soon as it was light enough to see we emerged without 
reluctance from diat not more dian semi-obhvious stupor in which 
such mghts are passed, and fumbled eagerly for sweaters in our 
kit. Presendy the sun rose. The baby stopped crying. At a-litde 
station we bought bowls of queer grey gruel, with pea-nuts in it; 
they revived us considerably. , - : 

We were passing through coimtry which, according to the 
learned men, is the onginal home of die Chmese race. A yellow, 
countty, streaked here and there widi red. Everjnvhere startlingly 
terraced lulls of loess, grotesquer dian the most outlandish ant-hills, 
reared silhouettes which had enough of symmetry in them to 
suggest the artifiaal. The ochre earth had, for, so anaent a place,' 
a strangely britde air* and was in foct most easily eroded. The 
smallest stream had eaten out for itself an incommensurate gully; 

, and on the roads the wheels had found their task no harder than 
the water’s, so that every well-firequented highway was a htdc 
canon, often proclaiming itself to us by no more than a dancing 
whiplash or the dark blue elephant-back of a Pekmg cart’s hood. 

There was a kind of prehistoric look about this land, through 
• which die train snorted labonously, like an antediluvian monster. 
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There were few liouscs, but many habitations. The terraces above 
us and the gullies below were riddled intermittently ■mth man- 
made eaves — eaves witli doors and tattered paper svuidov's, above 
which a black tapering smear commemorated on tlic yellow sand- 
stone tlie house-fires of many gcnenitions Tiic men and women 
who Came out from tlicsc catacombs to watch us pass were mostly 
thin and ragged; .sun and smoke had made tlicir faces black and 
tiicy seemed strangely im-Chincsc, mopping .and mossang on those 
narrow ledges. 

There was notliing un-Chincse about our fellow-p.isscngcrs 
They all had tliat gift (which die Chinese need and have, wdiich 
the Russi.ans need and lack) for m.aking one cubic foot mto two 
nnd turning the Black Hole of Calcutta into an only slightly over-,. 
crowded debating hall. Sixty-eight of die seventy-two people 
present were impervious to die lack of elbow-room, and except 
m our comer die intricate pattern of humanity had a surface as 
smooth and harmonious .as a completed jigsaw pu.£zlc. Sleepmg, 
eating, talking, nursing diar babies, hunting lice m dieir padded 
winter clothes, they accepted die prospect of the day’s journey 
with complete equanimity; die day would be a long one, the night 
had been cold and almost sleepless, the air was thick wnth dust, 
the train was slow — these considerations, which meant in a small 
and nagging way so mucli to us, had no cfrcccivc impact on dieir 
minds at all. To-day was to-day; no disaster dircatencd, no 
responsibility had to be inairrcd; to-day was to-day. 

The train carried a good many' soldiers, who were bemg drafted 
up to join units engaged in anti-Communist operauons on the 
southern boundaries of Shensi and Kansu. At one station, walkmg 
up the train, I came on a big'soldier, wadi a comically disagreeable 
face, dressed only in a smart suit of foreign-made underwear and 
vigorously engaged in cleaning Ins tccdi in the open door of a 
truck. Struck by' such conspicuous devotion to the laws of personal 
hygiene, 1 took a photograph of him Somebody laughed. He 
looked up saw what was happenmg, swore, and very pardonably 
(I should have done die same myself) threw the contents of his 
tooth-mug at me. 

I smiled (he had missed) and said ‘That land of conduct is 
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extremely not good to look at’, wliich was the best I coilld do 
towards saving my face. But I am afraid I lost it. I deserved to. 

The day wore on. We ate scraps of food, and slept in fits and 
starts Inadent was provided only by a succession of very small, 
very ragged little boys who penodicaUy jumped the train and clung 
to the couphngs between the trucks until they were discovered and 
turned off by a tram guard with a Mauser automatic and an un- 
compromising manner. One of them was a master of his craft 
The first time he was caught he grinned in a disarmmg and apo- 
logetic way and made the guard beheve tliat he was only trying 
it on as a joke. They turned him off at tlie next station, but an hour 
later found tliat he was still with us. The guard, having lost face, 
had to put up a tremendous performance of a man being angry. 
The little boy countered with a still better performance of a destitute 
waif with sorrowmg relations just a little further west; he wept, 
fell on his knees, and clasped tlic puttcc’d legs of officialdom. To 
no avail; they turned him off agam. But he had crossed half a 
provmce without capital outlay before he was detected, for die 
third time, on die roof of our truck. What happened to him after 
that I do not know, he was a singularly self-rehant httle boy. 

Night fell. The studied, famihar faces of our nearest neigh- 
bours shpped, though we had not parted, down the first stage 
towards oblivion. It grew cold again. At ten o’clock, two hours 
behmd time, the tram stopped outside the walled city of Tungkuan. 
Ruefully reflecting that had we not missed that connection we 
should have been in Sian (still half a day’s journey away) several 
hours ago, we got stiffly out, found a stationmaster who spoke 
French, saw our luggage locked up in liis office, and took nckshaws 
mto the aty, where the China Travel Bureau maintaiiis a small 
hotel, equipped with the anomalous luxury of beds. 

We washed a htde and slept a lot. 



CHAPTER VII 


RAILHEAD 
At least, the others slept a lot. 

I got up, wtli a vet)' bad grace, at dawn, walked to the station, 
and caught the early tram to Sian It was a slow, uncomfortable 
.train, like die one yesterday, and it only reached Sian two or 
dirce hours before die ‘express’, which left Tungkuan m the middle 
of die day and boasted a dining-car and die accommodation to winch 
our ricitets entitled us. But I earned a letter of introduction to two 
of die Enghsh missionaries in die Baptist Mission Hospital m Sian, 
and I felt it was hardly fair to present diis letter — thereby virtually 
soliating hospitality — without any warning at all, not everyone, 
eidicr inside or outside missioiiar)' arcles, would care to be taken 
unawares by a party so uncouth in appearance, so internationally 
and unconventionally constituted, as ours. So 1 caught the early 
train. 

I got a seat in the guard’s van, which I shared with an officer 
and half a dozen of his men. We had a sunny, dawdling journey 
dirough flatter country. Snow showed on mountains to die soudi 
and in die sky geese were still flyuig cast. Luncli and breakfast 
were grey gruel. 

- In die middle of die afternoon the train stopped bcneadi die 
massy walls of Sian, die capital of Shensi and at that time the ter- 
minus of die Lunghai Railway. It was very evident that die 
Communist direat to the soudi of the province was bcuig taken 
seriously. Barbed wire entanglements surrounded not only the 
isolated station but the entire circumference of the city walls. 

* The great gates had a strong guard on them and were kept ajar, 
so diat not more than one person cduld pass dirough at a 
nobody-could enter or leave the city widiout a pass of some km . 
Inside "the walls Central Government troops, w'ell armed and dis- 
ciplined, drilled and skirmished on a stretch of waste land with 
unwonted senousness and unwonted efficiency. The railway had 
conferred on Sian the mixed blessing of strategic importance. 

285 
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I took a nckshaw and set off through wide, somehow character- 
less streets m quest of the Baptist Mission Hospital. I knew the 
Chinese for ‘the Protestant Mission’ and ‘the Catholic Mission , 
but die Baptists were beyond me; and we were going, as it turned 
out, m the wrong direction when we met two foreigners on foot. 
They were both Germans, the agents m Sian of various foreign 
companies; as they w'cre on their way to the hospital I paid off my 
nckshaw and joined them. They cheered me up by saymg that we 
should have no difficulty in gettmg a lorry tor take us to Lanchow. 

The missionanes were charming; they said they could easdy pul 
two of us up, and the other nvo could go to an inn. Armed with 
a special pass (for passport regulations at the gate became sdh 
more strmgent after dusk) I walked back to the station to»meel 
the express. 

The express was on time. As our flotilla of rickshaws jigg^*! 
back to me hospital through darkness periodically cleft by the 
headlights of military lorries, Kini said: 

‘I wonder where we shall see our next railway?’ 

‘God knows,’ I said, not wanting to provoke the fates by pitching 
our hopes too high, and secretly thinking tliat it would ht here, 
in Sian, on our ftustratc and dejected way back tcrPelting. ' 

The next railway we saw was in Lahore. 

We spent the next day in Sian, and things seemed to be going 
well. It is true that the maximum of four days which, we had 
been assured in Pekmg, sufficed for die journey by road to Lan- 
chow had almost imperceptibly altered to a mimmum of five; 
but I was a suffiaendy hardened traveller to feel that it would have 
been unnatural, almost ominous, if this had not occurred. More- 
over, an expected delay of three or four days in Sian was not 
materializing. Smigunov and I began at an early hour to scorn: the 
city for Lanchow-bound lornes, and before noon had found a' 
convoy of three which was due to leave next day. They did not 
look as if they would leave next day; they did not look as if they 
would ever move again. Their loads were mountainous already, 
and a substantial number of passengers, with luggage, were - 
pected; in comers of the yard in which, they stood the more in- 
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dispensable parts of their engines were being hammered on, blown 
tlirough, and bound witb wdre by the drivers and by relations of 
the drivers. 

Nevertheless, discreet and circuitous inquiry revealed that the 
proprietor of die convoy really did intend to leave to-morrow. 
Por 140 dollars (Mcx.), or about ;^io (half to be paid in advance), 
we booked what for lack of a better word may be called accom- 
modation, securing at the same time a very spcaal kind of contract 
guaranteeing that we should be dehvered m Lanchow widim six 
days. This document was of course entirely worthless, but in the 
wrangling day's to come it occasion.ally gave us a slight tactical 
advantage in dispute, and it was satisfactory to have fixed things 
up so quickly. 

In die afternoon, under the auspices of die kindly missionaries, 
Kini and I had the honour of being received by the Provmaal 
Governor. General Shao Li-tzc’s yamen is part of die once palatial 
premises to wluch die Empress Dowager fled from the vengeance 
I of die Foreign Powers after die Boxer rebellion and the siege of 
the Legadons. General Shao, an elderly but vivacious htdc man 
with stubbly grey h.air and beautiful manners, welcomed us m die 
innermost of many courtyards with cakes and fruit and tea. With 
him was his young and attractive wife, formerly a Moscow- 
trained Communist, whom marnage (it is said) saved at die 
eleventh hour froPn cxcaition. Widi one of the missionaries inter- 
preting, we had a long talk, asking the sort of quesuons (and getting 
the sort of answers) diat are die life-blood of interviews with 
ofEcials in Cliina. But somehow this interview was less anaemic 
than jnost; the Governor and his wife had so much charm, were 
so merry and hospitable and mteUigent, that we enjoyed what 
might have been a formal and empty occasion as you enjoy a good 
party. When we asked if any special kind of pass was necessary 
for the journey to Lanchow, General Shao broke all records of 
Oriental bureaucracy by having one made out for us in ten minutes; 
and when we took our leave he and his wife accompanied us to 
the outermost gate of all, a very signal honour which so gready 
enhanced our prestige with the waiting rickshaw coohes that we 
had to tip them a munificence appropriate to oui* new status. 
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We called also on the Germans, and here we heard runioun ol 
Sinkiang. Sven Hedin and Joe Soderboin, fre’sh from Urumchi 
had passed through Sian a few days ago on their way down-tc 
the coast, and though neitlier of them had been disposed to talkwi 
were able to supplement a little the gossip of Pekmg. Dark talc 
of methods used to strengthen Soviet iniluence at Urumchi wi 
heard witli keen but academic mterest; news of the Tungan rebel 
touched us more nearly, for we were headed for tlieir territory 
They had held up Hedin’s party; had for several weeks used ther 
two lorries for military purposes, forcing Soderbdm and anotliel 
Swede to act as chauffeurs; were now m the south of the province 
planning to rise once more in revolt when the summer came 
Ma Chung-ying, their leader, reported interned across the Russiai 
frontier, was back in Kashgar. 

We listened with resignation rather than dismay. It w^, ,oi 
paper, the worst of news (if it was true); but Sinkiang seemed mud 
farther away even than it had in Peking, and we had already bccomi 
like a hen witli its beak to a chalk line, hypnotized by die ncx 
step, blind to all beyond it. It was far too early to start talkinj 
destinations 

General Chiang Kai-shek and 'his wife, adding to the respon 
sibihucs of High Command the self-imposed duty of sociall] 
regenerating China through the New Life Movement, had recend; 
visited Sian by air. Their doctnnes had not '’fallen on barrel 
ground As I walked back to die hospital I was reprimanded b; 
a poheeman, for the second time diat day, for smokmg a pipe ii 
die street. 

That night I wrote m my diarjn ‘We start at 8 to-morrow, 
don’t think.’ ' . , , “ 



CHAPTER Vin 


FITS AND STARTS 
*I don’t tliink’ was nght 

At an early liour, it is true, our lorry — one of tiic convoy of 
three — tumed up and added to its already colossal load our o-wii 
cflccts. We said good-bye to die missionaries, who had been the 
most charming of hosts My own position under their roof had 
been slightly embarrassing, for one of diem, I had heard, knew me 
by repute as 'the young man who goes round being funny about 
'missionaries’, and the more innoaious and agreeable I tried to make 
myself appear, the more (it seemed to me) did I acquire die hall- 
marks of a viper m die bosom. Still, they concealed their mis- 
givings; and I hope I concealed mine. 

Soon after 8 o’clock Kini took her place beside the driver, the 
Russians and I climbed on top of the freight, and we moved 
incredulously off. Tlus manoeuvre was repeated, at leiigthcmng 
intervals, diroughout the morning. We went to some kind of 
control bureau to get a permit; we went somewhere else to get 
some petrol; we avent to die house of the propnetor of die lorncs; 
we went to an inn to pick up passengers; we went to a restaurant 
where the driver had some food; we went to a place which was 
nowhere in particular and just stayed there Then, at some im- 
precise moment, we suddenly discovered that everyone had 
vanished — die dnver, the proprietor, the proprietor’s mend who 
usually knew where he was. and all die passengers except ourselves. 

We split up and started a desultory search, but Sian is a big city 
and the quest was hopeless from die start. Occasionally one of the 
otiicr passengers reappeared, .announced that we were starting at 
once, and disappeared I began to get angry. 

The day before I had met a young man from Nanking, who 
had ‘Powers A. Lay, Reconstruction Coinraissioner on his card 
and clearly wielded, as a direct representative of die Central 
Government, a certain amount of influence; a sad-looking young 
man' with a bow tic and American education, few illusions, and 
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(I suspected) considerable abibty. I got in touch with him; he 
brought official pressure to bear; and m the tail end of a trying 
afternoon we started, eight hours late. The reason for the delay 
w'e traced to die creditors of a man who had a consignment or 
goods on one of die lomes; they refused to let the lorry leave 
until he gave them something on account. 

On paper it was a barren victory for me, for there was hardly 
any daylight left and we might just as well (on paper) have post- 
poned departure till the next morning. But I laiew how swiftly 
the beanstalk of procrastination grows in the soil of Asia, and how 
easdy another day, or two or three more days, could lose them- 
selves m the mtneate Chinese labjTmth of delay. So I was ve^ 
glad to be lurching, however tardily, through the streets leading 
to the West Gate; and the Russians were delighted, for they had 
seen a black bear bemg led along on a chain and thereby knew 
mfallibly that luck was with us. 

We ran out of the city and on through flat fields which looked; 
dank and dmgy in the tw'ilight. At dus stage there were only seven 
passengers on top of the freight; Kim shared die scat beside ffie 
driver with a mysterious htde Cantonese, who wore spats and 
smoked a pipe but spoke no word of any foreign language. He 
said that he was a friend of the Governor of Sinkiang and W'as 
gomg to fly up to Urumchi from Lanchow, then go on to Moscow' 
and afterwards to London. At first the only question in our minds 
was not whether be was a secret agent or not, but whose secret 
agent he w'as; but gradually he showed liimself to be such a sfllVj 
ineffectual htde man that we were not in die least surprised that 
he never got frrther than Lanchow. He had a camp bed with him, 
which was more than W'e had. 

We W'ere only twenty miles nearer India when we stopped for 
the night in a very small and miserable village. There was no inn 
and no eatmg house The four of us secured, and held,against all 
comers, a mud-w'alled cell some lo feet square, with a k'atig to sleep 
on. It W'as very cold. We made tea and chatted to an and-bandit 
patrol which turned up, valiantly flashing torches Then we slept. 

W e were up at dawn, but there was — as there was always to 
be a maddening and motiveless delay before die_convoy started 
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The skies svcrc cliccrlcss, and so was the country. We walked 
behind the Jomes over a precarious bridge whose architecture 
seemed to be an affair of mud and mass-hypnotism One of die 
lorries was having engine trouble and we waited for it a long 
time outside a little wllagc. I remember vcr\’ clearly the angry' 
despair, the feeling that we should tieivr get on, tliat setded on my 
inmatient soul as twenty-five nunutes became half an hour, and 
halt an hour three quarters; and then the light-headed and not 
less irrational cxlularation which surged up m me as the last lorry 
came lurching and sputtering into view. These emotional trans- 
formation scenes were very common in the next few days. 

We began to climb into naked, terraced hills The Russians 
chattered happily and iiitcrminabK of die delights that the Tsaidam 
would offer. Occasionally we exchanged elementary badinage with 
die Chinese. We stopped to snatch a meal at an iim and then 
drove on until, well after dark, we reached die village of Pmcliow, 
Quantitatively, it had been a good day’s nm 

The inn yard was deep in mud. We were stiff and cold, and when 
we tried to heat our tiny room by putting a charcoal fire under- 
neath the k’ang we were nearly asphyxiated Before the fumes had 
cleared away we received a visit from a Catholic Father, an Italian, 
whose order maintained a mission m Pinchow. We had some 
choking conversation with him m a variety’ of languages, and he 
very kindly gave us a tin of butter, prepared by die Sisters of a 
convent m Honan. As we were going to sleep the man in charge 
of the convoy, a disagreeable person in an overcoat with a velvet 
collar, called to inform us diat a particularly early start was to be 
made on the morrow. 

A raw grey dawn found us ready, but one of the engines had 
frozen up and it was not till three hours later that we took the 
road. It led us almost immediately into a ford, where bloeks of 
dirty ice danced on the water and our lorry sustamed a puncture; 
the convoy was immobilized again Kini and I walked on aJiead 
to keep warm, following the zigzag cuttmg which carried the road 
up a low^ range of loess lulls Big partridges, like a kind of chikkor, 
clucked dubiously at us on die terraces, and little flocks of rock- 
pigeons swept down on shining wings towards die fields below. 
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Occasionally wc stopped and looked back The lorries — scarce 
so gross as beetles, and tlieir crews hke ants — stiU stood far beneath 
us at the ford; it was an hour and a half before diey caught us u{^ 
After that for a time there was good going across a plateau, and 
we Were childishly delighted when we passed through a big walled 
village which marked the boundary between Shensi and Kansu. 
At first there seemed little enough to clioose between the two, 
prosunces, but presently we dropped down into a nver valley and 
realized that Kansu was the muddier. Much die muddier. The 
lorncs plunged and lurched wildly, and one of the less likeable of 
our compamons, losmg his gnp on die buckuig freight, shot hke 
a cannon-ball into die morass 

This spectacular and pleasmg madent was the only bright spot 
in a black afternoon One after another the lorries — two of which 
were very badly dnven — stuck fast. They were unloaded; we dug 
and pushed and pulled; the engines roared; mud flew up; the 
lorries jerked forward several yards and stuck agam. It began to'rain. 

At last wc got through the worst bit and at 3.30 reached the 
htde village of Chmgchow where (for no Chmese yinll ever do, 
anything wliilc it is rainmg) it was decided, to our fury, that we 
should stop till next day. Once more wc had a cold, cramped 
night on a k’ang, but this time it w'as vaned pleasantly by supper 
with an old Norwegian missionary and his wife, who told us 
tragi-comic tales of banditry and fed us hke kmgs. 

The next morning v/as not much fun. Velvet Collar, the man 
in charge, had to pay Itkm on Iiis goods, and this lengdiy process, 
which he had promised to complete the mght before, was Sr from 
being finished. Kites hung moodily in die slate-grey sky. A 
semi-circle of scrofulous cbjldren screamed with dehght outside a 
butcher s shop where a sheep was having its throat cut. On the 
summit of a cliff overlooking the yillage a small and presumably 
devout party beat enigmatically and monotonously upon a gong. 
Rumours began to run about that we should not leave until the 
next day. 

But at last the hkm was paid (it came, we leamt with pleasure, 
to the considerable sum of 360 dollars, and Velvet Collar had a 
hangdog look). We took our places and the lorries shthered dotsm 
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the Steep streets and turned westward once more We forded 
anotlier river, ran tlic gauntlet of a ram of rocks dislodged by 
blasting on the hdl-sidc above us, and passed a cliff tvhich bore die 
superstructure of a temple and wthm wduch a Buddlia — forty-five 
feet high according to Rockliili — is hewn m the sandstone Tiierc 
W'crc several soft patclies on the road, but it was a puncture which 
finally held us up. Once more ICini and I w’alkcd on, until we came 
to a tiny and attractive village, where we sat under a tree and ate 
prodigious quantities of bread and thought how depressing it would 
DC if we had to come back along tins road 
Presendy die lorries caught us up, but one of diem, dirougli sheer 
bad driving, stuck ui a quagmire at the snilagc gates and w'as only 
extracted by the exertions of the entire population. We were 
bogged three or four more tunes before we reached, after dark, 
the large but dilapidated market town of Pinhang, our hearts full 
of wrath against Velvet CoUar and his drivers 
By compansoii widi the last few day's, die inn at Pinliang 
provided luxunous accommodation, w'oodcn k’angs widi fires 
underneath diem and paper wuidow's and chairs and tables and illu- 
mination of a sort. But there were sinister rumours abroad and 
Velvet Collar, when asked what time w’c w'cre starting to-morrow, 
was oiiunously evasive. 
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A LORRY AND THE LIU TAN SHAN 

Next day, sure enough, our worst fears were confirmed. One 
of the lorries needed repairs, another had to wait for a spare tyre 
from Sian; tlie convoy would remain in Pmhang for two or three 
days, perhaps more. Furious, we bearded Velvet Collar, but got 
nothmg but a wortliless pronuse that we should start the next day. ' 
Our contract, that ironic document, besides guaranteeing us 
deliver)’ in Lanchow in the now impossible time of six da)^, 
provided that, should one or even two of the lorries break down, 
the thurd would not be thereby delayed; this clause being now 
extremely relevant, Smigunov and I set off to find the city magis- 
trate. 

Pinliang is a very long, very narrow town, and we had walked 
for over a mile before we foimd the magistrate’s yamcn. The 
magistrate was out As we stalked, glowering, back to the inn, 
snow began to fall heavily. The worst part of the road, including 
the 10,000 foot passes of the Liu Pan Shan, lay ahead of us; and if 
it went on snotving like this the road would be blocked. In^ai 
uideed! 

As we arrived at the iim, tlic budding next to it — an eating- 
honse where we had breakfasted — quicdy and rather sadly ‘col- 
lapsed, cnmibling into rubble m a cloud of dust. It was one of 
those days. 

It was maddening to have lost a day, and to face the prospect 
of losing more and the possibility of being held up indefinitely by- 
snow. Rini and I, m search of distraction for our trouhled minds, . 
set out once more along the interminable main street. The dist " 
Division — a reorganized version of Tsai Tmg-kai’s 19th Route" 
Army which did so well against the Japanese at Shanghai — was 
billeted in Pinliang pending transfer to the anti-Communist front 
in soudicm Kansu and Shensi. The town was full of grey uniforms 
and the queer-sounding speech of the South. 

We had a good day and almost forgot our anxiety and annoy- 
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ancc', Wc found an American mjs.sionary near the West Gate, a 
sorrowful man who cheered up only when he spoke of die proba- 
bility of the Liu Pan Shan passes bcuig closed. From him, by some 
roundabout way that I have forgotten, we w'cnt to visit a htdc 
Chinese doctor who spoke French and who, after giving Kini 
some medicine that she needed for an ailment m her nose, took us to 
see the Catholic Fadiers. The Catholic Fathers gave us a notous 
rcccprion. They were nine enormous Spaniards, of whom the 
younger ones looked, in their large new beards and medieval habit, 
like supers in a Sliakcspcarean production. They gave us cakes 
and chocolate and roared widi laughter at everything we said. A 
good time avas bcuig had by all when an orderly arrived widi a • 
request diat we should call on General Yang Pu-Fci, the commander 
of the fiist Division. 

At headquarters wc had a not less fnendly welcome. The 
General and his Chief of Staif— the htde doctor interpreting — 
talked wjdi unusual frankness about troop movements m the 
anti'Communist campaign. Evcrydnng they said confirmed die 
impression, which wc had began to get at Sian, that tlic operations 
in West and North-west Chma were being earned on with great 
seriousness, and that Nanking’s authonty — if only by' virtue of 
die presence of her troops, her currency, and some of her avil 
officials — was being notably strcngdicned in regions wliich, but for 
the Communists, she would not have bodicrcd very actively about. 

As wc came back m the cvcrmig to the inn snow was no longer 
falling; but wc did not dare to hope that some miracle would 
have made it possible to go on to-morrow. It had, however 
The Smigunovs, beaming triumphantly, aimounccd diat anodier 
lorry had just come m — a good lorry, with a splendid driver, 
they liad arranged for us to transfer to that; we should start at 
dawn and perhaps reach Lanchow in three days. This was no time 
for the scepticism whicli R.usso-Chuicse forecasts must normmly 
inspire, and Kim and I were jubilant. We gloated over Velvet 
Collar, who had lost his face and halHiis dollars; we gloated over 
the mysterious Cantonese, who had paid the full fare in advance 
and could not bring himself to sacnficc it by a transfer; we were 
elated beyond measure by this trivial increase in our chances of success 
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By half-past nuic the next morning all this elation had ebbed . 
Our new lorry was, as die odiers had always been, immobile 
without discoverable cause; and Velvet Collar’s convoy, as though 
to spite us, had gadiered itself together and sclf-righteously gone. 
The gravest misgivmgs assailed us as we cooled our heels. 

But suddenly everything was all right, the signal for departure 
was given. It had struck me as odd diat a large crowd had gathered 
to see us off. I now realized that they w^ere not .seeing us 
off; they were coirung too. We had twenty-seven souls on 
board when we started Their baggage, and ours, made a load 
no whit less mountainous dian Velvet CoUar’s loads, and it ,was 
early apparent that accommodation came under the headmg of 
footholds rather than of scats But we were off, and that was all 
that mattered. 

The sun was shining. We bumped out of the West' Gate and 
across a greasy stretch of plain, then we began to climb. The 
engine ran wcU and there was a feehng of spring m the air. Pheasants 
strutted imperturbably by the roadside.' We were in the footh^ 
of the Liu Pan Shan One by one the tlirec cars of Velvet Collar's 
convoy were passed, and the sunshme seemed brighter and warmer 
than ever. (We never saw any of those three lorries agam One 
left die road and rolled down a steep slope to destruction; no one 
was killed. The others finished the course in rune and twelve 
days respectively.) 

In the middle of the monung we began the ascent of the prinapal 
pass, die top of winch is over 9000 feet above sea-level. The road 
swept this way and that m huge zigzags, but the gradient was 
stiff. ^At first we momentarily expected the fa mili ar cry of 'Hsia! 
Hsia! which means that the passengers have got to get down and 
walk, and probably push as well But the engine was mdoimtable 
and we came smoodily up to the sumnut, from which we could 
sec the dun-backed, empty hills, ribbed horizontally with terraces, 
roUing for miles and miles 

The descent was less placidly accomplished. There could be no 
''doujit mat our dnver was a very good driver; and there could be 
no doubt diat this v/as lucky. The lorry hurled itself mto the valley, 
swinging round the hairpin bends, skidding sickeningly m soft 
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patches on tlic straiglit Our speed, in \ncw of the preapitous nature 
of our immediate surroundings, would have been uncomfortable 
in normal conditions; but seeing that at least iialf the twenty-seven 
of us had considerable difficult)' in keeping our places when our 
vehicle was proceeding along a level surface, die giddy and hcad- 
gyrations of descent were more than disconccrtmg It was 
not long before the man next to me was sick I did not blame 
him. 

The foreign engineers responsible for the construction of the 
Siiin-Laiichow’ road had impressed on their Chinese subordinates 
die desirability of marking difficult or dangerous passages witli die 
traffic signs current 111 Europe, such as an ‘S’ for a double bend. 

V The Clnncse, however, either ignorant of or impatient with die 
ordiodox sign-vocabular)', declined on their notice-boards to 
commit dicmsclves to the exact nature of the peril in wait for 
die motorist, and merely painted a bold and arresting exclamation 
mark. As we hurtled downisvards the recurrent '!’ atoned for its 
inadcquac)' as a warning by its cliarimng apmess as a comment. 

When at last, rather breathless, we reached die foot of the pass 
the back wheels of die lorry fell throngh a small erection which 
was masquerading as a bridge, and we were glad enough to stretch 
our shaking limbs while the driver attached to the axle ropes with 
which eventually we pulled it out. At four o’clock w'e reached 
Tsingmngchow, a small place but a pretty one, wlicre we scraped 
some of die dust off our faces, ate a heavy meal, and spent die 

, , , 

The next day we rc-iUy did start at dawm Our numbers had 
increased to twenty-eight, and we had a somewhat w'eaniig dnve. 
The sun still shone but dust rose in clouds, and the clouds, thanks 
to a hght following wmd, were not easily left behind. Everyone 
clung or squatted or sprawled in the closest possible proximity; 
the slightest ch?.ngc of position affected half a dozen neighbours 
Nothing more vividly brought home to me die degree of over- 
crowding to W’hich we were subject than die sight of a large louse, 
some four mches from my nose, crawling majestically up die back 
of a nunor official The rmnor official was far too tighdy wedged 
to teach it; my only disengaged arm was fully employed m keeping 
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me from faJlmg off the lorry; and an outsider, a man from another 
pudding of liumanit)' altogether, had to he called in to arrest die 
louse’s progress and destroy it. ' _ ' 

A woman was sick with extraordinary persistency all day; and** 
my neighbour of the Liu Pan Shan was not always able to contain ; 
iumself. We looked forward widi longing to the ia&cqucnt halts; r 
but when they were over a brisk hand-to-hand engagement had 
to be fought before everyone was once more settled in tlieir places. 
During one of these struggles tempers ran high, and the trunot' ' 
official came to blows widi an oafish little soldier, whose nose bled 
with regrettable profusion. Hostdiries were never formally suS" 
pended, and the vendetta kept on breaking out again all through' 
diat day, to everyone s discomfort and annoyance. 

In the evemng W'e stopped, thankfully, at an inn outside a htde 
walled town. It was dusk, and wffien we walked up to. die town 
gates in quest of an eatmg place soldiers denied us admittance; dien, 
seeing that we were foreigners, began to implore us to exercise on 
one of their number that skill in dentistry which nothing would 
persuade them we did not possess. We peered sympathetically into 
a Inrge, pathetic mouth which had very recently been eating garhi^' 
mid its owner that he would feel better to-morrow, and went ^ 
back to cat at a place near the inn. We were pretty tired, and 
Simgunov had lost Ins voice. 

^ But ordeal by lorr}"^ was almost over and we were due in Lan- ■ 
cliow nexT day. Agam we started at dawm, chmbing on to a long 
og s back among the drab and mdistinguishable hiUs. , It began to 
snow hard, wmch suited us because it laid the dust. At a cluster 
ot wretched hous<» a small and excitable posse of mihtiamen, 
a^e \wt nfe of a kind, stopped us to say tliat there was a gang 
- 1 ^ ^ ® ^lead; our driver, a man not less sceptical. 

, ^ warning and we went on, the passengers 

1 I in the landsmpe. The 

nresentlv* w/* “®*^enalh:e (m my experience they always do) and 
stoDDed^anri doivn into a long valley where the snow 

3of Se and a huLed but dehcious 

caravan flounder ™ ^ village where an east-bound catnel " • 
c past us m the slush and where a bandit m chains. 
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liis eyes full of auger and fear, was riding, perhaps for tlic last 
, time, on a donkey, attended by two soldiers. 

Tlic sun was warm and the air was clear and tingling. We were 
full of excitement, imagining Lanchow as a haven of seairity and 
comfort after tlic joltmg, irltsomc squalor of tlic last few d.ays. 
At three o'clock, dcboudiing from a guliy on to tlic floor of die 
Yellow River valley, we saw before us tlic pagodas and machico- 
lations of a great walled cit)'. We passed an air-ficld; were delayed 
briefly by a consignment of Windsor chairs which fell off the stern 
of the lorry into the road; and at last went waltzing down greasy 
streets into the heart of die prowncial capital. 

It was February zydi. The journey from Sian had taken eight 
days So far, we thought, so good. 

We little knew what was coming to us. 



CHAPTER X 


OPEN ARREST 

We got an inkling of it almost at once. 

‘Fuss about passports on arnval,’ notes my diaty, altogether too> 
casually; but die entry for the day closes; ‘We are gomg to have 
a difficult tune.’ 

Bureaucracy all over die world is apt to be both mystifying and 
undramatic m its mediods, and the ‘fuss about passports’ hardly, 
lends Itself to narrative. So I will skip the hours immediately 
foUowmg our arnval at Lanchow (only recordmg that they filled 
us with perplexity and alarm) and pass on to the moment, shortly 
after mghtfall, when we found ourselves walkmg down a narrow 
lane towards the headquarters of the Cluna Inland Mission under 
an armed guard of six soldiers; our belongings, loaded on two 
Pekmg carts, preceded us, and a pohceman with a paper lantern 
preceded them. We walked m silence save for the screaming of 
the axles 

Mr. Keebler the local secretary of the Mission, had already 
sought us out and offered us his hospitahty; and when we readied 
die Mission lus diplomacy and his prestige did much to imtigate 
die thoroughness with which the soldiers searched our effects. 

‘You musn’t bother about this,’ he said, as they rummaged 
rather half-heartedly m our gear. ‘There’s pretty well martial law 
here as far as foreigners are concerned You’ve come at a bad time.’ 

‘But what are they looking fori’ 

‘Communist hterature. They think you’re Bolshevik agents 
They caught one here the odicr day, and now aU strangers are 
suspect. Espeaally Russians,’ he added, glancing at the Srmgunovs. 

Over supper he developed his thesis. The south of die provmce 
was senously threatened by the Red Armies from Szechwan; to 
die north-west Soviet Russian influence was paramount in Sinkiang. 
The abstract theory, on which one had so often dmed out in 
Pekmg, that the Communist forces might be headmg for the 
nearest Marxist haven m Chinese Turkistan had suddenly become 
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a concrete obstacle to oiir designs Tlicrc had been several shady 
cbaractcts knoefang about Linchow of late (one of them, the one 
dicy caught, was a genuine Soviet agent from Shanghai; he had 
been mixed up with the Chnstian General in the days when Feng 
was being run from Russia), and three months ago Nanking had 
sent a circular telegram to the Provincial Governments of Kansu, 
Chiiighai, and Ninghsia chaiging them to allow no foreigners to 
proceed towards tlic nortli-wcst. Two Poles and several White 
Russians — all perfectly harmless and respectable people — had 
recently been sent down from Lanchow to the coast under open 
arrest. Things looked black for our party 

For half o^" it very black. The Simgunovs had, like many other 
White Russians, .adopted Chinese nationality Both their pass- 
ports were about ten years old; Nina’s had been issued — a sus-* 
picious draimstancc — in Urumchi, and her husband's liad been 
visaed there They could botli have got new passports in Peking, 
and I blamed myself for not looking into tins before we started; 
but Smigunov had travelled this road before without having any 
trouble, and neither of us could have foreseen that Kansu would 
suddenly have gone so very Mornuig Post. It was certain diat we 
W'crc in for a delay of several days, and probable that we should 
get no nearer India tlian Lancliow. We retired to the unaccustomed 
luxury of beds m a gloomy frame of mind. 

Six days, dragged by. After the first rapture of not having a 
number of Chinese sitting on our legs all day had worn off, bfe in 
Laneboav liad little to recommend it, in spite of tlic kindness of 
Mr. and Mrs Kecblc. On the unwarranted assumption tliat we 
should, eventually get permission to proceed, we began mqtiiring 
about lorries for die next stage of die journey, which should take 
us to Sining, die capital of Chingliai There were several lorries 
going up, and dicy were all (dicy said) on die very point ofstartmg, 
we gave up imploring them to wait for us when we learnt that 
they had been on the very point of startmg for several weeks 
Snow and rain had virtually closed die motor road to traffic, and 
though It meant six days’ journey instead of one and a half it would 
be better to take mules. We were sick of lornes anyhow. 

The streets of Tancliow are romantic The women hobble 
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round the puddles on bound feet, their sleek heads shining like 
the shards of beetles The faces of the Moslems — very influential, 
here as m Sian, though tliey form only ten per cent of the population 
— are swarthy and fierce and almost hawk-like; most of them 
\sear wlute caps or turbans Occasionally you see a Turki from 
Smkiang, a bearded, booted figure in a long chapan, t\dtli features 
so Ar}-an and un-Mongoloid that he nught almost have come from 
the Caucasus. Very few of the Chinese wear European clothes. 
There is a bazaar much nearer in atmosphere to the bazaars of 
Central Asia dian to the markets of Peking. It is all very dtflererd 
fi-om the Chma you see from the Treaty' Ports; yon have the feeling, 
that y’ou are on the frontiers of another land, that you have come 
almost to the edge of China. As mdeed you have 
But Lanchow nught have been Leeds for all the joy we had 
from Its romantic atmosphere. We could not love a plaCc tliat 
was like to see the shipwreck of our darhng plans. The police 
had taken away our passports and we were told that they were 
being submitted to the Provincial Governor with an application for 
visas tliat would authorize us to travel to Chinghai. (We sriU, 
of course, desenbed our mouves as sporting and our goal as the 
Koko Nor ) On the impressive note-paper of The Times Foreign 
and Impenal Department I wrote a flowery letter to the Governor, 
emphasizing the honourable nature of our mtentions and asking 
for an intemew; at least two members of his entourage could, it 
was said, read English, but I never got an answer. Inquiries made 
m person at his yamen, where we called and left our cards, were 
pohtely side-tracked. All this was very' uncharacteristic of a country 
where the unpleasantness of y'our fttc at die hands of ofiSdaldom 
IS usually' m direct ratio to officialdom’s affabihty. 

The more obvious it became that diere was nothmg we could 
do to improve our chances the more amtious we grew to leam 
what our chances w'ere. The Minister of Education called and said 
airily that he W'as sure it would be aU nght; he was much distressed 
at the small appropriation allotted to his Department in the Pro- 
vincial Budget and I angled for his help at court with an assurance 
that I would ventilate his grievance in The Times if ever opportunity" 
offered. The Minister of Communications agreed to see us but 
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was ominously absent when wc called. A Mr. Wang, of tlic 
Police, had once been cured of an illness by Nina’s father in Uruni- 
cln and guaranteed, several times, that wc should have our pass- 
ports within twenu'-four hours Another Mr. W.ang, of the 
TDepartment of Foreign Affairs (a very' conciliatory man), said diat 
the Governor had forwarded our applications to Nanking and it 
was only a question of waiting a few more days for a reply. A 
tlnrd Ivlr, Wang, whose official status I forget but who had a name 
for being in the know, told Smigunov in confidence that he and 
his wife were to be refused passports and that, although Kmi and 
I would be allowed to go on, tclcgraplnc instructions had been 
sent to the Chinghai frontier to have us arrested there The situation 
was further complicated by a succession of pubhc holidays during 
which no offinal business could be transacted 

We strode irritably about die streets in pursuit of dicsc con- 
flicting rumours. Kmi picked up some inad at the office of the 
Eurasia Air Line and read me extracts from tlic letter of an office- 
bound friend who thought it must be wonderful to travel and be 
free. Free, indeed ! To pass die tune wc visited die German Cathobc 
Fathers, who have a palatial cstabhsliment outside die aty' gates 
Wc called at the Baptist Hospital. Wc went to a parly at winch 
practically the whole of die secular foreign community was 
gadicred, it consisted of a resilient young German, Iris Russian wife, 
an Armenian, and a Czccli. Wc noted with interest that, thanks to 
die wireless, a speech of Sir John Simon’s could be quoted in the 
local Kuormntang organ only a day after he made it We took 
obsairc comfort m the sight of a parrot hanging outside a shop 
because it might conceivably have come from India. But most of 
thc’timc we were bored and very anxious, fearing the wont. 

On' the sixth day the worst liappcncd. Or almost the worst. 
Wc were notified that the Governor had given pcirmssion for Ma 
and Fu (which meant Kmi and me) to proceed to Chmgliai; but 
that the Russian persons were to be sent back to Tientsin, under 
open arrest. 

I went round to Police Headquarters in a rage, taking Smigunov 
with me. The Chief of Police was a tough, slick, antipathetic 
Moslem called Pai, Fie had both power and personahty and his 
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subordinates were frightened of him. The only one of tliem who 
spoke Enghsh was vcr\’- unwilhng to interpret and trembled all over 
durmg the interview. It was, as a matter of fact, an indecorously 
stormy interview. I was very angry and, quite apart from the mess 
that Kmi and I were gomg to be in, I felt responsible for tlie Smigu- 
novs, for whom defeat was a senous and bitter matter. I pressed 
Pai as far as I dared. What charge was preferred against the Rus- 
sians? Were they not perfectly respectable people? Had not the 
Governor of Shensi issued a passport to us? In what respect were 
any of our papers out of order? I had travelled in almost all the 
Provinces of Chnia and had never been treated like this before; 
when I wrote of my journey in The Times it would be impossible 
to suppress all mention of the discourtesy and injustice I had met 
with m Kansu 

All this, and much more, was to no purpose. But I had the 
empty satisfaction of seeing that I had (sbghtly) rattled Pai, so that 
in the end he was driven to nnging up the Governor and getting 
him to confirm his verdict in our hearing. We paned fngidly. 

The expedition was cnppled, if not paralysed. But what did the 
expedition matter* I saw suddenly how absurd and trivial it all 
was, this irresponsible assault on the heart of a continent, this 
escapade in Tartary. We had known all along that we were going 
to fail, and the fact that the loss of the Russians multiplied our 
chances of faihng by ten was really, when you came to think of 
It, a matter of the greatest ummportance. 

But for the Smigunovs it w^as very different. They had staked so 
much on reaching the Tsaidam. The thought of it had been almost 
meat and dnnk to them." If the iim was dirty or the lorry stuck 
or fuel was scarce, ‘Ah’, Nina would cry, ‘it won’t be hke that 
in the Tsaidam’, and her eyes would shme like a happy child’s. 
All day long on the lorries they had discussed what they would 
do when they got there, whether they would move their tent and 
, what their Mongol friends would say when they saw them and how 
much yaks’ tads fetched this year. Now' the bnght vision wa' 
broken. They were going back to the dreary uncertainty oi 
Tientsin (where Smigunov had thrown up his job); and they were 
going back under open arrest. I felt terribly sorry for them. 



It was bad luck, too, on Kim and me. Looked at dispassionately 
and in the light of reason, the carK , ignominious failure of our 
plans was nothing beside the Smigimovs’ nusfortunc, but it was 
difficult, at thts stage, to be dispassionate and die light of reason 
had never shone \crN’ steadily oii our enterpnse Without the 
Smigunovs we could hardly hope to get mucJi furdier. Tiircc 
languages at least were needed to get us into Smkiang — Chinese, 
Mongol, and Turfci (Tibetan would also liavc been useful), of these 
I spoke only a few wouls of Chinese. We did not know the road 
or the people or the customs. In the unlikely event of our getting 
past die offioals in Sining, we had only the vaguest idea how to 
set about organizing a caravan, what animals were best or whar 
supplies were necessary or what kind of currenev to take. We 
svcrc heading for fi.isco. 

Still, it would have been tmtlimkablc to turn back, if only 
because the officials ■were hoping tliat we svould We sent round 
to an inn to order three mules for the next morning, and began 
to pack. 

Ac ten o’clock (the date was March 6th) we started A man tvith 
a iiumhlc, dog-hke face loaded our belongings (they looked 
ridiculously few) on to the mules; his name, to nobody’s surprise, 
w,as Wang. The Russians and Mr. Kccbic said they would come 
with us as far as tlic West Gate. We follov.'cd die animals past 
the familiar, hated gates of die Gosernor’s yamen (how long would 
It be before we saw those stone heraldic lions again, and die stacked 
rifles of the guard?) and on through the noisy sunlit streets towards 
die Yellow River As we passed under the Drum Tower a small 
troop of cavalry came jingling towards us through die press of 
people. They were armed widi carbines and executioners swords, 
and their huge black fur hats gave them a demoniacal look. In 
dicir midst, hunched in his saddle, rode a prisoner, a burly European 
with a fair beard. As they passed us he raised his eyes, they were 
far from philosophical ‘Caput!’ he said widi a grimace, and went 
clattering out of our ken. 

I wondered how soon we should have to echo him 
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THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 



CHAPTEI! I 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD 

We were alone. The mules plocitlcd in a small fine cloud of dust 
along the track which followed the crumbling hank of tlie Yellow 
River, A. merganser was fishing the shallow water near die shore. 
Before us, to the west, the bare and jagged hills sprawled mter- 
minably, red and yellow under a bnght blue slcj-. Wang — possibly 
wondering at the queer company lie had fallen in widi, more 
probably meditating on his hist meal or Ins next — trudged beside 
the animals; he wore on his head a dark blue turban which he 
sometimes used as a sash to keep his trousers up, and he sang a 
harsh song quietly. Kim rode on top of one of die loads I svalked 
The sun shone but it was not vers iiot 
We bodi agreed diat it felt odd to be alone From die first die 
Russians had been such an integral part of our plans (‘Simgunov 
sa)'* . , . Smigunov will ^know . . ’) and for die last tlirec weeks 
we had lived at such verj' close quarters with them diat it was haid 
to believe diat they had really dropped out of the picture, that 
dicy were no longer a factor in die prcsait and the future, that 
we should probably never see them again. Tlicy had been cheerful 
and courageous and effective; it was sad to have parted from them 
But sadder for them than for us. We were still going on, were 
.still headed for India; we had postponed, however temporarily, die 
admission of defeat and — partly because of that, partly because we 
had put an end to an exasperating period of anxiety and enforced 
stagnation — wC were full of a kind of tvild elation W e were on 
our owm; the odds against us had lengthened fantastically, but from 
now on, every stage, every ruse, every guess that helped us towards 
the west would be a very personal triumph. And the mere fact 
that die odds against us had lengthened gave us a feeling of freedom, 
a perverse, light-headed conviction that we were irresistible. Luck 
had always been the chief of the factors diat could get us dirough, 
now that it was the only factor the journey had lost what htde 
seriousness it ever had. By way of a gesture to celebrate the 
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occasion, wc told Wang dial wc proposed to do the six stages to 
Silling m five days. 

We did, too. They were good days On the first we halted 
for lunch beneath a temple, of more dian usually fairy-hke ap^ 
pearance, built into the side of a liill. Lunch, and indeed every 
meal until we reached Sining, consisted of ktia mien, which is a 
kind of spaghetti violently flavoured wnth red pepper and ob- 
tainable passim at the wayside, I, who have no palate, found it 
deheious, but it palled on ICim after a bit. Wang fell into con- 
versation widi a carter who was takmg a very elaborately decorated 
coffin up the road, and for part of the aiftemoon we travelled 
behind this gaudy and impressive object, in company with a litdc 
boy ndmg on a donkey and carryuig a white rabbit in liis arms 
It was all rather hke some sort of fable. 

Because we had started late, we did not reach our inn till after 
dark. It got cold as soon as the sun went down (we were over 
6000 feet above sea-level) and in order to keep our spirits up we 
sang the Swiss national anthem on the march; it goes (a very ex- 
traordinary thmg) to the tune of Rtde Bntaimia. Invisible but 
clamorous dogs charged from the shadows as we rode into a little 
village where the cooking fires were all out, so that the tea and 
mien off which we dmed were tepid. We had done about twenty 
nules, and neither the rugged surface of the k’ang nor the yelling 
of a sick child could keep us awake. 

We woke before dawn to the stately and dehberate (yet some- 
how urgent) sound of camel bells; some caravan was domg a mght- 
march It was bitterly cold until the sun reached the bottom of 
the valley. With a boat-load of other travellers wc crossed the 
Yellow Bjver m a big flat-bottomed ferry, the ammals jibbing and' 
squeahng as they were dragged on board. Then we struck up thc' 
gorges of the Sining Ho. Most of tlie rare fields were covered 
with round stones from the river-bed, to prevent tlie sod from 
becoming dust and bemg stolen by the wind; in others harrows ’ 
were being dragged along with a man standing on them like a 
chanot-dnver. A few low mud houses crouched in sparse groves 
of poplars; the trees were delicate, lovely, and colourless. The 
Sining Ho ran clearer and swifter than the Yellow River, but its 
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valley was so narrow and so little ailtivatcd that tlicrc were no 
more of the huge, intricate, Inmilrccl-lect-lngh water-wheels that 
v/c had seen die day before and whose proprietors sell irngadon 
to the farmers. 

A great w'ind sprang up when we halted to cat, and we had a 
hard struggle in die teeth of a dust-storm to catcli die mules up 
afterwards. 1 tvalked all d.ay, and indeed almost all die way to 
Sinhig, in a diaractciistically premature endeavour to get fit; we 
did a ten-hour stage before rcaclimg a httlc village where tlic 
people looked even poorer and more diseased dian usual. They 
svcrc indeed so poor diat, when we were buying eggs and one egg 
was dropped, tlicrc was a race — won by die most respectable- 
looking penon present — to salvage die unbroken yolk. All along 
tliis road die standard of living is piriably low, and a substantid 
proportion of the populaaon hves for (and largely on) opium. It 
is said that fort)' pet cent of die children bom in Kansu die before 
they arc a year old. 

The next day, and for ttvo more days tlicrcaftcr, we travelled 
on. Life had become a very simple, soothing affair: so sootluiig 
diat we forgot our compheated ambitions and die difficulties that 
lay in store for us. It was enough to be crawlmg westwards in 
the bright, clean, mountain air; food and sleep were die only 
thmgs that seemed important. Occasionally we passed a caravan 
of donkeys, tnppmg demurely under disproportionate loads; 
travellers of consequence in litters or carts dratvn by the famous 
Kansu mules; once a fur-hatted detaclimcnt of die lootli Division 
— provincial troops from Sining — marching down, to the anti- 
Coramunist campaigns, their officers nding Tibetan pomes, their 
equipment on camels, and dicir two superannuated cannon dragged 
by coolies, (Them we met m the twihglit before dawn. One of 
dicir camels had knelt down and refused to rise, and Hried to help 
by putting burning paper underneath it. The soldiers faces, when 
die light of the flame showed diem what a strange kind of creature 
1 was, looked starded; I believe I could have passed myself off as 
a demon in diat cliilly and uncertain hour.) On the swiff waters 
of the Sining Ho huge rafts, made of numerous inflated ox-iufc, 
were poled skilfully through die rapids, carrying wool and hides 
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on the fint stage of tlicir tremendous journey from the pastures 
of the Koko Nor to Tientsin Here and tlicre at the water’s edge 
men squatted, washing gold; and gold, in little tiny specks, some- 
times ghttered m tlie dust beneath our feet. Through gaps m the 
steep walls of the river-valley snow peaks appeared to the south- 
west. ' - 

At first we eyed the single telegraph wire wndi misgiving, 
remembermg the most sinister of the Lanchow rumours, which had 
predicted our arrest at the protnncial frontier; and when, at the 
end of our third day on the road, we found ourselves winding 
do%vn a zigzag path to where a roofed and brightly painted bridge, 
spanning the Tatimg Ho, hnked tlie two'provinces of Kansu and 
Chinghai, we felt a httle gleeful Stirling of cunosity and excitement 
There was no guard on the bridge. The mules’ feet drummed on 
It hollowly, tlie mules’ eyes (and mme) looked witli longing at 
the lovely dark green water sivirhng 200 feet below. Beyond the 
bndge we came into Hsiangtang, the first nllage m Chinghai, 
momentarily expecting grey umfomis and old rifles and a brusque 
'Ndi lai?’ and the wait ivhile an officer is woken in an inner room. 
But not even the mangy dogs accosted us. There were no soldiers 
and no officials in the place; we breathed more fi-eely. 

The next day we did a forced march of thirteen hours. The 
valley widened, and there were fields and fruit trees. At dusk 
wc came to Nienpai, a htde walled aty famous in those parts for 
Its tobacco. Several camel caravans monopolized the mean inns 
beneath its ramparts, and owing to incomprehensible curfew 
regulations w'e w'ere not allowed inside the gates; so w'e went on 
for an hour, to halt at a poor house where w'e ate halficooked 
mien m the reek of opium and got a few hours’ sleep. It had been 
a long day 

The next W'as even longer We were woken at one, but did not 
get off till after three. Mules and men went forward stiffly m the 
teeth of a httle searchmg wind, but presendy the sim rose and by 
midday it was hot. We crossed the river by a bridge beneath 
which a flotilla of skin rafts was moored, and at three o’clock 
sighted the W'alls of Sining at the far end of a shallow, open valley. 
They were further aw'ay than they looked, and it was dusk before 
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wc reached the gates. On die bastions above them htde sentries 
armed wdi stocky automatic rifles were silliouettcd against die 
fiers' west. Bugles brayed thinly. We passed like dusty ghosts 
through streets where rich food-smells hung on the frosty air and 
paper lanterns were golden in die darbicss until we came to a 
disappointing inn which Wang said was die best 
, It bad only one storey. We got a room opening, as all the rooms 
opened, on to die long courtyard, stowed our luggage m it, and 
W'cnt out in quest of food (in nordi and west China board and 
lodging can seldom be obtained under the same roof). Just down 
die street there was a big catmg-Iiouse, garish but warm and 
friendly, kept by Moslems, here we stuffed ourselves with dcliaous 
and contrasting dishes of chopped meat and vegetables, and made 
die Moslems send out for a measure of the raw local spirit, which 
you drink heated, a thimbleful at a time. 

We were dog-tired but happy. Happy because we had done 
another stage — the last stage, almost, before roads and houses 
finished and die wilds began; happy because we had done it in 
five days instead of six; happy because we were not defeated yet. 

It was a good moment, the last of its kmd for a long omc 
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DEFEAT > 

Dr Johnson once compiled a list of six maxims for travellers., 
Number 5 is ‘Get a smart sea-sickness, if you can’. Number 6 is 
‘Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mmd easy’. 

In Simng- the first of these rules was no wHt more 'impossible 
to observe than the second. Within twenty-four hours of reaching 
the at)’ we knew, almost for certam, that we should get no further- 
west. But not quite for certain; we dangled on a thin and fi:a)’ing 
cord of hope above the black depths of despair, and peace of mind 
was as unobtamable as pate de foie gras. 

It was passport trouble agam. In Lanchow the authorities, when 
they gave us back our papers, had assured us that\they were m 
order for Chmghai. But they were not; before sendmg us on to 
Sining, Lanchow should have provided us with a speaal passport. 
By faihng to do so Lanchow had neatly delegated the responsibility 
for stopping us to her neighbours, while at the same time increasmg 
both the likelihood and the legahty of such action on their part; 
it was a beautifiiily Chmese gambit, m the best tradition of passive 
resistance. It looked as if we were done for. 

But in China nobody likes to give the coup de grace if they can 
get somebody else to do it for them, and die matter, we were 
told after wo or three days’ suspense, was being referred to Nan- 
king. (We had been told the same thing in Lanchow; but this 
time we knew, through a friend of a friend of die wireless operator, 
that It was true.) I sent a svire to Tommy Chao, who was Reuter’s 
Correspondent at the capital and who, wdi his fund of' stable 
gossip, would be sure to know the fonn; I asked him what chances 
we had of gettmg visas to travel in the mterior of Chmghai and 
briefly rehearsed the more deserving aspects of our case. 

The answer came next day. ‘Visas doubtfuUest’, said Tommy 
Chao. 

‘Visas doubtfuUest.’ For aU rny incurable optimism — which was 
stimulated by Kini’s occasional lapses mto an opposite frame of 
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mind — it was difficult to asscsb our chances very high Nanking 
had, in that circular telegram of tlircc mondis ago, specifically 
vetoed travel towards the north-west, and it so happened that our 
few predecessors in this particular part of the country' had done 
little to enhance die prestige of foreign tourists. Several years 
before Uvo Frcnclimcn had gone into die Tsnidam and dicrc been 
murdered, a fate avhich they courted by their treatment of the 
natives. More recently, a Bntish army officer on leave had fallen 
foul of tile aiidiontics in Simng and had been sent iguoimniously 
dovm to Lancliow under cavalry escort And only a year or two 
ago a p.arty of English ncar-Buddhists, led by a very old and very 
indomitable lady, had arrived in lorries with die declared intention 
of ending dicir days in one or odicr of the neighbouring lamascnes; 
for vanous reasons they curtailed their programme and returned 
to Peking, but during dieir stay' in Cbinghai dicir presence had 
embarrassed, no less than it had perplexed and amused, die local 
ofSdals. Tlic more we thought about it, die less reason we saw 
why, ddicr in Sining or at the capital, an exception should be made 
in favour of two travellers who, in addition to journeying m a 
style which suggested drat dicy' were insignificant persons, earned 
the wrong papers and appc.ircd to be mad 
Life, in these circumstances, "was an anxious, dragging, squalid 
business. We woke in die morning fccluig snfFand cold; me k ang, 
from which we were separated only by a dirty felt, was hard, :m 
die charcoal brazier was dead. We hastily put on whatever domes 
we had been rash enough to discard the night before, yelJed tor 
hot water, and sent out for bread and butter. The bread took the 
fonn of large round buns, golden in colour and rather clay- 1 'C 
in consistency'; die butter was veined w'ith dark green, like gor- 
gonzola cheese, and contained a liberal adnuxtme or hairs, o i 
yak and human We breakfasted wndi gusto off dus, waslung it 
down ivitli mugs of milklcss tea. , 

The prindpal business of the day was to collect rumours about 
our fate; but we knew from experience that it w.as a imsta 'c o 
address ourselves too early to this task, thereby prcuia y 
exhausting the day'’s small stock of hope and leai'ing i^ ivi T 
hours to kin. So for a time I played endless games of patience on 
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the k’ang while Kini read or sewed or wrote up her diarv. But 
gradually, as the glow of breakfast faded in our bellies, we became > 
restless 

‘Let’s go up to Lu's.’ 

‘Wait oil I've finished this chapter.' 

'How much more have you got=’ 

‘Ten pages.’ 

‘Hell, that’s too much. Come on. I'm going now. 

‘Oh. all nght. ’ 

So off we went, giving our by now celebrated performance ot 
caged ngers down the long mam street. The sun shone, the air 
was crisp. Above the house-tops the rugged yellow peaks across 
the over stood out ver\' clear and tantHizing. By midday the}' 
were usually blurred or hidden by a dust-haze; it was only in the 
morning and the evening that they emerged to dominate the town. 
Around us as we walked the unrinng thud and clank of the local 
form of bellows measured, in the open-fronted sliops, the pulse- 
beats of the city’s life. Mountains of wool lurched down towards 
the East Gate on carts with screaming axles. In the inn. yards 
camels endured s\-ith glassy hauteur an interlude of urban life. 

The main street was always crowded and the crowd was aiwas’S 
picturesque. But for us it was not the inhabitants but the people 
ixom outside who made Sining exdiing with the promise of 
remoter places. Mongols firom the Tsaidam, Tibetans firom Labrang 
or e\-en Lhasa, lounged at the street comers, not altogether mastering 
a tendency to gape. Both races dreSsed in the Tibetan style. Huge 
sheepskin robes, worn with the wool inside, were gathered round 
the waist by a sash, above which, and concealing it,- capacious 
folds overhung, making a kmd of pocket in which all personal 
possessions, finm the inevitable wooden bowl to a litter of mastiff 
puppies, were carried. Below the waist the skirts of the robe hung 
in pleats-like a kilt, srvinging outwards as gracefully as a ballet skirt 
when the wearer leapt on to his horse or cameL Stocky boots 
with upturned toes were worn on the feet, and in these was stowed 
the long pipe, with its tiny metal bowl and heavy jade mouth- 
piece. Except in the bitterest weather the robe ^’.'as slipped back, 
leaving one brown arm and shoulder fi^. In Sining the whole 
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barbaric outfit was asually ciowncd by a clicap Homburg Jiat, 
the first-fruits of a shopping expedition which had lasted montlis; 
die hats enhanced an air of callowniess and bemidennent winch 
clung, for all their toughness, to these country cousins. From their 
svaists dangled a nietal-sliod pouch containing flint and tinder, and 
a clicap knife in a sheath; many of diem also wore broadswords, 
of a Wardour Street appearance, and almost all had hanging round 
dieir ncclts a massive amulet cnsimmng a picture of Buddiia. These 
amulets came, by way of Llnasa, from India, and we v-erc vaguely, 
unwarrantably reassured by the sight of tlicm, as sve had been by 
the sight of the parrot in Lanchow, 


CHAPTEn III 


CONFINED TO BARRACKS 

The middle of the morning usually found us mstalled in the back' 
room of a photographer’s shop not far from the Governor’s yamen. 
The shop belonged to Lu Hwa-pu, a big bear-like man who had, 
been, under tlie Empire, an ofEaal in Urumchi and who spoke 
thick but fluent Russian. He was a fnend of the Smigunovs ^d 
he showed us the very greatest kindness. . ' 

How many hours did we spend in tliat dark little room,,v;ith 
Its scrolls and spittoons and nckety chairs’ Though die photo- 
grapher’s busmess apparendy prospered, very httle actual photo- 
graphy ever seemed to take place. It was only occasionally diat 
a Mongol or Tibetan notable from die back blocks would bring 
his wife — half gigglmg, half terrified — to pose rigidly before, a 
faded, tattered, manorial back-cloth on which segments of un- 
imaginable architecture framed startling gouts of boskage. The 
ladies, dieir traditional finery mvanably and unhappily culminating 
in a Homburg hat, presented first their front and then dieir bach 
view to the camera: the latter in order to place on record the 
magnificence with winch dieir hair, hanging in long, grease-sohd 
plaits almost to their ankles, was decorated with chank-shells and 
heavy silver ornaments The Tibetans were better-looking than 
the Mongols 

We drank cup after cup of tea and skimmed die gossip brought- 
by a succession of visitors. Such and such powerful Mongols were 
in town and would be shortly returmng to the Tsaidam. Such and 
such a message about us had been sent by wireless to , Nanking." 
General Ma Bu-fang, the autocratic young mihtary Governor, at 
present absent on a hunting tnp, would return in two days, m 
four days, would not return for a week The old and ilhterate 
Civil Governor wanted to send us back but could not decide 
anythmg without Ma Bu-fang. The Chief of Police was favour- 
ably disposed to us. A reply was expected from Nankmg to- 
morrow, to-morrow or the day after, to-morrow or the day 
after 
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Tluis it went on. The benign Lu Hwa-pu, his fnend die red- 
feced sergeant of police, the jerky loud-voiced radio operator, die 
litdc hunchbad: wdi the charming smile — all these and many 
others came and went, planting die seeds of hope and dicn up- 
roouiig die premature and sicldy growth. We always stayed in 
the shop as long as we could, partly because we had notiung else to 
do, pardy because we found jt paid to postpone as long as possible 
the chief meal of the day. We used hunger as a drug, to numb 
for a time anxict)’ and the anticipation of defeat We played off 
die flesh against die spirit, tiynng to ensure that for an hour or so 
each day we forgot our troubles in die keen if besrial delight of 
looking forward to and at last consuming a meal It was a base 
but eflcctivc stratagem 

Lu Hwa-pu was one of our two chief allies in Sining. The 
other was Licutciiant-Gener.il C. C. Ku, of die Nanking General 
Staff. It so happened diat, by die merest chance, I earned a letter 
of introduction to Ku from his brodicr, svliom I had first met in 
Manchuria in 1933. Ku was a young man of thirty-one, who had 
been educated at Cornell University and had also undergone 
military training in America; he was now msautably engaged on 
some kind of militaty' mtcihgcncc work on Cluna’s North-west 
Frontier and had under his command some fifteen yoimg officers 
who were dotted about the fringes of the Tibetan plateau He 
was intelligent, charming, and rather disdlusioncd, and wore .on 
extremely well-cut kliaki uniform and a rakish fur hat He knew 
about the Smigunovs and our troubles in Lancliow, but I dimk 
we dispelled whatever suspicions die knowledge may have given 
him. At any rate, diough he unfortunately left Sming soon after 
we got there, be used Jus considerable influence on our behalf, 
sent a reassuring wdreless message about us to Nanking, and gave 
us some useful advice. 

Neither to liim nor to Lu Hwa-pu did we disclose our trans- 
continental ambitions. Aldiough we were sometimes ashed if we 
were going to Lhasa, no one up here imagined diat we harboured 
designs on Sinkiang, for the route leading mto that province from 
Sming is not generally known to be practicable. 

We made other acquaintances in die aty, diough none who 
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Stood OS in such good stead. Krst of all there was our inn-keeper, - 
a small, courteous man widi an affliction of the eyes which made 
them rheumy. He bore a very close resemblance to a former 
professor of poetry at O.xford University, and farther endeared 
himself by Ins mode of address. Europeans, when talking to a 
foreigner who clearly understands very little of their language,' 
usually raise their voices, shouting out simple phrases in a terrible 
and intimidating manner; the Climesc, in my experience, never 
do tliis. Our mn-keeper used to chant at me. Sitting on a box 
in our room, he would coo out slow, polite, mellifluous questions, 
puttmg great emphasis on the various tones and measuring his speech 
like a man engaged in some strange and holy ntual. The result was’ 
that he was easy to understand, and one day we had quite a long 
philosophical discussion (m descant) about the disadvantages of a 
R.epubHc as compared with an Empire. He W'as a vers* old- 
fashioned httle man. 

Then there were the missionaries. The first one we met did 
not really belong to Sining. He was an American, maintained bj^, 
some sea of which I had never heard before, in Tangar, a day s 
journey further west and the last nllage in Chma. Smitten by a 
sudden and somewhat premature fear of being cut off by the 
Communist armies, he had withdrawn to Sining and contemplated 
wnthdrawing to Lanchow. We did our best to allay his fears, 
wliich were at that time utterly groundless, and he professed 
himself reassured by our news; nevertheless, after vacillating for 
several days, he beat a surreptitious retreat to Lanchow and wc 
never heard of him again He was a large, bearded man, dressed 
like a sort of nonconformist lumhegack; he had a melodramatic 
mmd and a melodramatic manner, glancing continuallv over his 
shoulder, opening doors very suddenly, and trying to persuade us 
that a lot more of these fellows knew English than we might 
think. As for our chances of getting further into the interior, he 
said that we should come up against a ‘network of spies’, but that 
we should be all right if we coind give them die shp. He had with 
him an unhappy young man with toothache and two ladies who, 
firom their basihsk glances at Kind and me, appeared to place on 
our assocnation a more romantic interpretation than the facts w^- 
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ranted and who probablv referred to Kini, in convenation, as a 
Jezebel. 

^ We called at the Catholic Mission, where a cheerful, gnomc- 
lifcc German Father gave us coffee and good advice and where 
Kini prevailed on one of the sisters to put :n a stopping which 
had come out of her teeth. They also vet)' kindly gave her a 
bath, ladies not being admitted to the municipa] bath, a forbidding 
establishment where I used to go and wallow in hot, opaque water 
in company wntli officers of the prosnncial forces 

Then tlicre was a Protestant Mission, manned by English and 
Americans. The missionaries were cliamiing when we met dicni^ 
and one of tlicm lent us some English papers, but tliough we had 
to call on tlicm several times (for we had had permission to give 
diem as our postal address), they never asked us in We thought 
this odd at the Unic, but later heard diat they had been warned 
from Lanchow diac we were suspect to the authonties and heading 
for trouble. A missionary’s position depends very largely on his- 
standing with die local offiaals, and it would therefore liave been 
imprudent for diem to have anything to do with people whom 
the local officials might consider undesirable All the same, if I 
had been in theit place — living m die hack of beyond, seeing a 
new face from the outside world not more than once or twice a 
year —1 believe I should have taken a big risk and asked us to lunch. 

There is not much nigbt-hfc m Sining. In the evenings we 
used to go back to our inn, patch the fresh holes made m our 
paper windows by die forcEngers of the ciinous, and sit reading . 
or vmting on the k’ang with die flat brazier of cliarcoal between, 
us. At this time of day dicrc was a tcndcnc}’' to feel forlorn and 
c^’al sentimental. The w'orlds we knew seemed very far away and 
we had left them, apparendy, to no purpose. We were not even 
to be allowed a rim for our money. Anybody could get to Sining; 
the journey, if you took dic,air-lmc to Lanchow and if die motors 
road was open, could be done in less than a week from Pekirig. 

It had taken us more than a mondi to struggle irritably across 
China; if 'our journey ended here in slow and painful anti-chmax 
it would be a waste of time and money whicli neidier of us could 
conveniendy afford It was small wonder that ICini sighed for the- 
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spring sb-mg and I felt -wistful and guilty, remembering the im- 
posmg and attractive job which had been ofiered me by cable 
three montlis before, and of which, for the sake of attempting this 
journey, I had ainly postponed acceptance. We were sick of the 
suspense, sick of unprofitably collatmg rumours, sick of the jungle 
of bureaucracy in which we were bemghted 

But we were not, fortunately, sick of eadi other; and suddenly 
one of us, by a pretematurally gloomy or a pretematurally silly 
remark, would make the other laugh. C5ur spaaous and remorseful 
meditations, our regrets for thmgs distant and foregone, ty'ould 
contract rapidly to consciousness of the candle-light and the 
embers and the kettle, life, and our venture, and ourselves 
would be reduced once more to their right and ridiculous pro- 
portions. What did It all matter? Things might be worse. We 
stdl had a chance. Let’s make some tea. 

But soon we would be obsessed agam, only tliis time cheerfully 
obsessed, m sclieming chimencaUy. for success. If it came to a 
pinch we would bolt; go do-wn to Kumbum (they couldn’t refuse 
us that), jettison most of our stuff, cut across country, and pick 
up a caravan m the hills west of Tangar. If only we could find a 
guide, somebody we could trust 

Thus we talked, hotly and foolishly, until the candles guttered. 
Then we took' oS' our boots and wrapped ourselves in our coats 
and lay dovra on the k’ang to sleep. If there had been a -wind in 
the middle of the day the k’ang, and everything else in the room, 
was covered -with half an inch of fine dust. 

There usually had been a wind. 
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THE GREAT LAMASERY 
- ^ 

I roRGET, iiow’j, cxaaiy how or cxactlv wiicn we heard that we 
were going to be granted visas. I remember only our incredulous 
and fearful joy. Nanking, apparently, had declined to hold tlie 
baby and was leaving the matter to the discretion of the local 
authorities. We had pLiycd the innocents so successfully that tlic 
local authorities saw no reason to deny us our excursion to tlic 
Koko Nor; our passports would be ready m a few days. 

In a few days’ I did not like die smell of that. Our hohdays, 

I urged, were short; already' we had lost more dian a week in- 
Sining, Could not the formalities be expedited, as a special favour’ 
They could not, it seemed, be expedited very much But we 
had expressed a desire to visit Kumbum, by the time that had 
been gratified the passports would be ready for us. The audiontics 
woulS be glad to provide transport and an escort for our protection 
The transport was a Peking cart The escort was a spindle- 
shanked and defenceless dotard, a scarecrow in uniform ivith a 
- &ce of v^rinkled parchment. His fragility was alarming and we 
hoped smccrcly tliat no strong wind would arise, for then we must 
surely' lose him. He had widi him a white and equally venerable 
pony, and on its back, wrapped in a tattered greatcoat, he rode 
hunched in a coma, protecting us 
We left by the South Gate early on March i8th and bumped 
along a little river valley m a soudi-wcsterly direction. It should 
have felt wonderful to leave the aty which had been our virtual 
prison,for what seemed a very long tune, but we imssed a due 
icehng of release because of a sudden p.anic diat some pretext 
would be found to widiliold the passports on our return The 
day was hot and die track very' dusty. A Pekmg cart, hghdy loaded, 
travels just too fast for die passengers to walk beside it; this I thought. 

.a pity for it has no springs and soon becomes a Litde Ease on wheels. 

StJl, it was exciting to pass from time to time htde parties of 
Tibetans, dieir wild dark faces alive widi curiosity beneath their - 
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fox-fur hats, the scabbards of their broadswords prelecting hori-' 
zontally atliwart their saddle-bows, their shaggy ponies pacing ' 
bnskly. At one o’clock, breasting a low ridge, we Saw below us 
the great monastery of Kumbum. Its coloured roofs, the tiles of' 
one of them plated with pure gold, crowded tlie steep slopes of a , 
narrow, sparsely wooded ravine; temples on one side, low white- 
walled dormitoncs for the lamas on the other. Figures in dark red 
robes, diminished by the distance, threaded the narrow, climbing.' 
passages between the buildings. A gong boomed lengthily. 

Kumbum means ‘a hundred thousand images’. Legend asso-'. 
dates the monastery, whidi is one of the richest. and most im- 
portant m Tibet, with Tsong-k’apa, who founded the Yellow Sect- 
of lamas (so called because their ceremonial headgear is yellow 
instead of red) and who thereby regenerated a priesthood fast 
lapsmg mto ways of ill repute. About the year 1360 Tsong-k’apa 
was bom at some place not far from tlie present site of Kumbum. ' 
When he was seven his head was shaved, an essentia} preliminar)’ 
to an ecdesiastical career; liis mother scattered liis hair upon the 
j:round, where it took root and m the course of time ,grew up ‘in 
the form of a white sandal-wood tree. The leaves of tbis tree were 
'miraculously stamped with the image of Tsong-L’apa, and a 
monastery not unnaturally sprang up around it. Tr:tvellers more 
learned than I have reported conflicdngly on these photograpliic 
leaves; the only thmg that seems to have been estabh^hed beyond 
doubt — and might indeed have been deduced without any firk- 
hand evidence at all — is that the lamas -sell them. There were no 
leaves when we visited Kumbum. 

As we dropped do\vn towards the gay and curious buildings I 
had the sudden conviction that, whatever pohtical tnaps of Asia 
might say to the contrary, we had done at last with Cluna. It was - 
not so mudi the obvious difference in tlie arcliitectute as 4 more 
elusive difference m the atmosphere. Here was scymething al- 
together more dour, more self-sufficient' and more, aloof than 
phable, concihatory, irresponsible China; something that Time had ' 
hardly touched, that the West had not touched at al}; something 
that had not yet faced, perhaps would never face, thti necessity to 
prove itself adaptable, to change certam of its spots; sC)mething for 
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better or for worse itnmutablc. Probably it was the little that I 
knew^ about Cliina, the little that I had read or imagined about 
Tibet, that gave me this fechiig, or at any rate forced its growth; 
but certainly tlierc w’as a diifcrcncc there, diough my precon- 
ceptions may have misled me m defining it. 

The first thing you Sec as you approach Kumbum is a row of 
eight white choriciis, which I believe commemorate eight lamas 
who were hilled by tlie Ciiincsc (perhaps durmg the Moslem 
rebellion of tlic 'do s, when a lot of them were massacred and 
tlicir temples partially sacked). We crossed a litde bridge, passed 
the diortcns, and turned left into tlic maze of buildmgs whose 
small trapezoid window's, wider at tlie top than at die bottom, 
seemed to frown down on us from under lowenng brows. Directed 
by quavering injunctions firom our .aged escort, the cart drew up 
at the gateway of a large, dean, pink-walled building and we 
walked through it mto the central courtyard It was surrounded 
by a carved gallery on to w'hich die upper rooms opened; two 
camcLs were tethered by their head-ropes in a comer. Several 
lamas in dark red robes, whose sly, cheerfid, eardiy faces liardly 
suggested the tremendous mysteries commonly assoaated widi 
their calling, came wandering out of vanous doors and gave us a 
gigghng w’clcomc. It appean diat this was one of the more secular 
branches of the monastery, where official business was transacted 
and official guests entertained. 

The chicnama, an old man with a fine Roman head, led us into 
a small panelled room full of shadows where wx all sat for some 
time, occasionally beaming at each odier m a perfunctory w'ay. 
Then tea was brought in and with it, flanked by slabs of butter, 
a pyraimd of some drab-coioured powdery' substance, hi the dim 
light w'c could only guess what dus was First we thought it was 
sugar, then we thought it was salt; finally we decided it was very 
^nc grey ash, of the kind you see m portable braziers m Japanese 
inns. Then we tasted it and agreed diat it was sawdust, possibly 
sawdust firom die holy tree. It was only gradually that it dawned 
on us that diis was tsamba, or parched barley meal: tsamba, winch 
was to be our staple food for three months: tsamba, of which much 
more anon. We were very green. 
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Afterwards we were taken round the monaster}'. My few words 
of Chuiese were, alas, no key to its mysteries and we were miserably 
conscious of moving in a fog of ignorance which hid the sig- 
nificance of everythmg we saw. All around us lamas witli shaven 
heads, m red robes or in yellow, paced and squatted in the 
courtyards. Others, inside the temples, seated rank upon rank in 
seim-darkness, endlessly intoned then: prayers, sending up waves 
of rhvthmic, hypnotizmg sound to beat upon tlie scarlet pillars and 
hangings between which a dull gleam betrayed the smihng and 
gigantic god. Here, m the greatest temple, lookmg down from a- 
high gallery upon the huddled chantmg figures, I caught for a 
moment, and for the first time, sometlimg of that dark and power- 
ful glamour with which western superstition endows the sacred 
places of the East 1 had been, as ever}' traveller has, m many kinds 
of temples; never before m one where I had that tight, chill, tmgling 
feehng which I suppose is something between spintual awe and 
physical fear 

Outside the mam temple pilgnms, outlandish in their sheep-skins ' 
and fur hats, turned gleammg prayer-wheels m the sunhght or 
walked slowly round the buildmg, keepmg it always on their right 
as custom demands. Others mechanically, almost absent-mmdedly, 
prostrated themselves before the tall doors which hid the Buddha, 
slidmg their bodies up and down m grooves which generations of 
their ancestors had worn deep m the wooden floor; these people, 
with their sideways glances at us, their furtively moving lips, and 
tlieir unenergetic manner of throwmg themselves on their feces 
and getting up again, suggested a physical trainmg class of small 
boys carrymg on m die absence of their mstructor. 

Thence we went on into a warren of galleries and httle rooms, 
on whose panels imps and demons, half ammal and half human, 
dismembered or otherwise acutely mcommoded the unrighteous, 
whose anguish was very graphically portrayed; in these firescoes the 
demonology was more vigorous and more dominant than m any- 
I had seen m China. Stuffed tigers, bears, and yaks, their flanks 
slimy and mucous with melted butter ntually applied, goggled 
with painted eyes from wooden balconies In the monastery lateen 
stood three huge copper vats which are used to prepare the tea for 
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the Butter Fesdva], the most important event of the year. There 
were many strange tilings at Kumbum; we saw them but we could 
not understand them, and the reader must forgive (here as else- 
where) my bald and superfiaal presentation of much tliat 
perhaps stirs lus curiosity. There arc no dates, no figures, hardly 
any facts; but we, who lacked interpreter and guide-book, 
must perforce strive to be truthful and objective: and leave it 
at that. 

A short mile from Kumbum there has sprung up m compara- 
tively recent years (before Rockliill's days, but after Hue’s) the 
small Chinese trading-post of Lusar; and there, we had reason to 
believe, w.as to be found a rich and pou'crfiil Moslem mcrcliant 
called Ma Shiii-tch. Sinigimov, who had done business widi him 
and won his Friendship, had strongly recommended him as the 
best man to advise us about our journey into the Tsaidam, where 
Ma had many dealings witli tlic Mongols; he was a good and 
kindly man, Smigunov said, and possessed one of tlic most im- 
portant qualifications for business success m China — that of bemg 
related by -mamage to tlic Military Governor of die Province So 
in the cvciimg, a little limp from our sight-sccmg, we walked over 
to Lusar, leavmg behind us our unhappy escort, who was clearly 
on die point of collapse. 

The flat mud roots of Lusar terraced die sides of a shallow 
gully. Camels, brought in from pasture, were converging on the 
village from all sides, and dus was reassuring to see, for it meant * 
(perhaps) diat a caravan was being assembled and would soon 
start west. At Ma Shin-teh’s house a sclecaon of lus numerous 
progeny gave us to understand that their fadier was at lus evemng 
devotions, and we agreed to call again next day. 

On die way back to Kumbum we saw a strikmg anti-imperiahst 
poster on die wall of a shnne. It was mainly directed agamst 
Japan, who was shown as a fat and oafish fisherman on the pomt 
of transferring a fish (Mongolia) from liis hook to a basket already 
, containing the flaccid form of Manchukuo; but there was anodier 
picture' in which Sinkiang, Cliinghai, and Lhasa were direatened 
from the west by a lion (representing die Commumst armies from 
Szechwan) and from the east by a tiger which, I leamt to mv shame. 
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Not al! Jamascrics arc dirty. The p.ancllcd upper room iti which 
W'c slept that night was the cle.ancst lodging wc had had for a long 
time, and tlicrc were carpets on the wooden k’atig A friendly 
and quick-witted young acolyte served the evening meal of hal^ 
cooked mien and brought us wasliing water and tended the brazier 
To have wnnd-proof, dust-proof lodgmg was by now a luxury, 
and we slept like logs 

We woke in tlic mommg to the incongruous mixture of two 
sounds. In the bare trees near our window crows and btdc choughs 
made a chorus which took me, still muzz)' with sleep, hack to 
tlic early clamour of an Oxfordslurc rookery; while tlirough their 
cries came, from die lull bclund the temples, the insistcndy bar- 
haric notes of conches, drums, and gongs For a moment I was m 
a No Man’s Land, neither here nor there; then 1 opened my eyes 
and saw the great beams above me and the dun chequered oblong 
of the paper v/iiidov', and felt die roUed-up coat hcncadi my head. 

I was Jicrc, all right 

We breakfasted clumsily off tsaniba, which needs practice m 
die -mixing and the kneading; then wc walked over to Lusar, 
passing, near the chortens, a roadside market where modey rubbish 
was displayed for sale by men squatting on the ground: second- 
hand broadswords, ride cartridges green wndi-vcrdigns, packets of 
Japanese needles, beads, bits of clodi, and local mcdicmcs arranged 
m litdc baleful piles. 

At Ma Shm-tch’s house wc sent in our visiting cards, with 
Smigunov’s, and presently were sitting in a small ornate room 
containing no fewer than eight far from unammous clocks. Ma, 
a typical Moslem— hook-nosed, bearded, vigorous, and velvet- 
capped — was charming and pressed on us tea and sugar and bread. 
Half a dozen of his sons, all slightly Levantme, were also present, 
and flic whole family went into committee over my less successful 
efforts at Chinese. By the end of the journey I spoke as much 
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bad Chinese as was needed for die business of die road; but at 
dus stage my vocabular)’’ was exiguous, and I still wonder liow I 
managed dus cruaal conversation so successfully. 

Our mere presence and identities took a good deal of. explain- 
ing, but dus could be done by a string of place-names linked- by 
the simpler verbs of motion The Smigunovs’ fate was not much 
harder to convey, for by now the words for ‘passport’ and ‘out 
of order’ were sicheningly famihar. The real difficulty came when 
I had to detail our requirements and solicit assistance 

Somehow it was overcome, and with the happiest results. Ma 
understood our needs (though in one important respect, as will 
appear later, he misinterpreted my stumbhng jargon) and was 
prepared to meet diem. We gadiercd — and prayed that we were 
not mistaken — that an agent of his, one Li, was leaving for the 
Tsaidam with a Mongol caravan in eight or nme days’ time; we 
could go with Li, who could cook for us, look after the animals, 
and generally protect our interests Li was summoned, he w^as an 
awkward, likeable young man, wnth a w^eather-beaten fecc and very 
sht eyes. We arranged a rendezvous in Tangar for the 23 rd of 
the Chmese mondi, wliich would be March 27di. 

.But Ma, though gemally prepared to humour lunatics, was 
concerned for our safety. The road was hard, he said, and there 
were many bad men on die gobi. It would be excessively not'good 
if — he drew his hand across lus throat and laughed apolo- 
getically. 

I laughed too, in a bluff and careftee way. Wc W'cre, I un- 
truthfully assured him, heasnly armed; we had wo big foreign 
rifles, very good ones ‘Bad men no importance,’ I said. - 
Ma agreed. ‘Big fire-arms have-got, bad men altogether no 
importance.’ But he added: ‘Small heart, day-by-day small heart!’ 
meamng that we were to take great care all the time. I put on a 
vigilant sort of look and did my best to explain that we were 
prudent people. Then — for diere had been some talk of a military' 
escort — I said that wc were people of no consequence, neither 
entitled to nor anxious for an escort; our safety was fiilly assured 
by the fact that we were travelhng under the auspices of Ma Shin- 
tch. Could he not write a letter to tlie Governor’s secretary, which 
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wc could take back to Sining with us as proof that the arrangements 
for our journey were complete and that no offidal assistance was 
required? All this, of course, was conveyed in a vdc mixuire of 
pidgin and pantomime; but Ma grasped my meaning and promised 
to write a letter and let us base it before we left Kumbum We 
took leave of him in a glow of gratitude and triumph and walked 
back to the monaster)’. 

After two hours’ feverish guessing I felt physically exhausted. 
Some' of the gucssmg had been pretty wild; I learnt later, on a 
second visit to Lusar, that when Ma, looking at Kini and then 
back to me, had asked how old she was, I had rephed widiouc a 
moment’s hesitation: ‘No. Only fnends.’ They must have thought 
us vcty odd indeed. 

Back at Kumbum, we summoned die carter and the scare- 
crow bodyguard, gave the delighted lamas four silver dollars and 
a fountain pen, collected Ma’s reassuring letter, and started for 
Sining. Before we went we induced the head lama to stamp our 
Chinese passports %viih the offiaal seal of the monastcty, ui ease 
the force of arcumstanccs should drive us southwards mto Tibet 
Proper. We had an uncomfortable journey back, for a bitter 
wind had sprung up; wlicn we reached Sming after dark we were 
numb wnth cold and tlic gnibby urn was a welcome haven. 

The next day we were early at the Governor’s yaracn. But die 
secretary who was to have taken us to interview die Governor 
was in bed witli a stomaclic-ache, and when he got up dierc was 
some muddle about the rendezvous; so we never saw Ma Bu-feng, 
who is by all accounts a tough and cncrgcuc young autocrat, and 
who certainly inspucs a craven terror in Ins subordinates Our 
passports, we were told, were not quite ready; we sliould have 
them at noon. At noon we were once more put off until the 
evening, and chill forebodings setded on my soul It’s all a hoax, 

I thought; we’re never going to get awa)'. 

Still, we pretended to each odier that we were; and m the hght 
of this pretence we had a lot to do. There were the stores and 
gear that LuHwa-pu had provisionally ordered for us to be collected 
and paid for; flour and nee, and bncks of tea and coloured cloth 
to barter with, and a cooking pot and a utensil approxunating 
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rather remotely to a frying-pan, and a long piece of wire to use 
as a cleaning-rod for the rook rifle, and sugar and mien and many 
otlrer thmgs Also there was the tent, a very small tent desigiiea 
by Kim on the -wind-resisting lines of one she had used in Russian ' 
Turkistan. It was made locally of cotton, costabout fifteen sliiUings, ^ 
and when erected in Lu’s backyard looked hke an abstruse 
practical joke 

At five o’clock I returned to tlie yamen: past the lounging 
sentries, past tlie mural pauiting which showed Japan as a ventn- 
loquist witli Mancliukuo a puppet on Ins knee, into the famihar 
little ante-room where guards and underlings drank tea and 
gossiped My card was sent in. Minutes passed. At last a man 
returned. The Governor’s secretary would see me. 

The secretary had stomache-ache again. He looked cross and 
out of love with hfe and I feared his mood. But it was all right; 
he handed me a big, flimsy sheet of paper on which a rectangular 
scarlet seal ratified tlie dancing characters, I could have shouted 
'for joy. (It was not, we discovered later, the right sort of passport, 
tlie nght sort of passport should have been made out in Tibetan, 
and Chinese, and ours was only in Chinese. But tliis, as thmgs 
turned out, did not matter.) 

That mght we left the hated inn and slept at Lu Hwa-pu’sj'm 
a last-mght-of-term htter of boxes and bundles. At da-wn two 
Pekmg carts* provided by the authorines for the day’s journey to 
Tangar, were loaded under the curious eyes of a large crowd, 
most of whom had for us— I liked to think — the ephcmerally. 
propnetonal fondness which menagerie elephants mspire, duniig 
their week’s stay, m the chddren of a small country towii. Once 
more an escort had been furnished; but the excellent fellow was only 
too glad to accept my -wsitmg card, which, after two days of 
intensive opium-smoking at home, he would present to the 
autliorities in token that his nnssion to Tangar had been faithfully 
discharged. 

. 'At last everything was ready. I shpped upstairs and left a present 
of silver in the htde room where we had schemed so long for this 
moment; Lu, who had done a very great deal for us, had 'indig- 
nantly refused to accept anythmg m renim. We said good-bye 
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whips cracked, and the little hooded carts went lurclung dosvn 
tlic street towards die West Gate 
Very soon the walls of Sinmg, whicli for ten days had so op- 
.pressively enclosed us, rscrc no more than a drab, horizontd, 
crenellated smudge stretching across the \rJlcy up which we 
moved slowly westwards. It was March 2isC. 
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We reached Tangar after dusk, cold, shaken, and covered with 
dust The narrow gorge, flanked by ragged, rocky lulls which 
recalled, under a lowering sky, the Scottish Higlilands, had opened , 
at dusk to reveal a village strung out along the banks of the river 
and surrounded by a wall. The inn which the carters called the 
best was fuU, and it took some time, and a good deal of shouting 
and flaching of torches, before we were meanly installed m another 
further down the street We got some food and retired for die 
mght, usmg for the fint time the capaaous, stinking flea-bags 
which we had had made in Sinmg out of black and white sheep- 
skins For the first time we could have done without them; there' 
was a fire under the k’ang and by nudmght we knew just what 
It feels like to be fned 

We often used to talk about luck. The further west we got 
the more important luck became. In Sining, for instance, we had 
been lucky to find, in Lu Hwa-pu and General Ku, the fiiends 
and interpreters who were mdispensable to our business in that 
place; if we had not been lucky, we should probably have met 
defeat m Siiung. Here, m Tangar, it once more behoved us to fall 
on our feet I have no great faith m elaborate plans, scrupulous 
preparations m advance (though it is true that the margin by 
which they miss fulfilment often provides the best joke of the 
journey); particularly for travellers as ignorant and inexperienced 
as we were, the only possible answer to the question ‘What sliall 
we do when we get there;’ was ‘Get there, and see what turns up’. 

Well, we had got ‘there. We had got to the pomt firom which ' 
we must set out to cross looo miles of barren, almost untravellcd 
country before' we reached — if we were very lucky — the next 
place where men hved m houses, where you could buy tilings in 
shops (and even that place would be no more than a small oasis, ' 
situated on the edge of the world’s worst desert and held by rebel 
armies) Something, it was clear, would have to turn up; we; 
needed a shce of luck ' , < ' 
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I argued diat we were due for ouc. I have a superstitious con- 
viction that every improbable enterpnse, as long as it is earned 
out in a sensible and modest way, has a bnd of divine right to 
one slice of luck evert’ so often All the rest of your luck may 
be bad» dreadfully bad, but evety now and then you arc entitled 
to expect — to demand, indeed, if only )ou knew whom to apply 
to — some specific, unmistakable manifestation of good fortune, no 
matter on now small a scale. Since we left Pebng five weeks 
before the luck had been against us, except for the loss of the Smi- 
gunovs fate had dealt us no smasiung and sensational bloavs, but 
We had been losing on points all die time. From die moment 
that we missed dint connection on die Lunghai Railway dungs 
had gone quietly, naggingly against us aU the way. There was 
nothing — not even Lu Hwa-pu’s assistance, for we had known 
in advance that he was dicrc — to whicli we could point widi glee 
and gratitude, s.avang ‘Well, that was a slice of luck’. I felt that 
this State of affairs had prevailed long enough 

Fate, it seemed, held die same view. W c were lucky m Tangar, 

' getting help from a qu.vtcr whence we had no nght to expect 
it; from the missionaries. They belonged to the same Protestant 
Mission whose representatives had wisely kept their distance in 
Sinmg. Their names were Mr. and Mrs Marcel Urcch, he was 
Swiss, she was Scots We called on them on our first morning 
in Tangar. ' 

We called on them partly from politeness, hoping for no more 
than (at the most) some friendly advice, and pardy because they 
were, once more, our postal address. You must not think from 
diis diat we were receiving or even expecting mail, a luxury which 
we dispensed avidi -for seven months; but Kani had left behind in 
Lanchow — whether in a fit of intrepidity or of amnesia I see no 
reason to disclose — an automatic pistol, togedier with some 
underclothes by which she set great store, and we had written 
asking diat these things should be forwarded on. The automatic 
pistol had been obtained, on my advice, firom a diplomat m Peking, 

■ and Kim claimed to have broken innumerable botdes with it in 
the compound of the French Legation. Whether there was any- 
^ thing in this boast I liad no opportunity of judging, for the auto- 
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matic pistol never caught us up. The autliorities in I.anchow - 
refused to allow it to he sent through the post; as a Parthian shot 
we thought tliis hardly worthy ofthem ■ ' ' - 

At any rate, we called, ratlier perfunctorily, on the missionaries ■ 
As in Sming, we found diem charming; but a departure from' the - 
Sming precedent was made when they gave us tea and cakes in' 
large quantities Where were wc stayuig? At an inn. Wasn’t it 
very uncomfortable’ No, it was as good as most But why on earth 
didn’t we come and stay at the Mission’ 

i The invitation, which took us by surprise, was half-heartedly ■ 
refused and then accepted imder pressure. Wc would clearly be 
a great nuisance to diem; but tliey were the only foreigners in the 
place, and it really looked as if they would be glad to see fresh , 
faces, however travel-stained, from the outside world and to break • 
for a time the monotony of their isolation It was not until later ■ 
that I learnt that they had received, but elected to ignore, die 
same confidential warning about us which had been issued to theif 
station in Sming; they were kindly, humorous people, and saw no 
sense in treating us as Untouchables because of a tliree-weeks-bid 
rumour. 

We stayed wth them for a week, eatmg prodigiously and findings 
that It already felt queer to sleep in beds. The Urechs were dehght- 
fiil hosts They had m the house an article which I had once wntten 
m an American magazine, and though it was a very bad article 
they drought it funny and it somehow seemed to establish my 
bonafides. (There are times when this base craft, this pusliing of 
a pencil across ,a piece of paper, stands suddenly justified.) As , 
guests, our appearance was against us; we had only the roughest 
clodics and were already so weadier-beaten that the Urechs’ little 
son, who had seen few enough foreigners in his time, always 
referred to us as ‘the Mongols’. The Urechs, however, were not 
without expenence of expeditions When they were stationed at 
Tatsienlu, on the borders of Tibet and Szechwan, they had had 
an American expedition billeted on diem for some time; but that 
had been a pukka expedition, rvuth camp-beds and cases of whisky 
and two cooks, and servants and gear galore. The contrast between 
die - Americans and us provided material for a lot of jokes , ' 
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Much as wc valued their liospualny, we valued their assistance 
more To liavc found somebody we could trust, who understood 
our needs and sympathized with our ambitions, who could tell us 
what tve wanted to know in either of our own languages, made 
a tremendous dificrcncc to life. -We pushed on our preparations 
in an. atmosplicrc of sublime self-confidence We bought two 
Tibetan ponies:* an ungainly, gentle-mannered bay for Kim and 
a rufous, raw-boned animal belonging to Mr Urccii for me 
With mine went a battered foreign saddle, hut ICini bought, 
from preference, a Chinese saddle, a wooden fore-and-aft affair 
covered with red .and blue padding. 

There were many other things to buy. hobbles, spare horse- 
shoes, copper kettles to fctcli water in, soft sheepskin boots to wear 
in camp, a little chest for our niediancs, a round iron fire-place 
— in shore, a lot of important odds and ends. Partly from the 
bazaar and partly (I fear) from the Mission kitchen w'c supple- 
mented our supplies of food There was always somctlung to do, 
and the d.ays passed pleasantly. 

But meanwhile there vras no news from Ma Sliin-teh at Lusar 
and no signs of a Mongol caravan. I began to gee uneasy, to 
doubt more and more whether cither he or I had in fact under- 
stood what the other was saying, whether tlic arrangements I 
thought we had come to had really been come to at all So on 
March 25th I rode dovm to Lusar, taking widi me one Ngan, 
an extremely nice and intelligent convert ot the Urcchs. We rode 
hard and did die joumey 111 seven hours, which was quite good 
gomg. My red liorsc w.is strong, but clumsy and characterless; 
also I felt tliat he bad been living too soft m the Mission compound 
to be ideal for the Tsaidam. As we jogged between the yellow 
hills in the sunlight I saw two magpies cariyiiig up twigs mto die 
fork of a tree. I watched them for perhaps direc minutes, and 

* Tlicsa animals are referred to passim m this narrative as horses, whicli is what the 
Chinese and the Mongols call them, never having seen anj tiling bigger, and 'vhat we 
always thought of them as Aaually they were about the same sire and build as the 
50-c:dled ^Chma pony*, comes from Mongolia, the most nonccabic difference 

was that ^ ou saw fewer grevs than you do in Mongolia, and that the heads w ere 
nondescript' and conformed less to a type I suspect that the Tibetan pomes arc the 
hardier ’ 
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the three nunutes, though I did not know it at die time, held the 
whole of a season. Those beginnings of a magpie’s nest were all 
I saw of spnng m 193 5. 

We found an inn at Lusar, dismounted stiffly, and were im- 
mediately discomfited by learning that Ma Shin-teh had left that 
morning for Sming. But presendy, while we wolfed mien at an 
eating place, there appeared a brother of die Li who was to be our 
gmdc and mentor; and he brought new wliich was mortly good. 
Li was leaimg for Tangar to-morrow. The Mongol caravan, 
which belonged to die Prince of Dzim, was already assembling, 
as the custom is, in the open countr)% tn’o or three marches to die 
west. It was a very big caravan. 

And what about our camels? The face of Li’s brodier went 
suddenly blank: what camels? My hopes, which had been soaring, 
prepared to drop. There had clearly been a misunderstanding. 

Ngan explamed it; he was an educated man, and knew how to 
make my htde Chmesc go a long way. Ma Shin-teh had understood 
from me, not diat we wanted four camels, but diat we had four 
camels; but for the impatience which had driven me a -second 
itime to Lusar, Li would have arrived in Tangar (through which 
the carai’an did not pass) expectmg to find our transport arrange- 
ments complete, and it would probably have been impossible to 
get the animals m Tangar at the last moment. As it was, Li’s brother 
said, it didn’t matter in the least; plenty of the Prince of Dzun s 
camels were still in Lusar and we could hire four of them. So all 
was well, and before dusk I had chartered four camels for a journey 
of sixteen to eighteen da^’s for about as much as it woiild cost 
you to charter four taxis from Hyde Park Corner to Hampstead 
and back again. In the last month we had knocked only six days - 
march off our itinerary; now it really looked as if we were going 
to get started at last. 

We slept that mght m the house of Li’s family. I was full of 
contentment at the way dungs were going, and it was pleasant 
to squat beside Ngan on the principal k’ang and to catch, how- 
ever fiagmentanly, the atmosphere of a poor but respectable 
Chinese household. The wrinkled and delightful mother, very 
proud of her four sons; the shy, prett)' daughter-in-law; the chil- 
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drcn who alternately peeped and squealed, tiic fresh bread specially 
sent out for and the iiot bowls of mien; die wick floatmg in a 
tipped canlicnwarc saucer of oil whicli gave us light; the whole 
hiniily’s pride in die youngest son, who alone of diem was a 
'recognizing-characters person’ — 1 e. literate; the laughter and 
compliments provoked by my Chinese; and most characteristic of 
all, die eternal, untinng question: ‘Mr Fu, how much did diis 
cost?’ My boots, my breeches, my watch, my knife, my camera — 
I had to price diem all Then there was a short lecture by Ngan 
on the T’ai \Vu Shih Pao, the Ncwspapcr-for-the-Enhghtcned 
-Apprclicnsion-of-Scholars, of which my visiting card proclaimed 
me die Extra Spcaal Correspondent Officer; the youngest son, 
the literate one, nodded wgorously and repeated die more striking 
of Ngan’s phrases, pretending that he knew all about it too. It 
was a long time before we went to sleep. 

We rose at two, gulped some tea, and went out into a moon- 
less night. We took a short cut over the ndge behind the village, 
and as we were leading our horses dowm a steep place on the 
further side a dog barked suddenly m die darkness My horse 
bolted, spun me round as I clung to the reins, beked me hard in 
the small of die back, and vanished. The girdi shpped, the saddle 
turned round underneath his belly, and by die nine we caught liim 
again he had pounded to pieces whatever was breakable in my 
saddle-bags CasualOcs included a flask of brandy, and when I 
remembered the dozens of times I had refrauied, svith an effort, 
from drinking its contents I resolved never to husband anydungagam. 

We rode on. Presently it got light It was a grey day, bitterly 
cold and I was undcrclad. At the half-way halnng place no food 
was available, and the seven-hour ndc developed mto something 
of an ordeal. But at last it ended, and I had good news to break 
off-handcdly, and a w.irm room to break it in. There was not 
much wrong with anything just then. 

That mght, long after the nussionarics had gone to bed, our 
typewnters rattled in the hving-room. ‘Probably last chance to 
post a letter . . •. don’t seriously expect to get through but are 
having a crack at it . . . odds heavily on our being turned back 
sooner or later . . . absolutely no danger . . . 10,000 feet above 
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sca-levcl and salubnous to a degree back by autumn, win or 

lose . . Farewell letters, tentatively valedictory in tone'. Writing 
them took me back two and a half years to a place at the other 
end of tlie earth I remembered ver}' clearly the slung hammocks, 
the almost silent river, the dripping jungle, the. Indians sprawled 
about the fire, die pencil movmg stickily in the precious hght of. 
our torch Probably I had used the ver)' same words: ‘Odds 
heavUy on our being turned back sooner or later.’ Well, it had 
been sooner, that time; I swore it would not be my fault if history 
repeated itself. 

The next day, which was March 28th, followed closely many 
precedents We got up very' early in tlie morning and started 
rather late in the afternoon. The intervening hours were full of 
the usual contradictions and surmises. The stages ahead of us 
lengthened and shortened m popular report, the caravan swelled 
and dwmdled. Tlie hour of departure, the estimated weight of 
our gear, the number of our feUow-traveUers — these and other 
things were established and disestablished with bewildering rapiditi^ 
But at last four camels, shaggy and superdhous, stalked into the 
httle compound and knelt, one by one, to be loaded. Mongols, 
conjured up by Li, apportioned and adjusted the loads. By force' 
o’clock all was ready. 

You rmght as well stay for tea,’ Mrs. tJrech urged. There was 
sometlung incongruous m foe invitation, something still more 
incongruous in its refusal. ‘I don’t think we will, thanks awfully 
must be going . . .’ The formula, which should have 
ended We vc got to dress for dinner’, echoed ridiculously across 
foe map of Asia and foe months to come. 

Still, we went. We followed foe camels through the narrow 
streets and out of the South Gate. We watered our horses in foe 
' last sea-boimd river we were destined to see for four and a half' 
months. At foe bridge we said good-bye to the 'missionaries, 
wishing with all our hearts that we could express one tenth of 
our gratitude; they had been wonderfully kind to us. 

Then, with joy and incredulity, we remounted, turned our 
horses heads in the general direction of India, and cantered after- 
the camels ‘ 
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TRAVELLING LIGHT 

He who starts on a ride of two or tlircc fliousand irules may cx- 
pcrieticc, at the moment of departure, a vancty of emotions He 
may feel excited, sentimental, anxious, carefree, heroic, roistering, 
picaresque, introspective, or practically anytliing else; but above dl 
he must and will feel a fool. It is like sitting dotsm to read The 
Faerie Qticcnc right through, only worse. Not yet broken m to 
tile stately unliurrt'ing tempo of the caravans, not yet absorbed in 
tke life of die road, he finds, in the contrast between die slowmess 
of the first short stage and the hugeness of the distances before 
liim, somcdiing keenly ridiculous His imagination and lus sense 
of drama reject so little a beginning to so great an cnterpnsc. His 
mind IS full of the immensity of lus ambitions; lus body, sittiiig on 
a horse, makes die first move towards dicir fulfilment at a pace 
which is often exceeded by old ladies in bath chairs He feels a fool 
It was like that, at any rate, t\ndi me, diough perhaps not with 
die more philosopliical ICini. The Bactnan camel, loaded and 
marching at a normal pace, docs about two and a half miles an 
hour.^ Our four, led by a silvcr-liaircd and somehow episcopal 
Mongol, strode widi what seemed to me uitolcrablc deliberation 
away from Tangar and up a narrow valley mto the dark and sullen 
hills. A bitter wand blew in our faces The sky was leaden Once 
■more — by something in the bleak ouduic of die lulls, by the 
sliaggy mount between my legs, by the feel of the nfle slung 
across my back — I was remmded of Scodand, of cormng home 
from stalking in the back end of the season 
The camels’ loads deserve analysis here. We were travellmg light, 
and except for our personal cfiects and die few luxuries enumerated 
on pages 2.75-6 the camels were carrying exactly what diey would 
have earned if we had been Mongols or Chinese. The chief items 
were: Two big sacks of grain (barley) for die horses; flour, rice; 
mien (two hinds); tsamba; sugar; a few onions and potatoes; 
some httle indestructible cubes of biscuit, baked to a recipe of 
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Kim’s, and scmng as a substitute for bread; a certain amount of 
garlic, a few radicr leprous dried apples; a sack of raisins from- 
Turfan, a small keg of Chinese spint, winch smelt awful; one 
cooking pot, bought locally; and one dirmnutive tent. 

One thing in tins mventor^', which covers all our supph« that 
I can remember (and the journey gave me a good memory for 
food), needs explaimng: tsamba. Tsamba, known to travellers in 
North China and Mongolia as tso mtcii, is tlie staple food of Tibet. 
It IS parched barley meal, and can be mistaken, even in a good 
hght, for fine sawdust. You cat it in tea, with butter if you have 
got butter, or avith melted mutton fat if you haven’t got butter; 
or with neither if you have got neither. You fill your shallow 
wooden bowl with tea, then you let tlic butter melt in the tea 
(the butter is usually ranad and has a good dieesy flavour); tlien 
you put a handful of tsamba At first it floats; tlien, hke a cluld s 

castle of sand, its foundations bi^in to be eaten by the hquid. You 
coax it svith your fingers until it is more or less saturated and has 
become a paste; this you knead until you have a. kind of doughy 
cake in your hand and the wooden bowl is empty and dean. Break- 
fast is ready. ‘ 

Tsamba has much to recommend it, and if I weie a poet I would 
write an ode to the stuff. It is sustammg, digestible, and dieap. 
' For nearly three months we had tsamba for breakfast and tsamba 
for lundi, and the diet was ncitlier as miappeuzmg nor as mono- 
tonous as it sounds. One of the great wrtues of tsamba is tliat 
you can vary the flavour and the consistency" at will You can make 
It mto a cake or you can make it into a porridge; and cither can 
be flavoured witli sugar, salt, pepper, innegar, 'or (on spcdal 
occasions, for you only had one bottle) Worcester Saucer And, 
as if th.at were not enough, you can make it v/ith cocoa instead 
of witli tea I would not go so far as to say diat you never get 
dred of tsamba, but you w'ould get tired of anything else much 
quicker 

There was another dung diat the camels carried, and diat was 
vanous forms of currency. The currency problem M^as an impor- 
tant one.. Through diat adimrable institution, the Chinese Post 
Offi.ee, 1 had been able to transfer the bulk of our capital ‘firom 
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Peking to points west by simply paying m a cheque at the Peking 
branch and drawing the dollars at Lanchow and Sim'ng. But tile 
Mexican silver dollar which tliey use m China is a big coin, and 
the country’ tlirough whicli we were to pass had a lawless repu- 
tation; a suitcase heavy' with silver could not be relied upon to 
remain indefinitely an asset and migiit indeed prove a major 
liability'. So we earned die niimmum of com — 600 or 700 dollars 
_ secreted in difi'crcnt places among our gear W itli the remainder 
of our capital — rather more than a diousand doUars — I liad 
bought in Lanchow a 12 02. bar of gold whicli, besides being 
easily', concc.aled. liad the advantage of being negotiable anywhere 
vdierc a file and a pair of scales were .available. For die remoter 
Mongol commumtics, who often have no use for gold or silver, vve 
took avith us eight briclts of tea and a good deal of clicap coloured 
cloth, one or the other of whicli is always legal tender. 

Our supplies and equipment, though dicy would liavc made 
any respectable modern expedition sick w'ldi laughter, proved 
completely' adequate to our needs and to conditions on die road. 
For this the credit goes to Kmi, who ran the cominissanat with 
unfailing foresight and avhosc housekeeping instincts, diough 
perhaps rudimentary by die highest fcminmc standards, were an 
excellent foil to my contemptuous improindcncc in these matters. 
There was nothing diat we senously lacked, diough we could 
have done with a Pnmus stove and it was certainly a pity' that 
our failure to procure a basin reduced us to waslung m the frying 
pan when W'c washed at all. But we had widi us no smgle thing 
wlu'ch proved itself superfluous, no smgle dimg which, as die 
journey dragged on, provoked us to ivonder, with growing 
exasperation, what the hell we had brought it along for; and diis, 
•t fancy, is a record in the history' of expeditions. 

That first day we did a short half-stage. Dusk caught us not 
more than six miles from Tangar, and we were glad enough to 
stop, for the cold wind had grown very’ cold and it was beginning 
to freeze. Ll said that there were banclits m these parts and urged 
us to sleep m lioiiscs as long as the houses lasted; so we found 
ourselves installed, almost luxuriously, on a kang, while Li, a 
.touch of swagger not entirely hiding his own secret perplexity. 
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explamed us as best he could to a half-Mongol, half-Chincse . 
family. The walls of tlic room were decorated with crude, old- 
fashioned, highly-coloured pictures (with the captions m Russian) 
of the Russo-Japanese war, perhaps they had found their way , 
down from Urumclu or from Urga m the old days. We ate bowls 
of mien and drank tea. Everything felt cunously unreal. It was 
hard to believe tliat wc had really started, impossible to imagine 
what kind of strange thmgs lay before us; the present had a dream- . 
like quality. Kmi, turning her back on Tartaty, took refuge in ' , 
the surer reaHties of an Arsene Lupin novel. 

When wc woke next day it was snowing. We put on more 
clothes, had breakfast, and as soon as the camels were loaded 
contmued down die narrow vaUey, which ran a litde west of 
south Twice we met herds of y'aks going up to Tangar; shaggy, 
low'enng beasts, black or grey in colour, grmding their, teeth . 
reflectively as they plodded along. The Tibetan herdsmen, amor- 
phous in their sheepskins, urged them on by whisding; every m^ 
had a musket or a matclilock slung across his back with a forked 
rest protrudmg barbancally beyond the muzzle At noon (in order, 

I thmk, to avoid a Chmese Customs post) we left the mam track • 
and branched west up a smaller, more desolate, more romantic 
valley. Rock pigeons flashed and wheeled about die chifs; diere 
were no other signs of hfe. But soon, terraced upon the northern 
slopes, we saw the gaudy roofs of a big lamasery and learnt, with 
a regret considerably modified by die extreme cold, diat we should ' 
go no further that day. 


c H A v T r n u 


THE PRINCE OF DZUN 

As wc todc up, alicad of the camels, to die clncf budding of die 
rnonastcry, lamas came flittuig like dark red bats. Li parleyed, and 
ifc "were admitted The monks grinned, curious, child-likc, and we 
grinned "back. It was wonderful to go in out of the cold to a little 
Panelled room, where die k'ang, bencadi its carpets, was m places 
Jmost too hot to toucli. Tlicy brought us tea and tsamba and 
nicn with lots of red pepper, and we felt slack and sybaritic On 
he walls there were Protesunt missionary posters, adv'crtisuig 
-hristianity with Chinese texts illustrated by garish and improbable 
iictures; the lamas without bodicnng about their ideology, thought 
hem decorative. 

The head lama was a wgotous and friendly young man. He 
vanted to trade a blade horse that he had for my red one, and 
he whole afternoon was given up to bargaining, widi Li as mter- 
ncdiaiy.. I went out and tried the black He was a litdc Tangut 
orsc (the Tanguts, who according to the learned men arc mis- 
amed, are a shy and unruly aboriginal tribe of Tibetan stock who 
ifesi die region of the Koko Nor). He was much smaller and 
ad a mudi prettier head than die average Tibetan pony, and he 
ertainly had more pace and more spirit dian mine. In die end, 
ftcr uldmata had been issued and negotiations broken off for the 
arrcct number of times, after Li and the lama had repeatedly 
lunged their hands mto each others’ sleeves to- convey, by pressure 
f die fingers, the amount of die successive bids, I got the black 
['exchange for my horse (which had cost eighty dollars) plus 
venty-fout more: *We christened liim Greys, after the liouse in 
Oxfordshire towards which he had to carry me. He turned out 
• be a demon of a horse. 

Horse-coping apart, die cliief topic of conversation was the 
aminent arrival of die Panchen Lama, who was expected from 
longolia en route for Lhasa and whose camels were already ac- 
imulating at Kumbum and Lusar. The Panchen (or Tasiu) Lama 
the highest dignitary in Tibet after the Dalai Lama, as the latter 
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had died tlie year before, and as his infant successor had not yet 
been chosen, the Panchen Lama’s return from foreign parts was^^ 
likely to have an important but unpredictable effect upon the', 
abstruse pohtics of his native land At the moment of writing the ' 
Panchen Lama is still en route, it was from Kumbum that he dis- ; 
patched to the Bntish Ambassador in Peking a telegram of con-,; 
dolence on the death of King George V. ^ 

That was our last night of luxury, the last roof (with one ex- 
ception) that we slept under for two and a half months. The‘‘ 
next day there was a lot of snow on tlic ground but the wind had ' 
dropped The world was silent, and not too cold. We said good- 
bye and gave the head lama a mounted photograph (the far-sighted; 
Rini had bought several from Lu-Hwa-pu) of the Dalai Lama;' 
tliis, judgmg by its reception, more than repaid the monastery s 
hospitahty. Then we rode off across die valley and up a low passi 
mto the white lulls. The Cliincse call that place Tung ku ssu ’ , 
We did a longer stage that^day, diough it was orily six hours 
and not a full one. A faint broad track made by the feet of beasts ' 
led us over a succession of litde passes, and in the afternoon we ’ 
dropped down into a country of sand dunes and rank grass There, 
were a few hares about, and I missed one badly wuth the .22 , At 
three o’clock we sighted tents and about twenty camels. It was , 
a party of Mongols bound, hke us, for the Prince of Dzun’s caravan, 
and we camped widi them in a flat place by a htde stream. - Nearby 
was one of the crouching black Tibetan tents which Hue immor- 
tally compared to spiders and which at first glance are not unlike 
the tents of the Bedoum. The people it belonged to came with 
their huge mastiffs to state shyly from a dispince. 

Here, for die first time, we pitched our own tent. It was roughly , 
nine feet long, five feet wide, and four feet liigh, and when we had 
put It up It looked so small, and flimsy that we had to laugh. It* 
was made of thin stuff which could not have kept out rain for more 
than five minutes; -but as vie had only two light showers in the 
SIX and a half months between Lanchow and Kashmir this was 
unimportant.. It was almost completely wind-proof and weighed 
-next to nothing; the only thing you could possibly say against '-it 
was-that it was rather small. But it had to be small; every-day 
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■ the two of tis pitclicd it unnided, usually in half a gale, and any- 
thing substantially larger ts’ould have been unmanageable. More- 
over, its smallness had conipcnsaaons; if you could not light a 
£rc in it (which was a drawback), neither could you receive more 
th.an two visitors at a time (which was an advantage, for no bearded 
womali ever got sicker of exhibiting licr pccuharincs widi a good 
grace tlian we did) . It ss’as a good tent, and it nev cr quite blew down. 

That first camp was very' much of a piaiic. Li collected dung 
and made a fire, using the local bellows witli great dextents'. The 
bellows consist of a fumicl-shapcd iron nozzle, to the wider end 
of which is fastened a sort of .skni bag; this you inflate by opening 
and sliutting the moutli with a complicated interlocbng move- 
nient of your forearms It is quite impossible to use without 
practice. Kini cooked and we ate by candlc-hght, squatting with 
Li Ui the mouth of die tent, while a masnff m die Tibetan encamp- 
ment bayed the moon and our horses munclicd their barley near 
at hand. 

The nest day was the last of March. We woke at dawn. The 
Mongols were on the move already, and we made a flurried and 
irritable start because the camels had to be loaded before we had 
finished breakfast. It was fine but misty, and very cold at first. 
W^c rode west dirough yellow grasslands below a little range of 
hills, skirting a patdi of marsh which was only partly frozen. 
Just before noon, breastuig a ridge, we saw clustered m the hollow 
below us fifteen or more drab cones, die tents of the mam caravan; 
die country for miles round seemed to be dotted svith camels and 
horses grazing. 

We forded a stream, followed Li to a clear space on die edge of 
the encampment; dismounted, and waited for die camels to come 
up. A crowd, the wildest you could wish to see, formed quickly 
round us — Mongols garbed unwiclddy in dicir great sheepskins, 
one shoulder bare, one hand on the hilt of a Tibetan broadsword. 
Chinese Moslems, more tnmly dressed but still barbaric, with 
hard, cunnmg, cruel faces, the cruellest faces in the world Li 
parried a Babel of questions; we looked amiable and said again 
and agam; No, we arc not missionaries. Missionaries were die 
only kind of foreigners they knew about. 
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Our stuff was still being unloaded when we received a summons 
from the Prmce of Dzun. The Prince ought, I am conscious, to . 
be a romantic figure, a true-blue, boot-and-saddle, hawk-on-wrist 
scion of the house of Chmghis Klian, widi flashmg eyes and a 
proud, distant manner and a habit of gettmg silhouetted on sky- 
hnes But God, not Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, made the Prmce, 
and I must tell you what I saw, not what you will be able to see 
for yourself when Hollyivood gets loose m Tartary 

The Prmce’s tent, by virtue of a blue design worked on it, 
stood out a htde from the rest; but inside magnificence was neither, 
achieved nor attempted Dirty felts covered die floor; bundles 
and boxes were stacked round the perimeter of the tent. Half a 
dozen men were squatting round a dung fire. They made room 
for us m the place of honour, which is at the left of the back of 
the tent as you go m. 

The Prince greeted us non-commitaUy; it would have been 
beneath his digmty to show surprise or curiosity. He reminded 
me of a cat. At first it was somedung about the way his eyes 
moved in his head, about the way he sat and watched you; then , 
later, when I saw him walk, there was somethmg cat-like in his 
gait as well. He was a young man, probably m Ins early thirties, 
diough with those people it is hard to judge He wore a cap 
lined with squirrel fur, and a voluminous scarlet robe, also fiir- 
hned. He was a man of litde ceremony but, although he received 
from his followers few outward signs of respect, liis wnt appeared 
to run effectively and all die time we travelled widi lum we were 
conscious that his will directed the caravan Exactly what he was 
prmcK of — how many people, how much land — Ave never nghdy 
discov^d. The Tsaidam has been studied less, has in fact been 
visited fes, by foreigners than (I should think) any inhabited area 
of comparable size m Asia. All I know about the tribal organi- 
zation of\he Mongols who hve there is that they are divided mto 
four hoshtms. Dzun and Barun m the east, Teijmar in die south 
and west,^d Korugu^ (reputedly the largest) in the nordl. 

* The spelling of this name, which' I have never seen on a map, reproduces as 
exacdv as possible the way the Mongols pronounce it. The name is also apphed to 
the mountaihs'north of the Tsaidam Marsh There used'to be, and perhaps there Still 
are, five bosbuns, but I only heard of four. 
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Li, who had travelled the Tsaidam, on and off, for ten years, 
spoke Mongol tveU, and titrough lum w’c conveyed fumbling 
courtesies When tlic Pnnee asked where we were gomg I said 
‘To Teijinar’ (which w'as the next place of importance after the 
Pnncc’s owm headquarters at Dzunchia); after that, I said, we 
didn’t know. We had given him our- cards, and presently we 
showed liim our vanous Chinese passports, whicli neither he nor 
Li could read but winch looked good and had our photograplis 
on them. We were very much on our best behaviour. 

At last the time came to produce our gift. It was a small second- 
hand telescope. I handed it across die fire witli a low bow, lioldmg 
it on the upturned palms of bodi hands m the approved style 
With It went a kalag, die flimsy h’ght blue ccremomal scarf which 
must accompany all presents Tlic Prince had never seen a tele- 
scope before (which was just as well, for this one was a gimcrack 
affair). He and liis staff spent some time peermg through it, 
with faces contorted in the effort to keep one eye shut; and at 
first It appeared diat visibility was poor. We were a prey to 
those misgivings which assail you when you give a child a toy and 
the toy, in spite of all they told you at die shop, declines to work. 
But at last somebody got die focus nght, and mere were grunts of 
amazement and delight as a distant camel was brought magically 
nearer. We withdrew from die audience feeling dial we had been 
accepted at court 

That first day, and for several days thereafter, hfc m camp was 
made irksome by sightseers. There svas a crowd perpetually round 
die tent; all our actions, all our belongings, were closely scruti- 
nized — by die Mongok with vacant gravity, by die Clunese with 
ill-conccaled amusement and a magpie curiosity. ‘How much did 
this cost, Mr. Fu’ How much did this cost’’ It was laughable to 
recall diat we had brought with us a tmy portable gramophone 
(and three records)^ because it would be so useful to attract the 
natives; diere were times, at this period, when we would gladly 
have exchanged the gramophone for its weight m tear-gas bombs 

After our cjII on the Prince I left Kim to play the two-headed 
calf alone and went out widi the rook nfle. I had seen a couple 
of mandarin duck go down behind a htdc hill opposite the camp. 
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and I followed tliem up and had a splendid afternoon, crawling 
about a sogg)^ httle v^ey through which a stream' ran; There 
w'ere a lot of bar-headed geese there; tliey had never been under 
fire before and they usually let me get within a hundred yards, 
craw'ling m full wew. I shot very moderately, but came back to 
camp with three. I wanted to present one to the Prince, for this 
(I thought) would be taken as an appropnate and charming gesture; 
Li only stopped me in the nick of time. Buddhism, as interoreted 
in these parts, forbids the Mongols the meat of geese, ducks and 
hares, but allows them antelope and pheasants. To give the goose 
would have been a fnghtful solecism. 

The Chinese were less scrupulous. As Moslems, they should 
have touched no meat which had not died by the knife; but there 
IS a proverb about Chinese Moslems which gives a good idea of 
their attitude to Koranic law. ‘Three Moslems arc one Moslem; 
two Moslems arc half a Moslem; one Moslem is no Moslem ’ 
In other words, the eyes of man matter more than the eyes of God. 
So our fellow-travellers contented themselves with cutting the 
throats of the two dead birds we gave them and began plucking 
them without a qualm of conscience. We boiled ours — or as 
much of it as we could get into the pot — and ate it wuth rice. 
It 'was delicious We felt ver)' Srrnss Family Robinson. 
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THE DEMON’S LAKE 

At dawni tiie next day tlic camTin moved and our journey began 
in canicst. It was the first of Apnl, appropnatciv enough. Tents 
were struck and loads lashed on in the chill half-light, and presently 
a mile-long column of 250 camels, m strings of anything from 
four to ten, was winding westward through the silent wintry 
desolation. 

■ In the middle of the morning we sighted the great lake wlucli 
had been for so long a landmark m our plans The Koko Nor 
covers nn area of 1630 square miles and lies over 10,000 feet above 
scaJcvcl. There are various legends about it, the commonest 
being tliat it was once a fertile valley winch was flooded by a 
demon by means of an underground tunnel from Lhasa Disaster 
threatened tlie surroundmg countryside, for tlicrc was no telling 
to what Icngtlis such maligiiancc, backed by such plumbing, might 
not go; happily a god, disguising himself as a presumably very 
large bird, took a rock and dropped it on die mouth of the tunnel, 
thus savmg the situation The top of the rock still projects above 
the surface of the water, and a lamasery has been established on 
the island, which is said to be visible from the north shore of the 
•lake. Nobody, for some reason, has any boats, and the monks 
can only receive dicir supplies in svinter, when the pious bring 
diem offerings across the ice The lake is of course salt, but there 
arc fish in it; I saw die bones of an unidentifiable five-pounder on 
the foreshore. 

The lake when we saw it was frozen. The ghttertng ice stretched, 
unbroken and unsulhed, as far as the eye could reach It gave me 
a feeling of forgotten magnificence, of beauty wasted Every' 
year, unadmired, die waters hardened mto crystal, carried snow, 
werc'swept by die winds; every year diey became once more 
blue and dancing. None regarded their majesty, none noted dieir 
moods, their rage or their tranquillity The demon s malice and 
the god’s resource had bodi been in vain The Koko Nor might 
just as well have not been diere. 
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Wc liad ndden alicad of the caravan witli the more conse-; 
qucntial Chinese, and in a hollow we all dismounted and fired 
die grass to warm our feet. When wc were ready to go on Greys, 
played me a dirty trick. I had one foot m the sorrup and was 
swmgmg myself mto tlic saddle when he started bucking. He 
started bucking before I touched the saddle; the girth slipped and 
I came oft* on my head The ground was as hard as iron, but no - 
harm would have been done if Greys, still buckmg hke a thing, 
possessed, had not come down witli both Ins small liind feet on 
my nght leg just above tlie ankle. Having done so, he bolted. 
My left foot was still in the stitrup and it looked as if I was in for 
a bad time, but by good luck I got it out before I had been dragged 
far, and Greys went off by himself , ’ 

Mv face, accordmg to Kuu, was the colour of a lettuce and I 
thought my leg was broken. But presently tlie pain went and !• 
found that I could use the leg That evening I took tlie rook- 
nfle and went for a long walk, with some idea of preventing the 
leg from stiffening up; and although my shin was an odd shape 
for several weeks, and an odd colour for several montlis, I was 
never mconvenicnced by it. Much more serious was the - de- 
struction by Greys of a tube of toothpaste in my saddle bag;' tins 
reduced me to my last tube, which was of Chinese manufacture 
and tasted of nameless by-products. 

Greys was odd His trouble, I tliink, was an acute form of 
xenophobia, for he stood like a rock when a Chmese or a Mongol 
mounted Inm. But with me he almost always bucked hke mad 
until I was in the saddle, after which his behaviour became ex- 
emplary The habit was a nuisance, for one was always wantmg . 
to get off and have a shot at somethmg and get on agam qmckly; 
and on one of his bad days it was impossible to get on agam at 
all without the help of two able-bodied men. Otherwise he was 
a good horse, very much admired in the caravan. 

' Kim’s horse was six years old, which was two years older than 
Greys, but he seemed much older than diat. He wore an elderly, 
an almost passe air. He had a sad, bony face and an ungainly body. 
His paces looked awkward, but Kmi was very comfortable on , 
him, even when he broke, as he sometimes unemotionally did, 
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into a strange, bounding, rockmg-iiorsc canter. He had no nerves 
and w.as very ^^^sc. At first lie was a joke, but at the last we Icncw 
!uni for a loyal and gallant friend, whose loss for a time darkened 
our foolish enterprise with die shadow of tragedy We called 
him Slalom. 

We camped early beside a stream near the lake, havmg done 
only forty li (three Ii go to a mile). I made a barren expedition 
along the shore, where there w'as nothing to be seen but some big 
black-headed gulls, however, we had plenty of goose left over 
fiom the day before, and it w'as none the worse for being boiled 
again. Li, apologetically .alarmist, insisted on our stowing all our 
gear inside the tent, as tlicrc were not-good men m die lulls above 
the lake. The pressure on space was considerable; but evcrt'body 
else seemed to be doing the same, and I even slept with die 44 
beside me, though not so much with the idea of using it myself 
in self-defence as in order to ensure that Li did not so use it. All 
night long a avatclim.an paced die camp, from time to time rending 
the frozen darkness widi a terrifying ululation. The Tangut 
bandit menace, it seemed, was being taken scnously 

Next morning it was snowing hard and bitterly cold Our 
■four camels were split up among four different strmgs, which 
mc.ant that dicy came at different times to be loaded, a circum- 
stance infinitely aggravating, for it interfered with our breakfast, 
which was the last food we should get for eight hours or more' 
As we scrambled cursmg out of the tent, to find that a camel 
had kicked over the ketde, that it was even colder than we had 
feared, and that one of the boxes would not shut, how we envied 
the wise mCn'and women at home, the snug and dependable eight- 
fifteen which took diem, replete with bacon and eggs, to warm 
and wind-proof offices! 

• Yesterday die caravan, moving slowly m pale sunlight dirougii 
the dun wastes, had looked (according to my diarj') like a 
couple of chapters out of Exodus’. To-day it recalled die Retreat 
from Moscow, with the Prmcc, wrapped m his scarlet robe and 
riding on a cream-coloured pony, as a far-fetched Napoleon. Snow 
'clung to the camels’ manes, plastered the loads. A violent and 
relentless Jiead wind so peppered us widi die flakes that we had 
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to trudge (it was too cold to ride) with bowed beads and balf-sbut 
eyes The pale immensity of the lake, the jagged waU of mountains 
on our left, were veiled by the driving storm. Our horses' faced 
It as unwillingly as wc did and kept their drooping beads dose to 
the shelter of our backs. Wc reviled tlic experts, who had assured 
us that spring came to ‘he Koko Nor in March and April. 

At noon tlie wmd dropped, the snow drew off, the lake and 
the mountains were reinstated. The sun was sliining when we 
camped, two hours later, by a little scream; wc pitched the tent 
and lunched cheerfully off tsamba with the first full stage behind 
us I had heard, but forgotten, that distances were very difficult 
to judge on the Tibetan plateau, and when I set out for the lake 
shore 1 could have sw^om that it was not much more than half a' 
nulc away, but it took me an hour to get there, walking fast 
The geese that I had hoped for were absent, but as I wandered 
disconsolately back 1 saw a small herd of antelope about a mile 
away. They were dowm the wind and there was not enough covet 
to hide a stag beetle; but I gambled on their curiosity overcoming 
their fears and walked slowly towards them. They let me get 
half-way, stanng with heads up and 'dubious glances at each other. 
Then the warning to tlieir nostrils grew too urgent; they wheeled 
and went racmg off. But they were between me and die lake,'and 
their course inland brought them a httlc nearer. They halted for 
a last look where a low ndge formed die sky-hne. The .22 was 
sighted up to_a hundred yards and diey were more than three 
times that range; but we w'ere out of meat. I lay' dowm, picked 
the biggest I could sec, and sighted on the air two feet above his 
shoulder Pht* At the diffident report the herd jerked into flight 
as one animal, throwing up a cloud of dust which setded slowly 
m the sunhght. , . . 

Setded very slowly. Did not, m fact, altogether setdc, for it was 
being augmented I realized incredulously that sometlnng was 
kicking on the ground where they had stood. It was the biggest 
fluke m history. I gbt up and paced the distance to where the 
buck lay struggling widi a broken back; it was 403 paces I finished 
, him off wnth a shot in the neck 

- Those antelope arc small beasts, about the size of a roebuck, but 


it took me two hours to drag him back to camp. Alutude affected 
both Kini and me ver)’ little; but at ii,ooo feet any unusual exertion 
must tell on you. The antelope made a profound impression on 
the caravan; the dny .23 bullets were passed from hand to hand 
amid exclamations of amazement, and I became the devil of a 
fellow. What else could my little gun kill? Yalis’ Wild horses; 
‘Bandits,’ I said, and got a cheap laugh 
We sbnncd the antelope, g.avc the forequarters away, and 
Kini made shashlik on die eJeamng rod wlulc the liver was boiling 
That night we dined sumptuously. The wise men and women 
at home seemed much less enviable now. 
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THE CARAVAN MARCHES 

We travelled for seventeen da-j's with the Prince of Dzun.' Eife 
was peaceful, pleasant, and — by companson witli certain stages 
that were to follow — luxiinous There is something very ; 
suruig about a big caravan The liners, the luxury' trams, at which 
we have been taught to gape complacently have no more than 
tlie mgenious vulganty of gadgets when you compare them with . 
a imle of camels, nor are they more effiaent. To identify &- 
scattered ammals m tlic darkness, to collect your own and bring 
tlicm into camp before dawn, to do the complicated roping of 
the loads with frozen fingers, to move off tvithoiit fuss in the 
first of the hght — these thmgs, which the Mongols did ever)' 
day as routme, seem to me just as wonderful as the stenographers 
on the Busmess Man’s Speaal or the Byzantine cocktail bar on 
die RMS. Scorbutic. 

Li used to wake us m a gnm half-light, thrusting under the flap 
of the tent what he called, apdy enough, ‘eyewash water’. Cranipe'd 
and cursuig, we dragged ourselves out of our sleepmg-bags, 
made some pretence of washing in the firying-pan, cleaned our' 
teeth, and pulled on our boots (It was far too cold to undress 
much at mght.) ‘God, I look awful.’ ‘Where the hell did you put 
my mug?’ ‘Get up, damn you, you’re sitting on my sweater . . 
We were usually bad-tempered m an anuable sort of w^ay. 

Then Li would brmg the tea and %ve would swiU it doavn (allow- 
mg ourselves one cup with sugar and three or four httle cubes of 
biscuit each) and then mix our tsamba, all the time struggling to 
pack our things against the coming of the camels. The biggest 
box was the one m which we kept the plates and mugs and things 
we needed every day, and Ktni, who from much hvmg on small 
boats had a sailor’s neatness in stowmg things’ away, had charge of 
it; so that hers was always die hardest lot at tins unfriendly, in- 
convement hour. Tsamba is not the easiest kmd of food to cat \vith 
gusto m the early morning, and 'Run was a, slower cater, than I 
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was anyhow; I retain a vivid picture of her, protesting as vainly 
as Canute protested at the waves, combing her hair with a lump 
of tsamba held between her tcctli and a mirror balanced on her 
knees, while I dismantled die tent about her and Mongols dragged 
away the box on which she was Icamiig 

Our camels were alwap among the last to be loaded The 
snug communit)’ of tents that we remembered from the night 
before had vanished with die darkness, and over the ashes which 
alone would mark our passing we stamped our feet and grumbled 
while Li caught die horses. Then we mounted, to the forcibly 
expressed disgust of Greys, and galloped after the caravan. 

There it wound, stately, methodical, through the bleak and 
empty land, ^50 camels pacing m smgle file. At die head of it, 
leading the first stnng, usually rode an old woman on a white 
pony, a gnarled and withered crone whose conical fiir-brimmed 
hat enhanced her resemblance to a witcli. Scattered along the flanks, 
outriders to die main column, went forty or fifty horsemen. 
Both Cliinesc and Mongols wore Tibetan dress, which the Mongols, 

I suppose, origmally adopted as kind of protective disguise, for 
diey arc milder, less formidable people tlian the warlike Tibetans. 
The little pomes were dwarfed by the bidguig sheepskins winch 
encased their masters Every'onc earned, slung across his bark, 
an ancient musket or a matchlock with a forked rest, and a few of 
die Ghinese had repeating carbines, mosdy from the arsenal at 
.Taiyuaiifii and all of an extremely unreliable appearance Some 
people wore broadswords as well. 

Thus we marched. For die first wo or three hours it was always 
cold, and we would walk to restore the arculation in our feet 
Sooner or later, every day, the wind got up. It came tcanng out 
of the west and scourged us without mercy. It was enougli to 
drive you mad. You could not smoke, you could not speak (for 
nobody heard you), and after a time you could not dunk con- 
secutively. The wind was the cune of our life, ubiquitous and 
mescapablc, it played the same part on the Tibetan plateau as 
insects do m the tropical jungle. It did us no harm (except to chap 
our faces), but it plagued us and got on our nerves 

However, the wind never blew all day, and there were rimes 
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when the sun shone and the march was a joy. Men climbed on' 
Iiglitly loaded camels and w'cnt to sleep in pcnlous positions. The’ 
Mongols and the Chinese ragged each other and played — with, 

I always thought, an underlying lunt of fierce and' anaent hatreds"' 
— a pnmitive game which consisted of lashing your opponent 
and Ins horse witli your whip untd you or he were put to flight; 
the wlups were light and the sheepskms gave plenty of protection, 
but It was a tough game for all tliat Sometimes a hare was sighted ’ 
and pursued. Sometimes a few of us would ndc on and sit down 
m the shelter of a hollow to smoke; the long-stemmed, small- 
bowled pipes would be passed from hand to hand, and mine with" 
them if it was asked for, for I saw no reason to be haughty and 
exclusive m this matter. When people know no customs but their 
own, and when their own customs are few because of the extreme 
simphaty of their life, it is only courteous to respect those customs, 
when you can. Besides, my pipe was a great marvel to them. They* 
had htde acquamtance with wood (many of them would not see 
a tree agam imtd they went back to the markets on the edge of 
the plateau) and they were used to pipes svith metal bowls; they 
could not conceive how I could smoke mine witliout settmg fire _ 
to it. Mongols, though hopelessly imcommercial, know a good 
thing when they see it, and they appreciated the pipe m the same 
way that they appreaated my rook nfle or my field-glasses. 

The hours passed at varymg speeds If it was warm and windless - 
you fell sometimes into a meditation wliich blotted out segment 
of the march, so that when you returned from the far-off things 
and places that had fiUed your nund you remembered the country 
you had passed through hazily, as you rernember country in a 
dream But if the wmd blew no anaesthetic availed; for evety 
yard of every mile you had your wits too much about you, and 
progress was a slow' and wearisome routine. i 

Towards tlie end of the seventh hour you began, like every- 
body else, to watch the Prince, ndmg his. pale horse near the head 
of the column ■with three or four followers about him. The 
moment he wheeled off the trail and dismounted everyone who’ 
had a horse put it mto a gallop. From all dowm the mile-long 
column pomes scurried out across the steppe, their manes and 
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tails strcaniing, their riders whooping in tlic headlong (and quite 
pointless) race for tent-sites We always cliosc one — at his in- 
vitation'— near the Prince. Wlulc we waited for the camels to 
come up we unsaddled the horses (by no means everyone did this) 
and hobbled tlicm. Even Greys submitted meekly to die hobble, 
which fastened bodl liind legs and one foreleg; I never saw a Tibetan 
pony olycct to having its legs handled. 

- Soon die camcb arrived, strmg after string, were claimed and 
separated; knelt, roamig, to be unloaded. It was a scene of great 
confusion, yet it resolved itself astomshingly quickly into a neat, 
pladd cluster of tents. All the tents except ours were arcular, 
they were pitched wdi their backs to the wind, and the loads were 
stacked in a low rampart under dicir flaps. Men scattered to collect 
dung in the wide skirts of dietr sheepskins; others brought water 
in big ketdes from die stream; and presently the smoke of cooking 
fires, flattened by die svind, was streanung fiom die door of every 
tent. But the Pnnee, who was a pious man, prayed before he 
cooked; a low, rhydmnc mutter came from inside Ins tent, and one 
of liis staff walked round and round it, his lips moving mechamcally, 
sprinkling drops of water from a wooden bowl upon the ground. 

It was always one of die best moments of die day when we had 
got our tent pitched and the things stowed inside it, and could 
plunge in and lie luxuriously on our sleeping bags, out of die wind. 
Out of the wmd; it made such a difference. The air still roared outside 
and die thin walls bulged m upon us; but we could talk and smoke 
and rub butter on our chapped and burning faces and feel at peace. 
Presently there would be tea widi red pepper m it (no sugar ration 
was issued at luiidi) and tsamba to abate die gnawnng in our , 
bellies It IS really impossible to desenbe how snug and comfor- 
table we felt 

We marched usually from^t) am to about a p.m., so we had 
several hours of dayhght still before us. After lunch I always went 
out widi the .22, to wander happily along the lake or, when we 
left the lake, among the lulls, recalling with an cxde s pleasure 
many evenings sinularly spent elsewhere, and commg back to camp 
widi a goose or a duck or a hare or with nothing at all But Kini ' 
never took the afternoon oli, except to piiotograph, for there was 
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notlung for her to do out of camp. She read or wrote or daihed 
or slept; and whichct'cr she did she was sooner or later interrupted ' 
by somebodv who wanted medicme. The Mongols seldom - 
bodicred us, but any of the Chinese who were ill, or had once been 
ill, or tliought they nught be going to be ill, came regularly. They 
fell into three classes: tliosc who had nothmg tlic matter \wth them . 
at all, those who had had soniechmg die matter with them for years , 
and years, and diose whom we were able to help. The third 
class was the smallest 

What with my wretched Clunesc and their determmation to, 
pile on the agony, it took a long tnne to discover even approxi- 
mately the nature of their ■'•anous afflictions. We were at om best 
with cuts and sores, winch Kim disinfected and bandaged wnth 
skill and care (she had once done some Red Cross trammg wtli 
a view to becoming a professional ski teacher). Internal complaints 
were not so easy, but when in doubt we gave castor oil, a policy 
which scored several medical triumplis and once won us the 
gratitude of the most important Chmese by curing him of a fearful 
belly-ache. One nice and imusually intelhgent boy had an old 
abscess in his thigh and wanted us to cut it open; this we declined 
to do, but Kira worked on it so successfully with fomentations 
that in the end it was giving Iiini hardly any trouble. At the close 
of a long day one of the last tilings you want to do is to attend 
to stinking sores on unw-ashed anatomies, but Kini did it cheerfully 
and took immense trouble over it; all along die road it w'as she. 
not I, W'ho did the dirtv work. 

It was she, for instance, wiio w^ent out into die cold and saw 
to the cooking of the everang meal, while I squatted in the warm 
tent, cleaning the nfle or writing my diary or playing patience on 
a suitcase, and askmg at frequent mtcn^als how’^ soon the food w'ould 
be ready. When it was, we put die great blaclt pot lust inside 
the tent and Li brought his bowl and we got out our enamel plates 
and dinner was served: ncc or mien or a kind of noodles w'hich^ 
we called by its Russian name of lapslui, and whatever meat we 
had in hand How we ate! We did not speak. Wc shovelled the 
food dowm until the pot w^as empty" and wc were distended. It 
was my misfortune that I had only a teaspoon to shovel with. 
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for tlircc or four larger spoons which we bought in Siniiig had 
broken almost on sight; but it is wonderful what you can do with 
a teaspoon when you arc in tlic mood, and it equalled tlimgs up 
with ICiru, who was a slower eater but had die only larger spoon. 
They were delicious meals 

. As soon as we had finished catuig we felt sleepy. Waslung up 
was not a very arduous business, for we only had one plate and one 
mug cacli; all the same, it was usually omitted We pulled off' the 
soft sheepskin boots svhich I had had made at Tangar for use in 
camp, wriggled into our flea-bags, and covered ourselves with our 
overcoats. We made pillows of rolled up sweaters on a foundation 
of boots and field-glasses; Kuu’s w.as always vet}' neat, mine veas 
always a lumpy scrabble. Just outside, our horses mmiched their 
barley, making a sound as cliarmuig and as soporific as the sound 
of running water or of waves upon a beach The tmy tent looked 
very warm and cheerful 111 the candle-hght, and one of us would 
perhaps grow suddenly talkative, thconzmg about the future or 
reminisemg about the past. But conversation became mcrcasmgly 
one-sided; mono-syllables were succeeded by grunts, and grunts 
by a profound mdiffcrent sdence Whichever of us was talkmg 
abandoned soliloquy and blew out the candle. 

The wmd dropped at lught Outside the iron land froze ui 
silence under the moon. The silver tents were quiet. The watch- 
man moved among tlicm squatly, like a goblm (tliinking what 
thoughts, suppressuig what fears’). A wolf barked. A star fell 
down the tremendous sky The camp slept 
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We had sighted the Koko Nor on the day we started %s>ith.thc 
Pnnce of Dzun, April ist; we did three marches along its southern 
sliore. 

The first two have been dcscnbed The third was a fine day,' 
spoilt by a more tlian ordmanly fierce wind at noon. We "were 
very' close to the lake, and I lost face by shooting badly at a lot 
of geese in full view of die caravan. I got one, and a mandann 
duck, but they bodi got up, hard hit, and fell -a litde W'ay out on 
the ice; this was broken at the lake’s edge and they could not be 
retrieved. My operations were hampered by an old Moslem who 
insisted on following me, brandishing a huge knife with which to 
cut the throat of anything I killed; his rehgious principles did him 
credit, but he got m die way. We called him die Bosun; there 
was* something of the nauticm about his gait and (less dcfinably) 
about his white felt hat, and his genially villainous face recalled 
the Bosun m The Tempest, of whom somebody says ‘His com- 
plcidon IS perfect gallows’. 

The wind was temble when we camped". A spark was w^hisked 
out of one of the Chinese tents and fired the sere grass. The flamK 
licked through the camp as stviftly as a striking snake. They tra- 
velled so fast, were driven so hard by the wind, diat they had no- 
time- to spread and the one tent that stood direedy in their path 
was struck before they reached it. Every'onc. rushed up shouting 
and we beat on the flames with felts and sheepskins while ketdes' 
of water were emptied m their path. After five exciting minutes 
there was only a black scar on the yellow plain to commemorate 
a crisis. Afterwards, leaning sideways against the wind, I retrieved 
my reputation by bringing off a long shot at what seemed to be 
the only goose for miles around. That night, on the hills above 
the lake, angri’^ golden whorls of fire crept eastrvard down the w-ind; 
wc wondered if they had started from a Tangut encampment. 

, The next day, which was Apnl 4th, we continued for four 
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hours along tlic lake shore, then swung away left-handed towards 
the hills. We did a long stage, climbing gradually until we came 
to a narrow, rugged valley just short of the principal pass. Here 
we camped in hali'a gale, and this tune it was our owti fire (wliich, 
being outside the tent, was very difficult to control) that started 
tlic trouble. Once more flames ran along the ground, once more 
W'e beat tliem out; but our tent was pitched to leeward of die odiers 
and there was no threat to die camp The wind, or die glare, or 
a combination of die two, had given me a kind of snow-blindness 
in my right eye; it was painful and made it impossible to shoot, 
but It oiilj lasted two or three days. At diis camp dicre was no 
water, but the men, knowing in advance, had loaded blocks of 
-ice on die camels; so only the animals suffered. 

We were off again at dawn. It was colder dian ever. The pass 
was very’ steep, and owmg to the altitude die ammals had to be 
rested at short inters'als while we climbed; it is called Tsakassu and 
according to our maps is about 12,000 feet above sea-level From 
die top we got our last view of the Koko Nor, vast, ghttcnng, 
and forlorn; to die south was a wilderness of hills. The wmd was _ 
awful up here, and we tramped all day with liunchcd slioulders and 
stiff, stuiging faces ‘I wish I was a mce svarm debutante,’ said 
'Kini. After a long stage we camped in a naked and imfriendly 
plam. In the distance there was some kind of a low mud budding 
This was die only habitation (if it was a habitation) diat we saw 
for several days; on die lake shore dierc had sometimes been a 
nomad’s black tent crouched in a fold of die ground, but in the 
hills dicre was notlung 

My eye was better next day, and die march had hardly started 
.when I was involved 111 a fruidess hunt after dirce wild asses These 
animals, which we now beheld for die first time, were on this and 
many later stages of our route the only decoration of a naked land- 
scape. They were a very good decoration too. The size of a mule, 
dark brown in colour widi pale bellies, dicy wheeled and galloped 
in die middle distance widi heads up and mort tails flying. They 
ranged in herds of anydimg up to fifteen, and in their manoeuvres 
achieved that uncanny unanimity of movement which you see 
sometimes in a covey of partridges or a flock of teal; no troop of , 
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cavain’ was ever more symmetrically ninked, more precisely 
simultaneous m its evolutions. They arc known to Tibet and' 
Ladakh as kyatig, to the Turkis of Sinkiang as kulan, to China 
(always charmingly vague about natural liistory) as ‘wild horses’) 
and to saence as equus hemionus. Their meat is edible, but they can- 
not as a rule be tamed, though I met somebody who had once seen ' 
one being ridden m Ladakh. They arc very attractive ammals to 
watch. 

Towards noon we struck a marshy patch on the plam which' 
''"f crossing. The caravan made a detour to avoid a salt-' 
caked bog and camped m a patch of vuthered grass beside a frozen 
salt lake about three rmlcs long. I went out with the .44 to look 
for wud asses, but though I covered a lot of ground there were 
none to be seen. The country was tndescnbably desolate. I shot 
a hare, which thought itself unseen, at a range of five yards, and 
me Bosun, who, in spite of threats had been following like a* 
jac voi at a distance, came up, skipping with dchght, and cut its 
tliroat. That was the only thmg killed by the .44. 

The next day we left die salt lake and climbed agam, campmg 
just short of another pass. Once more there was no water and the 
tente ■were pitchea m two sections, each near a convement snow- 
ri t. In part of one of these we boiled the hare for dmner. 
oon after dawn on Apnl Sth we crossed the second pass, which 
was an ea^ one, and dropped down on to a slopmg table-land, 
t was a:old, but die sun shone and the caravan looked very gallant 
as It drew away from the jagged mouth of die pass In die imddle - 
° ^ diere was a deafriung report ahead of us; ah old Chmese 

V 1 a Wily free and a long pigtail had ridden on and broken the - 
eg o a wild ass with liis musket Everyone galloped madly up 
an a revoltmg scene took place. They caught the beast and put ^ 
a 1 ter on him and for ten irunutes roared with laughter at his 
s niggles before they finally cut his throat; they had no conception" 
tliat It was cruel and I could do nothmg about it 

y' caine to a nver called the Tsarsa Kim stopped 
in c Slalom put his forelegs . 

mto°i^p 1 M started plungmg. Kim came off 

mto the ice-cold water and before diey got Slalom out her flea-bag. 
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wiricli she kept folded 011 her siddlc to sit on, was partly soaked; 
‘tills was very bad luck, for the sheepskin took a long tune to drv’ 
and when it did dry it had shrunken and grown stiff. We camped 
under a cliff in a rocky little gorge, down which the wnnd came 
pelting, and dined off wild ass meat, a gift from one of our patients. 
It was tough and not as good as W'c expected We had done a 
march of nine hours, our longest to date. 

'We were up at four next day. As tlic last camels were loading 
three Tibetans rode through die camp on pomes They earned 
muskets and had no pack animals witii them, and^ an uneasy silence 
fell on the little groups who watclicd them Not-good men, 

said Li ‘Bandits ’ ,,11 

I doubt if they were, but cvery'one seemed a little jumpy that 
dav. A fesv of us, headed by the handsome and importaiu Moslem 
tyliom we had christened Castor Oil, left die ranicls to follow tie 
river gorge and took a short cut through die mountauis The 
Chinese unwrapped die cloth which protected the breeches ot 
their rifles and from time to time uttered a kind of facetious war- 
cry. It was a brilliant day, and presently we came into a hig 1 
valley where there tvere trees and turf on the ground. It was a 
lovely place. The trees looked like a cross betsveen a cypress and 
a yew, and according to Li something about them (we couldn t 
make out what) was worth a lot of money. It was only when we 
saw die trees that we realized how much we had been missing 
diem, in a thousand miles they were the only ones we came across. 
At the top of die valley we made a huge fire and rested round it, 
enjoying the sunshine and hatmg die wmd Then we rode on 
and Lopped dosvn on to another plateau, hedged on ^rec sid^ 
bv distant mountains but open at its western end We lay up tor 
ah hour in a sheltered hollow, waitmg-for the mam body to amve 
' It was warm and pleasant and we talked nonsense f 
what would be the nicest possible thing tliat could happen at d 

moment. ICini said that we were well coTild 

.but 1 contended tliat it would be even better i a arge 
be seen approachuig, bcarmg a tray covered with scrambled egg . 

We were always hungry all die time. . , ,.1. , nn 

presently the caravan arnved, long and dehbera c, g P 
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distance as a caterpillar eats a leaf, and in the early afternoon wc 
sighted dwellings, black tents and two or tliree low mud houses. 
Prayer flags fluttered over them and tlicrc were a few fields where 
barley was cultivated. We camped beyond tliem, close to .a road 
built by the Chmese from Sining to a place called Shang and 
alleged to be pracucable for lorries; wc disliked the faint smell 
of avihzation Our supply of barley was running low, so mthc even- 
ing Li and I rode two mdes dovTi tlie river to a flat farm-house be- 
longmg to a Tibetan. We drank tea and played witli the clnldren 
(whose mother had a startlmgly beautiful Madonna face) and 
bargamed with success. When wc took our leave the people- of 
the house kept their mastiffs at bay with great difficulty by pelting 
them with frozen dung 

The next day was April loth and wc did a double stage. We 
•left the lorry road and climbed up a gentle slope towards a low 
pass beyond wluch no furdier mountams could be seen. ,Our sense 
of the piauresque was offended by the sight of what appeared to 
be telegraph poles astride the mouth of the pass, but when we 
got there they turned out to be tall posts between which were 
slung festoons of bones, mostly tlie jaw and shoulder bones of hares 
and sheep (at least that was what they looked like). There were 
also prayer flags and a good many obos, which are caims of stones 
with a wide range of superstitious significance. Several small Tibetan 
caravans met us m the pass, cormng up from the south by a road 
whose ultimate terminus was Lhasa Children in little gaudy 
bonnets were lashed on to some of die loads, their heads noddmg 
drov'sily to the stnde of yak or camel. The men gnnncd darkly 
under dieir great fur hats The women’s plaits of hair were bur- 
dened vath superfluous silverware like a Victonan sideboard. Few 
of them knew us for Europeans; nor was this surprising, seemg 
what sun and wmd had done to us 

Beyond the pass we were in the Tsaidam basm The moun- 
tains became, and for the next five weeks remamed, a backcloth 
only. We left on our nght the tents and mud walls of a small 
setdement called Kharakhoto and went forward mto desolate 
^ dunes. Round Kharakhoto there was a crude irrigation system, 
^d the crossmg of one channel gave us trouble. The camels 
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floundered gawkily, imperilling the loads; on die faces of the 
' watcliing Chmese amusement alternated widi acute anxiety, and it 
was easy to tell whose goods v.crc carried by winch beasts. At 
noon SVC halted in a tussocky plain but did not make camp 
Here we were not much more dian 9000 feet up, and it svas 
Warm and almost windless. While we rested and the animals got 
what grazing dicy could, a Itind of tnal was held. That morning 
the Prince and one of Im st.affhad aided an obscure dispute about 
a horse by beating up die plaintiff widi their whips The plaintiff 
was a disagreeable Chmese and the merchant in whose tram he 
travelled protested. Feeling ran high m camp; dierc was a lot of 
shouting and flourislung of tent-poles At last order was restored, 
and the parties concerned, with dieir followers, sat dotwi on the 
ground in a circle Castor Oil led for die defence It was amusing 
to w.atch him — voluble, ingratiatmg, man-of-dic-world — playing 
• a stream of words over the dour facade of the Prince's represen- 
tative. (The Prmcc did not attend the trial m penon.) The Mongol 
sat with downcast eyes — eyes whicli, now cliildisli and sullen, 
now imeasily evasive, seemed unsuccessfully bent on appearing 
inscrutable His hands fiddled widi his pipe When he spat he 
spat self-consciously. Helpless, knowmg from the experience of 
generations diat he w.as no matcli for his adversar)’, drat he was 
out of his depdi in casuistry, the proud, pathede Mongol, hunclicd 
in his sheepskin robe, cpitoimzcd die history of a once irresistible 
race; just as Castor Oil, tnumphing with flash) subtlety over the 
slow wits of a barbarian, was m' the true tradition of Chmese 
Imperialism, of conquest by cleverness The Prince had to pay 
two bolts of clodi as compensation. 

He was all-powerful in the caravan His’ men were better than 
die Chinese, if it had come to force. But the Chinese controlled 
his only market, and next year, when he came back to* Sming, 
Castor Oil and the odicrs would have had dieir revenge They 
might have had it dirough die officials, or they might have had 
It m a more Chinese way, by getting odicr merchants to refuse 
credits otyto press for die setdement of debts It was a risk, in any 
case, that the Prmcc did not care to take. 
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NIGHT-MAKCH TO THE ENP OF -- 
THE WORLD 

Just before dusk we loaded up again and marched into the setting 
sun. Huge sand dunes closed in on us. The feet of camels and 
horses made no noise. The sunset gilded the haze of dust that we 
kicked up There was no wind. As the hght went men’s voices 
died. Here and there, up and down the long slow cham of beasts, 
a rider would start a harsh, wistful, draggmg song, but no one 
took It up . • 

Presently the moon shone. Scrawny feeble patches of tamansk 
solidified, grew black, put on strange shapes and tired our eyes. 
The sand was sdver, and the dust we breatlied hung like an emana- 
tion, as of steam, around the caravan Its flanks^ were pneked by 
little red eyes where men were smoking pipes. White horses 
gleamed like wraiths, tlic camels towered and were monstrous. 
Hour after hour the Ime of ammals moved westwards witli silent, 
shufihng strides. In all our world only the moon, the familiar 
moon, was real and linked us to a hfe we knew. ■ , 

At eleven we halted in a waterless place, ht fires, lay down m 
tlie shelter of stacked loads, and shpped quickly out of those un- 
earthly black and sdver wastes We were very tired. 

Six hours later we were on the move agaui. It was freezing 
hard and our stomachs were empty, but Dzunclua was only rwo 
marches ahead and there was a sort of quiet gaiety in tlie caravan 
Presently the sun rose and routed tlie frost. We thawed. The 
horses, thirsty and worn with marchmg, moved hfelessly, but we 
came mto a country where tlie tamarisks grew taller and where 
here and there mosaiced beds of clay promised, at the right season, 
water. In one of these I saw tlie tra^ of a bear,-spatulate, sharp- 
toed, but somehow human. After four hours or so we stopped 
and had breakfast. This new world might be flat and featureless 
but at least it was warm, we ate and read and basked luxuriously. 
At noon we went on. First flocks of sheep, then yurts, announced 
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the end of desolation, tlie beginning of inhabited country'. With 
a shock we realized that die Prince no longer led us. His own 
tents lay at some distance from Dzunclna and half the caravan 
was malting for them. I felt suddcniv sad .as I looked back over 
my shoulder at our truncated column Its full majest)' was gone, 
its ragged unsclfconsaous pomp curtailed, because I had known it 
at full strength it seemed a poor thing now, and die pndc which 
an ordered mile of beasts must give to one %% ho ndcs wnth them 
w.as gone for erver. The liner or die luxuiy tram you leave without 
a pang; die disintegrating caravan filled me ssath a queer nostalgia. 

More dunes, more scattered yurts, then shppciy dats, pitted 
with bog-holes, frosted with salt The liard and knobbly ground 
had a shallow coating of grey mud; camels and horses skidded, 
crossed dicir legs, an3 stumbled We forded a small nver called 
the Bayan and zigzagged on dirough bad going, dodgmg the 
worst of it. Here at last was die reality behind those much-scanned 
symbols on our map, those lirdc c.vplosivc trinities of exclamation 
marks avith wluch our cartographers convey a bog Here was the 
Tsaidam Marsh. For the first (and I thmk tlic last) time, a landmark 
in the journey roughly coincided with our preconceptions 
We camped, late, on -an island of dry ground. I brought off a 
long' shot at a mandann duck, but it was only wounded and we 
lost It m die grass. Wild fowl were on the move all round and, 
forgetting Tartary, I stalked geese without success lu a grey, still, 
Hebndcan evening in which only some gigantic herons seemed 
exotic and anomalous Next day (it was April lath) we reached 
Dzunchia after a long, dull, slithering ride 
You could not cail it an impressive place, you could not, m 
your most romantic mood, endow it with a single attractive 
quality. Yet the first sight of Dzunchia thrilled us as the Taj Mahd 
might thrill the simplest mind m all the Middle West. Far ahead, 
two hours’ march ahead, an almost imperceptible square knob 
irokc the unendingly flat and empty horizon. We drew nearer to 
t slowly, impaticndy, expectantly, as castawaj's in a rowmg boat 
Iraw nearer to an. island. Squat, isolated, and somehow wguant, 
he knob began to look more and more like a fort or a blockliouse. 
'nil of excitement, we made ridiculous guesses about it, it was 
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the local Opera House, it was a Jtixur)' hotel. There were tiihes: 
when the language difiicult)’, whiicli prevented us from .ever really 
knowing what was happening to us until it happened, lait ? 
certam zest to life . ■ - 

The fort was not a fort but a small, dilapidated lamaser)'. .Rounp 
tills had sprung up a little warren of mud huts, some, of which were 
used by' the Piincc as store-rooms and some by' die Chinese who> 
came to trade here m the summer. That was all there was to Dziin- 
chia an- unsighdy, unexpected cluster of walls and roofs wlucli ■ 
grew like a wart ui the rmddlc of a vast bare plain The poor 
gesture wlncli man had made towards cstablidiing himself there, 
the dmgy' skeleton of domesticity, enlianccd to an overpowering' 
degree die desolanon of the place. Dzunchia looked, felt, and 
smelt like the end of die rvorld , . ■ r 

We spent three days there. The elation of having arrived, of 
havmg fimshed anodier chapter in the expedition’s lustocy, quiddy 
wore off. Nor did we take kindly to sleeping under a roof again. 
Our squahd, cave-hke room, even after it had been swdpt of 
htter, had two great disadvantages as compared w'idi the httle 
tent For one thing it was not tvind-proof, and when we ht a 
fire to warm it die smoke drove us, chokmg and weepmg, out or 
doors. For anodier, it was spacious, so that we tvere never without 
company, never v'lthout die obhgation to be polite, to show bff 
our belongmgs, to tell how mucli they cost. Every day' for an 
hour or two the sky, widiout darkenmg, became less blue, and a 
dust storm bore down on us firom die west, coatiiig every'thing 
with a fine grey' powder. We may' not have been mucli dirtier, 
but we felt much dirtier than on the march. It is alway'S the svay. 
The desert is clean and comfortable, and die Ritz is clean and com- 
fortable; It IS on the first of die stages 'from the desert to die Ritz 
that you find die real dirt, the real discomfort. 

The remnants of die caravan disbanded at Dzrmchia and frdui 
now on we had to proceed imder our own steam. On the day'_ 
w’e arrived Li got m touch with a Mongol who was prepared to 
_ hire us .camels, but the camels were far away' at pasture and delay 
was inevitable. While we waited there was' nothing to do. It was 
fun to he in our sleepmg bags' in the early’ mormng, instead of 
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having to scrambic out into an urgent unkind world; but as the 
day wore on we grew’ discontented and restless. Tlie future was 
soil a riddle. We had been gone nvo months from Peking, but 
on the map of Asia the tlnn, red, icassunng line which wnggkd 
along die Himalayas looked inconceivably far away and it was 
impossible to say how much nearer to India we slioidd get, wliere 
and when and how we should be eventually defeated We men- 
tioned Sinldang to no one, not even to Li We pinned our hopes 
on Teijinar wdicrc, two years before, a Cossack friend of the 
Smigunovs had been living; it was extremely doubtful if he was 
still dicrc, but if he was we had an opportmiit)* of at any rate 
assessing our dianccs of crossing die fronrier mto Siukiang 
Teijinar v;as said to be some fifteen marches fnrdier west 
Apart from two or tlirce lamas and one Cliincsc, there appeared 
to be no one so unfortunate as to be a permanent resident of Dzun-’ 
clna. One of the lamas, a gigantic, grizzled man with a Johnsoman 
manner and an intolerably loud voice, sat in our quarters for hours 
on end, twirling Ins praycr-w-hccl and marvelling at us. The 
Prince called one day to say good-bye, and gave us Ins visiting 
card and a present of milk To the end we remamed, I think, 
a mystery to him and indeed to all the people of the caravan Very 
few of them had seen a foreigner before They addressed me 
always by a rcspcctfril Cluncsc term whidi means ‘Pastor and is 
apphed to missionaries; ICuu, whose native country W'as not on 
ylicir map, thev spoke of as ‘diat French person’. In general diey 
treated us as ah obscure kind of joke, of wdiich they could not be 
certain diat they rc.ally saw the pome, dus suited our purposes 
Well enough 

‘ hi the cultural Instor)' of the expedition Dzunclua marks die 
closing phases of wdiat may be termed the Lcbianc-Simenon 
period. The blessed Urcchs had given us, on parting, a substantial 
papcr-;bacl:ed supply of die works of MM. Maunce Leblanc and 
Georges Simenon. In the tent and on die march bodi the former s _ 
hero (Arsenc Lupin ~ gctilkitian-cainhrtolciir) and the latter s (In~ 
pector Maigret) were our inseparable companions; the one ro- 
mantic and Superhuman, die other plausible and earthy. We 
fought each odier for these books and dreaded the day when tliey 
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Avould be finished. As each was jettisoned the mfluence of French, 
detective fiction spread gradually, througJiout the .caravan, and it 
was no luicommon thing to sec a Mongol stalking along with the 
lively cover of La Demoiselle A’.ix Yeux Verts stuck m between his 
forehead and Ins fur hat to form an eye-shade, while the dramatic 
pages of Le Fou de Bergerac stuffed up the holes in several pairs of 
boots The only otlier form of hteraturc the Mongols can ever 
have seen was prayer-books ni their own lamasencs; if they thought 
diat our books were prayer-books too we must have struck them 
as very sacrehgious people. They had an odd habit of lookmg at 
all photographs tlirougli an imaginary' pair of field-glasses; but 
stdl odder (to us) was their astomsliment at our gloves, which dicy 
were always askmg to see and which they clearly regarded as a 
most ingcmous but rather effete mvention Their hands were 
protected only by their long sleeves; there is a big future for tlie 
glove trade m Central Asia. 

We stagnated impatiently at Dzunchia. We wote a fiirdier 
batch of farewell letters and left them witli tlie Cliinese whose 
abscess Kmi had treated, to be sent back to Tangar with the first 
east-bound caravan. (These letters, winch eventually reached' 
Europe, were the last anyone heard of us until we got to Kashgar ) 
We were feasted on mutton by Castor Od Kmi was bitten in 
the belund by “a dog I got a right and left at mandami duck, and 
also shaved, a tiling winch I did about once a fortmght tliroughout 
tlie journey; for some reason I only had six lazor-blades \wth me. 
In the evening we watched rare caravans crawhng up out of the 
horizon ‘A himtless expanse’, says my diary; and though it has 
the decency to drape the cliche in inverted commas they were not 
really needed, for the cliche was an accurate descnption. 

On the second evemng we had a slice of bad luck A big west- 
bound caravan passed without calhng at Dzuncliia, and as I watched 
the long file of beasts I had a kind of mtuition that they meant 
something to us It was late and I knew that they would camp 
near. When 1 was out after geese tliat evennig I found their tents, 
walked mto the chief one, and drank tea with half a dozen Cbmese. 
They were tough, unceremonious people and I was not sure wliat 
to m^e of them. Their leader said that they were headed for 
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Tcijinar and claimed iliat they -were travelling fast. Had tlicy any 
unloaded beasts for lnrc> Yes, they had several; plenty for us, 
if tve only needed four. I said that I would send Lt to fix tlnngs 
up and tvalkcd back to Dzunchia, feeling resourceful and conceited. 

I sent Lt, but he returned s.iying that I must have made a mistake, 
that the people m tiic tents had no spare annuals, diat I couldn t 
iiave understood them properly I said that I was sorry and forgot 
about it. But later, at Tetjinar, we discovered tliat Li had gone 
to tlie wrong camp, the men I had seen had waited for us till late 
the next morning before moving on. If we had joined them we 
should have saved ten dass, a certain amount of money, and iiiucli 
, agony of mind. 

At last, before daum on April i6th, our four camels arnved 
and with them a wretched horse for Li to nde The only other 
members of tlic Pnnee’s canavau who were going further west 
were a part)' of a dozen Moslems; tlicy were bound for the moun- 
tains soiitli of the Tsaidam, where tlicy were going to w-ash gold 
in the rivers They were inexperienced people, none of tliem 
knowing die country, and we had no desire for their company 
on die road; but we had perforce to accept them as travelhng 
companions, since diey were gomg the same way at the same 
time. Most of them had left die day before, but the remamder 
started off widi us, in charge of eight half-bred )aks carr)'mg 
loads for which tlicv had been unable to procure camels 

We said 'good-bye to Castor Oil, the lamas, and the abscess man. 
It was a warm, sunny day, and widi light hearts we rode west- 
- Wards once more, leaving behmd die smoky rooms, t le cter o 
bones and excrement, the lisdcss mongrel dogs, tic ver mo 
monks, die tom prayer-flags, die ignoble desolation of Dzuncliia 
We would have given a lot to be sure diat we should never see 
the place ag.ain. 
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chapter 1 


THE LOST CITY 

Now began a period in whicli incidents were fewer, delays more 
numerous, and die countrj' more monotonous dian m any other 
. part of our journey 

The squat silhouette of Dzunchia, whose slow growth upon die 
horizon had riveted our eyes four days ago, now dwmdlcd and 
vanished without a backtvard glance from us The hones moved 
easily after their rest. The sun shone on Li’s wme-red polit, on the 
russet and gold of mandarin ducks which arclcd in pairs about 
the bog-holes, croaking. A heat-haze danced over die marshy land 
and one or ttvo of die huge mosquitoes wluch arc said to make 
hfc in die Tsaidam unbearable in summer buzzed and bit us m- 
effcctually; they assorted oddly tvidi die drifts of snow wluch still 
lay here and there in hollows To the soiidi an unbroken cham of' 
peaks stood up against the blue sky, marlang the northern bulwark 
of die mam Tibetan plateau It felt good to be on the march 
again 

But we had not gone far before die bright day w’as clouded by 
niisgnitigs Li revealed for die first time diat our new camels 
and the Mongol in charge of them, so far from taking us to Tci- 
juiar, would go no further than Nomo Kliantara, a mere dirce 
stages further west Nomo Kliantara marked die tnbal boundary 
between the Mongols of Dzun and the Mongols of Teij'mar, and 
there we should have to change our amnials agam 1 hated the 
sound of diis. It meant at least two days’ unforeseen delay and 
might mean much more, diis was a bad season to travel m, for 
die camels were in poor condition and die Mongols were reluctant 
to Tiring diem in from the pastures to be used on the road where 
there was litdc grazing Our escape from Dzunclua began to smell 
of anti-chmax 

In the middle of die march die track led us out of die salt-flats 
into a strange countr}'' of small dunes and tWTSted tamarisk There 
%vas somediing forced and umiatural about the landscape The 
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littJe hummocks, die naked branches, looked — against the too 
bright, too picturesque background of sky and mountains — like 
the synthetic scenery which surrounds stufied wn’Id animals in a 
glass case Tlie snow and the mosquitoes, the dry hollow contrasting 
with die bog on top of the ridge beyond it — cverydiing seemed 
freakish and abnormal. 

Li, wlio had ridden ahead, stopped without our knowing it at 
the only yairt we saw. Kini and I went on until the lengdi of the 
marcli made us suspiaous; then we turned and rode back and 
found die camels unloaded and grazing. We made a pleasant 
camp under a tamarisk and decided to do the two remaimng 
stages to Nomo Khantara m one day. 

We woke to a changed world. The sun had gone and an icy 
wmd bore down on us from the west. We moved off in some 
disgust, for we had fondly imagmed that we liad finished widi die 
cold; did a dull, chill march; halted at midday for tsamba; then 
forced the pace and arrived at Nomo Khantaja in the afternoon, 
in hour ahead of our camels 

At first sight Nomo Khantara 'was rather an attractive place, 
as attractive places go in the Tsaidam. A few yurts were dotted 
about the centre of an enormous grove of tamarisk, or some scrub 
like tamarisk, which grew to a height of about twelve feet and 
gave you die illusion of a forest. A htde stream, opaque with yellow 
' mud, followed one of the many channels of a dried-up river-bed 
which would not fill oil summer melted the Tibetan snows. It 
felt (at first) very' snug after the bareness of the salt-flats. 

We pitched the tent next to what Li referred to as ‘my house’. 
He had been talkmg about his house for several days, to our mysti- 
fication. It turned out to be two yurts, one used as a store-room 
and the other inhabited by one of Li’s brodiers, who W'^as also 
actmg as an agent for Ma Shin-teh. The other members of the 
household were a Mongol woman with a wrinkled, himiorous, 
and charming fiice and an unusual digmty of carriage; a small, 
irntatmg child called, as nearly as we could make out. Gumboil; 
and a varying but substantial number of goats. The premises 
included stables, which were bnlhandy contnved by diggmg a 
kmd of grave large enough to contain, and deep enough to imprison 
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two liprscs. Nearby was a handsome tent witli a bold pattern 
worked on it; it belonged, we Icanit, to two itinerant lamas from 
Tibet. In tlic same clearing was also pitclicd the blue tent of tlic 
gold-seekers, who had arrived the day before. 

It was a different sort of place from what we were used to, and 
we made camp cliccrfully enough But over bowls of tea m Li’s 
yurt w'c heard the local gossip, and the local gossip was far from 
rcassunng. The stout, soinciiow despicable Moslem w’ho led the 
gold-seekers looked dejeaed The Mongols here, he said, were 
not-good men. They had refused to hire liim camels They had 
even refused to hire the lamas’ camels, although tlie lamas were 
vety holy men and ver^’ anxious to get to Tcijinar, the Mongols 
had gone on rcfiising for a formight, and now' tlic lamas were 
going back eastwards to Shang by die way diey had come It 
all sounded most depressing. 

We spent what afterwards turned out to hai'e been the Easter 
holidays at Nomo Khantara~six mtcrminablc da^s It is not 
really a good place to go for Easter; secluded .and salubrious it may 
be, but die visitor will not find it gay. 

On die first day Li rode over to die Mongol encampment, a 
couple of miles furdicr west, and svas refused camels On die 
second day I went svitli him and the Mongol front seemed to 
weaken slighdy. On die diird day we bodi w-ent and flourished 
our Chinese passports (wluch of course dicy could not read) and 
made menacing talk; the head men gave in. But before we could 
get the camels the clan had to be gathered and men detailed to 
go out to die pastures and fetch diem 111, and so uicalculable was 
'the temper of diese Mongols diat until die vers' last moment we 
' could not be sure diat they were re.ally gomg to produce the 
animals, could not be sure diat we were not condemned mdefl- 
nitcly to die tamarisk until a caravan should pick us up in the 
summer. 

~ The place, we very soon discovered, svas more of a prison than 
it looked. The htde trees (if you could call them trees) did nc^ 
grow diickly; dicrc were ten to tsventy yards between each, imd 
at every step fresh devious glades presented themselves, tempting 
you to explore furdier. This it was imwnse to do. There were no 
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landmarks, no tracks, and evcrv* tree looked exactly like the next:; 
The ground was bare, tlie cover seemed thm; but once you vvere 
out of earshot of camp you had nothing to guide you but the sun, 
and you quickly noted how deceptive was the sparseness of the 
trees, how difficult it was to steer a course. 

The first day we were there a boy attached to die gold-seekers 
went off into die tamarisk and never came back. Search patties 
ranged by day. huge bonfires blazed by mght, and the lamas put 
m some fairly intensive clairvoyance, chanting and thronung dice 
to establish his geographical position. I mternipted, by special 
request, a game of patience and put the problem to the cards, one 
suit standing for each quarter of the compass. But the boy was 
never found, he must have died of hunger and durst, perhaps 
only a litde wav away. 

Kini, as usual, endured delay with a better grace than I did: 
but there was litde to fill our hfe except anxiety and misgivmgs, 
and neither of us enjoyed Nomo Khantara much. Apart &om food, 
die tattered patience cards, and our dwindling supply of books, 
we had three potential sources of interest and amusement: the 
Mongols, die hares, and die Lost City! 

The Teijmar Mongols were surly, beansh people. They looked 
wilder and woollier than their neighbours of Dzun, and none of 
them spoke a word of Chinese, m which some of the Prince’s 
foOowers had been quite profiaent. At Nomo Kliantara they 
were hvmg away from dieir tents, in cunous open bowers scooped 
out of die lee side of unusually duck growdis of tamarisk. Like 
the scenety in a Chinese play, the walls, the door and the roof 
were left to die iinagmation; the skeleton of a dwelling was 
suggested by the central fireplace, by sheepskins and matclilocks’ 
hangmg from the branches, by an old painted chest wedged in the 
crotch of a tree. Most of the men went about naked to the waist, 
their shaggy robes gathered m great ruivtueldy bunches round their 
middles, the wrinkled tubular sleeves dangling flaccidly hke die 
trunks of dead elephants Dust and wind and sxm had given them 
a crusted look; their small bloodshot eyes ghttered redly m dieir 
broad dark faces. A Mongol on foot lacks his native centaur 
dignity, and these people, shambling half furtive and half truculent 
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^ougli tile thickets, suggested, more strongly than any human 
beings I have seen, die poor monster Caliban' For all that, they 
represented a tt-pe of avilizatiorn wluch die ivorld for some un- 
faiowTi reason considers higher, or at any rate more respectable, 
dian die nomad s. They were agnculturahsts. The ground, 
watered .by die shifting river-bed, sheltered by die tamarisk from 
die eroding Avind, was split up into fields o\cr a wide area, those 
near our camp were clearly old and had long been fallow, but 
round their setdement the Mongols were already breaking the 
ground and repairing htdc irrigation cliannels. They grew barley 
and stored it underground. They were the only agricultural com- 
r' ^ heard of in the Tsaidam, and 1 like to dunk that dicir 
bad manners were the consequence of their desertmg Mongol 
tradition and sctding downi. 

^ for the hares, there were plenty of them With much caution 
and a compass I used to range die environs every day, and m a 
couple of hours always got as many as I could carry, diey w'cre 
amusing to stalk, for the Mongol dogs had made diem w'ary. 
One evening 1 was starded by a sound at once famihar and ano- 
malous; if a telephone had started nnging, or a boy had shouted 
Football Results!’, I could hardly have been more taken aback. 

I listened . . . There it was again. This time dierc could be no 
doubt. It was a cock pheasant crowmg. I followed him up and 
got him as he strutted in an open place He was a very handsome 
bird, differing shghdy as to plumage from P. colducus. Later I got 
two more; they were w'cleome, for a diet of boiled hare palls 
after a time. 

, Then dicre was the Lost City We chnstened it in the Fawcett 
tradition; but I know that it is not a city and I cannot be sure 
"that It IS really lost, though I can find no reference to it by die 
few travellers who have penetrated the Tsaidam. It consisted of 
two old mud forts, situated about a nule to the nordi of our camp. 
The bigger was some 300 yards square, widi crenellated walls 
about thirty feet high by ten feet diick, you could walk along 
them behmd die ramparts and there W'erc gates m the nuddle of 
die eastern and the western walls. The smaller fort was about 
half diat size and quite empty, whereas the bigger had the ruins 
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of some unidentifiable buildmg in the middle of it. They were 
botli in a good state of preservation, tlianks presumably to the' 
dr4Ticss of the air and tlic protection against wind-driven sand 
afforded by the tamarisk. Anjtliing which breaks the monotony 
of a featureless country is appreaated, and it was pleasant to wander 
round tlic deserted w'alls, sniping at hares m the dead grass below 
you and wondenng who last fired across these battlements, arid 
with what weapons. 

The Cliuicsc could not, and the Mongols either could'not or 
would not, tell us anytliing about the history of these forts. They 
looked Cliinese to me, if they looked anything at all; but five or 
six miles to the west w'e found a domed mausoleum of an un- 
mistakably Turkic design and apparently belonging tO" much the 
same penod as die forts The. matter is one for the learned men; 

I can only make a few obvious deductions. At a penod unknowTi 
and for purposes unknowm somebody maintained a garrison at 
Nomo Khantara, and from their conquerors (or protectors) the 
Mongols learned to practise die arts of husbandry. One might 
surmise diat the garnson did not stay diere long, otherwise the 
rums of buildmgs would have been visible inside die walls; one 
might even guess, rather wnldly, that they stayed only for the 
inside of a summer, odicrwxsc they would have taken the trouble 
to budd themselves some better protection against the great cold 
than was offered by their tents. 

Having gone thus far and being a little dizzy with coiyecture, 

I ask myself whether the forts could have had anything .to do with ' 
General Tso Tsung-tang. In the latter half of the .last centur}’’ ' 
Tso set out from die coast at the head ofaooo ill-conditioned 
soldiers and marched some 2500 miles westw’ard to Kashgar’- In ■ 
Kashgar die adventurer Yakub Beg, an ex-danemg-boy fiom 
Khokand, had raised the standard of revolt and established himself 
so firmly m power that in 1875 Queen Victona went so Br as to 
send a mission to him under Sir Douglas Forsyth. When General 
Tso got to Kashgar he turned oiifTfakub Beg and restored the 
aumonty of the Emperor, but it took him two years to get there, 
an on the way his small army (which must have become con- . 
SI erably smaller as the road grew long and the pay-chest hght) 
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used at intervals, to link, fall out, and cultivate the land until they 
had enough provisions for the next stage. 

There arc several good reasons whs I cannot say whether die 
forts at Nonio Khantara could have been built by General Tso’s 
army, or by a detachment of it. I do not Itnow either which way 
General Tso went, or hosv old die forts arc, or how long they 
would have taken to build, I have not, in fact, any of the necessary 
cwdencc to make the guess plausible. But General Tso, whose 
campaign, reflecting sonictiiing of China’s former military great- 
ness, contrasts so strikingly with her recent conduct 111 the field, 
at least might have had a motive for crcctmg fortifications at a 
point of no strategic value on the edge of a useless sw'anip, and 
I can think of nobody else who could have had even a motive. 
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Life ui camp vcas irksome and monotonous. A proper expedition, 
ivlien It gets held up, can pass the time with contentment and 
profit, sorting out its speamens, taking meteorological obser- 
vations, checlung its stores; but we, alas, had no specimens to sort, 
nothing to take meteorological observations tvitli, and no stores 
wortli checking Kmi washed some clotlies. But a dying sepoy, 
or an old fishmte, or some such person had once told her tliat 
clothes were best AS’ashed m water winch had ashes in it, and the 
only result of her public-spirited laundering was to turn everj’thing 
she washed dark grey. Then she boiled some hares against a po-. 
tentially meadess foturc. but a cat stole most of them in the night 
We v.'ere dorni to the last Arsene Lupin. It was all rather dreary. 

I played patience endlessly. I had caught die habit in Simng, 
and It was temfying to dunk how many games I had played 'since 
dien. I knew an increasingly large number of die cards by dieir 
backs: the ace of diamonds had a comer off, die three of spades 
was almost tom in tt\'o. the queen of clubs had gim-oil all over her. 
I only know one kind of padence and I don’t really like platdng 
that, but by now I had perfected a mcdiod of foretelling the 
expedition’s future by die results I got. If it came out (whi^ 
hardly ever happens with me) we were going to get to India. 
A score of twelve represented the Sinldang firontier, and anything 
over twelv’e the amount of progress we should make inside the 
Province; you could tell whether our down&U was going .to be 
dirough Soviet influence or dirough the Tungans by seeing whedier 
you had got more red cards or more blach cards out. Patience 
was quite a good drug, and anyhoiv it kept me from wolfing our 
iron rations of literature. 

One day Li came to us and begged to be excused from going 
any further. Nonio Khantara was really liis headquarters and he 
had business to do there; neither he nor Ma Shin-teh had originally 
realized that, when w'e said we wanted to go to Teijinar, we meant 
die place called Teijinar and not_mercly die territory of the Teijinar 
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Mongols He was very nice and apologcnc about it and promised 
tliat his brother, wliom we had greatly taken to, would go wfth 
us instead But next day his brother backed out too, and between 
tliein they produced from heaven knows wlicre a gnomc-hke bov 
called Tso. Tso didn't svant to go at all and asked for fifteen 
dollars a mondi, which was half as much again as w'c were pacing 
Li;' we compromised at thirteen, but Tso looked very luihappy 
about It and eventually called tlic deal off altogether. Li, whose 
associanon with us had given him a cosmopolitan, man-of-tlie- 
w orld mamicr, said loftily ‘That boy is fnghtened of foreign persons’, 
and fortliwith changed his mind and agreed to come svith us after all 

We always called him Brother Li, which is the custom of the 
countiy'. He was not really our servant, sve ate together and 
shared whatever work there was to do, though Li did most of it 
He tvas extraordinarily loyal to us Not only his own face, but 
that of his master Ma Sliin-teh, was involved m our safety and 
well-being, so that we were a much more sacred charge than v\e 
would liave been if we had merely hired liis services in die ordinar)' 
way. Pic had never had anything to do with foreigners before, 
but he had evidently heard somethmg of their ways; at the Mission 
in Tangar he asked Mr Urccli to ask me ‘not to become passionate 
if affairs went badly’ Luckily I am fairly good at this, and we 
always "got on well 

The days dragged by. The gold-seekers sat round their fire, 
whitding moodily away at handles for their spades and mattocks. 
From the lamas’ tent came the sing-song mumble of devotions, 
interrupted at all too frequent intervals by the nngiiig of a silver 
bell W'lth an unmistakably boarding-house note. In the evenings 
the lamas used to c-ill on us. They took us at first for Japanese. 
This mistake has been made widi me diree times in remote parts 
of Chinese territory: once at Nome Kliantara, once In a yillage in 
the extreme soudi of China, and once at Dolon Nor ui Chaliar, 
where the Chinese garrison, who were paid by Manchukuo, s-aluted 
me whenever dicy saw me. The clucf lama was a frt, merr}' man; 
he had rolling eyes and a little moustache and looked exactly like 
a Frcncliman in a farce. The odier w'as much thinner — a jcrity’ 
cadaverous creature who hooded himself with Ins robe agamst die 
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sun aiid corresponded very closely to my idea of a Martian Tk 
^ j intelligent and much travelled; he came from Lhasa 

and had been to Calcutta, which he called GaUigut. He was tlifl 
onlv person we inet m tliese parts who had a rudimentary idea of. 
vs. lat a map was for Wc liked him for lus infectious high spints 
pliotograph of the Dalai Lama when we went away; 

Ihe ast day was the worst A great wind shneked through the 
amans ai^ dust crept in to plague us by unsuspected chinks in 
le ent ust-devils — slmi, unwavering pillars 300 or 400 feet 
1 slowly through die bnttlc groves, the twigs and 

dead leaves that were cauglit in the fierce eddy at their base made' 
an eene, crad^g rustle as they raced round and round on the 
oare earth The camels should have come at datvn but -hadn’t. 
There was nothing to do. We had fned a lot of cubes of douglf 
to replace our biscuiK, which were fimshed; we had boiled die 
lares, written up the dianes, packed the gear. We gave up making 

th boi 

^ niormng, the camels came. No castaways 
ever hailed a ship with more dchght than wc hailed those shaggy’ 

oft? cloth and bncIV 

tanwlp f j °^tled up. The tent was struck, and the httle rec-, 
Inc? c ° which we had hved for nearly a week 

j*^*^^* ^ ^ floor, reverted m the twinkling of an eye from 
a d?!r7’ domesticity to bemg an infimtesimal part of 

rbfii moment, over tlie fire m Li’s yurt, it seemed ' 

coiiH *^5) be a Intdi The Mongols, as far as syc' 

but of ?’? become suspiaous, not of our intentions,! 

some fnl/ ^bought he was leadmg us into the v/ilds for 

?id XV?! end he calmed them, 

'^cough tamarisk and more 
S ?td° of hard grey gravel. It -was 

reil&d ^ before, Li casuaUy' ' 

Teiimar that eamels would not take us through to 

e should have to change ammals half-way, at a 
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place called Gocumu on the NTaichi River, five or six stages ahead. 
This was bad, and it wa$ also bad that the gold-seekers had got 
tlicir beasts at tlic same time as we, for their loads were heavy and 
dicy were one camel short, so that the pace of the caravan was 
reduced. There were two Mongols m charge of the camels, one 
was young, lively, and handsome, die other was a phlegmatic man 
who rode a white horse and bore a startling facial resemblance 
to Mr. A. P. ficrhert We urged diat the caravan should split 
ap and that die yOung man should take our four camels along at 
tlicir otsTi pace; but this die Mongols would not do, since they 
;iad been put jointly in charge of the whole lot. A faint ray of 
iiopc appeared when the young imm told us, through Li, that his 
wife had been stricken dumb m her sleep seven months before, 
ac W'ould do anydnng for us, he said, if we could cure her We 
told him to fctcli her when we camped 
He did fctcli her. We halted after a long, slow stage m a shallow 
aasiti where there was water, and when we woke next monung 
bund that the horses liad vanished, departing m a body back 
towards Nomo Kliantara This held us up till they were rc- 
sipturcd and brought in at noon; I had a dreary fcclmg that die 
ixpcdition was petenng out luicomfortably, jarringly, like a record 
an a gramophone that is running dos\m Mcainvlule the Mongol 
iroduccd his wife, who tunied out not only to have lost her voice 
aut to have one arm paralysed .is well ICini tried to jolt her nerves 
with smelling salts and a dose of strychnine pills, and we both 
trared at her widi solemn, tense expressions, as though we were 
joing to burst, in case we should happen to bnng off a faidi cure 
But the poor girl only gazed back with shy, wondenng eyes, 
ike an ammal; her family, who had pressed on us a gift of butter 
which we did our best to refuse, waited for a miracle with an 
imbarrassing air of expectancy, but after half an hour she was, 
lot very surpnsingly, just as dumb and paralytic as before We 
ipologizcd to die Mongol, whose hopes we had from the first 
lecn careful not to raise, and I told him that when he came back 
le had better try firuig a gun oft in her car when she was asleep 
! often wonder if he did dus, and what were her first words to 
lim if it restored her speech. 
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EMPTY DAYS 

We made Gorumu m six stages, arriving on April aStli; there is 
not mucli to tell about tliem 

Though water still froze m tlie tent at night, die days were hot; 
we hodi had faces the colour of Red Indians, except for my nose, , 
which penodically lost its skm and became a strikmg sliade of 
pmk We were domg long nine-hour stages, winding slowly 
through an empty world. Low belts of tamarisk: mazes of cas- 
tellated dunes: huge tracts of dned-up marsh, caked svith salt 
which gave them die colour and texture of a' ploughed field by 
moonlighf soggy going where die camels waltzed and floundered; 
stretches of hard desert on which the heat-haze danced and mirage 
hovered in the middle distance: more tamansk, more dunes, more 
bog . . And always, marclung proudly on our left, die mountains, 
tipped here and there with cmnable snow. ' 

There were few incidents. Game was scarce and I only just 
managed to keep the larder filled. When we broke camp I used 
to go on ahead of die ammals for two or three hours, on the chance 
of a duck or a hare. One day, following the main track, I came 
to a big salt-lick tvidi a sohtary antelope, out in the middle ofit- 
There was no cover, so I tried to fluke Inm and broke liis back at 
300 y^ards widi my' habitual luck. I sat down, feelmg very pleased 
widi my'self, and waited for the caravan to come up. The minutes 
passed. No caravan appeared. I knew I gamed about twenty 
rrunutes on them in the hour, but it Avas only two hours suice we 
had moved off and it soon became obwous that somediing was 
wrong. I fired a htde patch of scrub, but it only sent up di® 
and wispy' smoke. Thanks to the bareness of the salt-lick I had a 
big field of vision, but there was nothmg m it and I freed the 
sorry' prospect of abandoning die antelope and going back to pick 
up dieir tracks. 

Then at last I saw diem, a htde lousc-hke string crawluig along 
die dunes which boimdcd the salt-hck to the south, they must 
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have niadc one of our usual detours atvay from the ntarsh to 
avoid bad going. I shouted, but the breeze earned the sound 
away, and even if they could have seen me, which I doubted, I 
knew how seldom they looked about tliem on the march. Sadly, 
and wth a very blunt knife, I hacked off a haunch and made after 
them across the blinding, sharp-edged furrows. Kmi, who was 
riding in rear, spotted me as she passed, and waited wuth Li and 
Grej’s; but the salt was cruel going for the horses, so we could not 
fetch die rest of die venison. 

Kini had found the hindmost camel adnft, its head-rope having 
broken unnoticed; and when she dismounted to retneve it Slalom, 
who hated camels, had kicked her in die hack. So that day was 
packed with incident, as those days went. 

On April 27th, m a pleasant camp by a htde stream called the 
Tukhtc, we were woken by the sound of groans; one of the 
Mongols — it was A.P.H. — was down wnth what seemed to be 
rheuniadc fever. We gave him qmiune, got another Mongol from 
a nearby )nirt, and went on. Early the next d.iy we came to a 
wide stretch of pasture-land, dotted widi catdc, sheep, and camels, 
and at noon camped in a sheltered gully which was one of die 
three beds of the Naichi River Gorumu was a likeable place 
The litde river ran musically past our tent and the sparse scrub 
which Imcd its banks avas fuU of unsuspicious hares; I addressed 
ma'sclf widiout endiusiasm to die now rather melancholy task of 
dccimatmg diem 

We were prepared for the worst: for a week's, for a month’s 
delay. Actudly avc were there only direc days. We got hold of 
a Mongol who had two camels of his own and scrounged another; 
and Li bought a shc-camcl in calf winch he hoped to seU at a 
profit. Camels cart)’- dieir calves for thirteen months; Li’s was 
four months gone, of dw.arfish stature, and altogether ludicrous to 
look at. We always laughed at her, and Li, though at first per- 
plexed, got into die habit of laughing too, \wdiout quite knowmg 
why. 

At Gorumu we went about m shorts and Kim even badied, or 
claimed ithat she had bathed, in die nver. There were said to be a 
lot of Mongols dierc, but the yurts were widely scattered and 
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most of the men were up in die mountains hunting yak'. We 
struck up a friendship wth one of their grass-widows, a handsome 
girl whom we clinstcncd the Sleeping Beauty because when I 
first met her she W'as asleep m the sun, clutcliing her hocc’s reins 
and tendmg a flock of sheep who had long ago moved out of 
sigiit She feasted us, too hcat'ily for Kim’s digestion, on tsamba 
and very ranad butter. I also ^Icd on the vicar, "who was an 
itmerant lama from Tibet; he hved in a small blue tent with an' 
alarm clock wluch was cither five hours fast or seven hours slosv. 

The gold-seekers camped next door to us. Li, svho had a low 
opim'on of tliem, said that dicy tliought there was gold in the. 
Naichi and tliat two of tliem were gomg upstream to sec if there- 
svas enough to make it w'orth while washing. ‘Is there really any - 
gold m this river, Pastor’’ he added sceptically; foreigners are 
expected to know evcrytlung. 

Early on May ist die camels arrived. The Moslems gave us a 
partmg present of yak’s meat and red pepper, but w’c said good-bye > 
to them without regret. We knew, and diey knew, diat they were 
travelling on my face, diat they would never have got their camels 
at Nomo Khantara if Li and I had not broken down the Mongols’ 
resistance; they had been a drag on us and tve were tired of their 
sodet}', tired of their harsh imending songs, tired of their habit of 
borrowing dungs, tired of their sores, tired of dieir faces, puffy 
and blackened with exposure. Nevertheless, because we had tra- 
velled togedier for so long, I had a htdc involuntary pang as we 
rode off a tmy illogical fcchng of desolation at the diought diat- 
if we were lucky we should never again see the plump, sly cliief, 
or the Bosun, or the cheerful htde boy who said he was a Tibetan* 
and couldn t eat hares, or the lout with a poisoned hand, or the 
old man with a pigtail who had shot die w’lld ass and w'ho w’as 
the most efiective of them all. A hard journey makes you curiously 
tender to even your most maddemng companions. 

This ome we did feel elated at departure. We had got away ■ 
quicker than we expected; wc W'ere on our own at last, and 
Teijinar was only five or six stages farther on. The sunlit world 
seemed a very sansfiictoiy place" - ' ’ 

But after two hours we stopped at a yurt belonging to a Chinese 
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Nvjtli a Mongol wife, and Li said diat we must stay die niglit there 
because our Mongol, who lived close by, had yet to gnnd Ins 
tsamba and make his preparations for the journey. Li had told me 
this the d.ay before but I had not understood linn I was angry 
TOth myself. The incident reminded us what innocents we were, 
how cliectuaiiy die language difficiilti' prevented us, not only from 
learning anything worth learning about the people and the country', 
blit from ever really knowing for certain what was happenuig 
to us. 

1 am fairly quick at languages and m nonnal arcumstances so 
long a journey without mterpreters would have given me a decent 
smattcring/of die language I had to use I had left Pcknig wtli a 
minute and rudimentaiy' Chinese vocabulary, based on die first 
half-dozen records of a linguaphonc course supplemented very 
shghtly by travellmg m Manchuna After we lost die Snugunovs 
diis vocabulary increased quite fast up to a certain point, dien 
stopped increasing. I had mastered die paraphernalia of travel m 
Chinese, but I never mastered any more (o) because dierc was no 
coimnon language m whicli our fellow-travellers could explain the 
-meaning of words, (6) because they were uneducated, un- 
imaginative and slow-witted, and (c) because the paraphemaha of 
travel was the prinapal topic of conversation on the road The 
Russian that I had picked up die y'car before, widi half die oppor- 
tunities and starting completely' from scratch, was mucli better 
than my Ciunesc ever became. 

It was, frirthermorc, a shaggy' and outlandish kind of Chmese 
In the extreme north-west of Chma they speak what I take to be 
a variant of die Shansi dialect It is not as nicomprchcnsible as 
die southern dialects, being based closely' on mandarm; but it was 
disconcerting to find (for mstance) that ‘water’ wasji instead of 
shtti, that shc-nic (meamng ‘what’) had contracted to sn, and diat 
uornien not woriiieit, meant ‘we’. I found mvself, mutatis mutandis, 
in rouglily the position of a Chinese who, after cursorily studymg 
die fiist chapters of a modem Engbsh primer, is turned loose m 
die remoter parts of eightecndi-century Yorkslure 

I filled m the W'asted day' with a long, fruidess walk after antelope. 
The Mongol, who had a fierce, wild face and was christened 
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Attila, onui’.oiisly failed to show up that evening, hut sent an' eld 
%%'oinan over to say that his clothes were being mended and he svould 
come at da\%m But at datsm, or soon after it, tlic old woman xras 
back with tlic irritating news that one of the camels had dragged 
us moonngs m die night and returned to the pastures. So in^e 
end It was noon before we started. 

But Attila, It soon appeared, was quite prepared to force th: 
pace, and we setded down to a senes of the longest stages ytt, 
usually haltmg ui the nuddlc of die day for tsamba and then pressing 
on. I will not describe them in detail, for there is very htde detail 
to desenbe I remember that on May-3rd, after our first caingj 
we had breakfast outside the tent, widi the mountains ver)’ dear 
^d lovely to the south. That day we marched till after dark 
finishing up at a water-hole wliich, to the Mongol’s surprise and 
our disgust, contained no water, W’ere not vciy thirsty, but 
t\c had nodimg we could cat imcooked; in the end we soaked 
some tsamba m the dregs of the Chinese spirit, producing a dish ' 
as Inch suggested haba an rhum to Kini. The next day there was 
a head wind and it was bitterly cold, reminding us that, whatever 
the calendar might say, we were 9000 feet above sea^evel. h' 
looked as if we were going to go without meat for the first time 
until I happened on a mandarm duck and had the joy of killing' 
something wlucli we badly needed and which we didn’t expect to 
get. Another duck I shot was in die family way, and we ate-what 
It is reasonable to suppose are the fireshest eggs W'e shall ever eat; 
they tasted pungent and delicious. 

Thus we drew slowly near to Teijinar, the place where. our 
fortunes would be made or marred. 
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It occurs to me that tlicre is too much gnimbling m this book 
I am tr)'ing to give an honest account of tins journey, but perhaps 
Cdchty to the facts imsvittingiy distorts tiie picture, misapplies the 
emphasis, fails to reflect past reality by just as wide a margm as 
the unscrupulously imagmauvc treatment which until quite 
recently was alone considered capable of sccumig a public for 
books of travel 

I cannot tell if this is so or not. But, wlicn I try to recall what 
I have wntten, die pages seem loud wnth complaint, the wnnd, the 
delays, the monotony, die long stages, die tedious fare — these 
and many other factors, even if not explicidy inveighed agamst, 
must be buildmg up for you a piaure of a hard hfe m an unkind 
world This picture is a false one 

There arc, I blow, many people to whom our existence would 
not have appealed; but actually it was a vcty good existence. We 
were down to brass tacks We were engaged on an enterprise in 
which we were both passionately anxious to adiievc success and in 
wliich we were both convinced diat success was, by any standards, 
wordi acliieving This sense of what the pohtiaans call, usually 
■with more unction dian accuraq% a ’high purpose’ prowded a 
translunary background against wliicli we vcrc content to lead 
sublunary, not to say bestial lives We were not so very far 
above the animals Our days, hkc theirs, were ruled by the 
elemental things — the sun, the -wind, die frost Like them, we 
lay on the cardi to sleep Like them, sve were interested above all 
else in food 

We were never short of food; but, with die exception of perliaps 
an hour after the evening meal, dicre was no single moment m 
the day when we would not have eaten, and eaten with the greatest 
relish, anythmg that appeared remotely edible Dog biscmts would 
have been welcome. A plate of cold tapioca pudding would have 
vanished in a flash. Your dust-bins, had we come across them. 
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would not have been inviolate. We were Icadmg a very licaltliy 
if not a particularly strenuous life, and the keen upland air was a 
great appetizer. Moreover, though I \vill not hear a word said 
against tsamba, we were not getting a great deal of what ones, 
niotlicr tends to class as ‘Proper Food’. As the stages got longer 
we used to carrv' something m our pockets — a doughy lump of 
tsamba wrapped in newspaper, or a bone wath meat on it — to 
stave off the pangs that assailed us after four or five hours’ march- 
ing. But our hunger was not of dimensions to be reduced by 
snacks, and sooner or later we began mvoluntanly to talk about 
food. It w.as our favountc topic; all others were remote and aca- 
demic by comparison. The present was empty of incident; tlie 
immediate future was maddemngly uncertain; and the rest — our 
respective pasts and our respective futures — seemed so infimtely 
far away that as subjects for discussion they only had the irrelevant 
^uaintness of a dream related at the breakfast table. Food was the 
one dung diat we could always talk about with feelmg and ani- 
mation. Of certain stages of a journey in Brazil I once wrote. 
‘Continuous hunger is in many wa-j'S a ver}' satisfactory basis for 
existence’; and m Tartar)' it prot'ed its worth again. 

But dierc were da)'s, or parts of days, when.no such material 
stimulus to thought and conversation, no such gross foundation 
for peace of nund, were needed: days when w'e rode or walked 
for hours, smgly or together, fiillcd wnth contentment at our lot. 
The sun shone, the mountains were aUunng on our left, and we 
remembered the virtues of desolation and felt keenly the com- 
pensations of a nomad’s life. Each march, each camp, difiered vet)' 
shghdy from the one before; but they did difier, and we appreciated 
the slight but ever present freshness of our experience as much as 
we appreciated the tiny changes in the flavour of our food. 

We took, besides, a certain pride in the very' slou-ness and the 
piimitive manner of our progress. We were travelling Asia at 
Asia s pace. In Macaulay’s History of England (which had now 
succeeded Aishne Lupin m our mt^ectual regime) he speaks with 
smug Victorian condescension of ‘the extreme difficulcy which 
our ancestors found in passmg fix>m place to place’; and there was 
a certam fascination in rediscovering a layer of experience whose 
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vcn' existence the contemporary world has forgotten. We had 
left the tsvcnticth century’ behind witli the lorncs at Lancliow, 
and now we wxrc up against the immemonal obstacles, the dungs 
which had bothered Alexander and W'orned the men who rode 
with Clunghis Khan — lack of beasts, lack of water, lack of grazing. 
We Were doing die same stages every day that Marco Polo would 
have done if he had branched south from die Silk Road into die 
mountains. 

In all this I felt an obscure pleasure; it may, of course, have 
been partly a kind of snobbishness, but I don t dunk it was. In 
these da3‘s it is difficult to do anything in the old and natural way. 
Nobody in England now walks without putting on fancy dress 
to do it in, and the avoid ‘caravan’ has come to be applied only 
to a stream-lined state-room on wdiccls which you tow' behind a 
fast car. If you go by tram when you imght have gone by air you 
arc certainly cidicr old-fashioned, hard up, or a fool; and anyone 
who travels anj^vhere svidiout a machine of some sort can only be 
advertising something Those sacntific expeditions wdiich scour 
die desert in caterpillar tractors, w'lth film cameras wbrrmg by 
day and broadcast music in the tents at mglit, bring back a mass of 
valuable data; but I doubt if diey know wh.at the desert feels like 
In all else ignorant, we at least knew' tins 

In the routmc of life dicrc w.ts only one extraordinary feature, 
and that W'as how w'cll Kini and I got on We had been 
travelling together for dircc months already, and die journey 
lasted another four; all diis time we were living togedier at the 
closest of quarters in conditions wliicli were often uncomfortable 
and sometunes rigorous. By all die conventions of desert island 
fiction we should have fallen madh' ui love w'idi eacli other; by 
all the laws of human nature we should have driven each odier 
crazy svidi irritation. As it was, we missed these almost equally 
embarrassmg alternatives by a wide inargm. 

I suppose this happy state of affairs was due pardy to a certam 
balance maintained between the differences and die siinilanties m 
our cliaracters If we liad been too much ahke it would have been 
bad; and if we had been completely opposite sorts of people it 
would have been bad too. Wlulc we were outwardly very different 
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\vc had certain fundamental tlimgs in common. The most im- 
portant of tlicsc was a hking for the land of life we were leading. 
We neidicr of us particularly mmded discomfort and uncertainty 
and domg without most of the tilings rvhich civilized people 
consider, or imagme that tlicy consider, essential to the conduct 
ot a rational life; and we both liked fresh air and exercise, of whicli 
we got plenty. We were bodi adaptable and fiirly phlegmatic; 
and v.-e were both fatalists, as all travellers, and cspcaally travellers 
in Asia, ought to be 

Perhaps one of die mam reasons for our getting on so well was 
that Knu always liad a certain friendly contempt for me and I 
always had a sneaking respect for her; both sentiments arose from 
the fact that she was a professional and I was eternally die amateur. 
The contrast shotyed all die time. Knu believed diat die best way 
to get a tlung done was to do it yourself; I believed that the best 
way to get a thmg done was to mducc somebody else to do it. 
It was I who shot the hares; but it was Kini who, noticing that if 
Li or a Mongol skinned diem die hver and kidneys were always 
dirown aivay, taught herself to do the job. If anything wanted 
mending or making fast, if a box needed repacking, if one of tlie 
saddles was coming to bits, it ivas always 1 who said, ‘Oh, diafll 
be all right , alwas-s ICim who experdy ensured diat it would. On 
my side it was partly laziness and partly incompetence; on Kini’s 
It Was the knowledge, acquired fronl experience, of how' im- 
portant the little diings can be. In so far as you can audit a division 
of labour, ours would have worked out somediing like' this: 


I did 

all die shooting 
most of die heavy manual 
.labour 

all the negotiating 
all the unnecessary acceleration 
of progress 

all the talking in Chinese and 
(later) Turki 


Kitii did 
all the cooking 
all die laundering 
all the medical and veterinar)^ 
work 

most of the fraternizing 
most of the talking in Russian 


I suppose I the leader, because I made decisions more quickly. 
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guessed more quickly, knew more quickly what I wanted tlian 
Kim did. But slic did all the work that required skill or applicatiop. 
And almost all the work tliat was distastcftil or auno)nng rather 
iliau merely arduous, the work that gets left undone if diere are 
only second-rate people to do it, we both knew tliat she was, so 
to speak, the better man, and tins knots ledge evened things out 
between us, robbed my automatically dominating position of its 
power to strain our relations. We had complete confidence in 
each othci. 

. We were both reserved by nature, but Kmi was the less taciturn. 
I can only talk nonsense tndi fluenej' and conviction, for .all serious 
subjects, and particularly anadiing to do with myself, seem to me, 
almost as soon as they have been broached, to be not worth 
discussing after all, m any ease I talk badly. But Kuii, in the mood, 
could talk extremely' well and was not restrained from airing her 
-opmions or rcoilling her past by' any inhuman intimation that 
die former were wordilcss and die latter was a bore This w.ts a 
boon to me, for she had an interesting, radicr barbarian mind, 
and her life liad been lived in many places and all sorts of conditions 
Ag.ainst die monotony of scrub and desert, or in the tented candle- 
light, die places .and the people she laiew crowded an all too empty 
stage. Pudovkin's house in jMoscow, die snows of Italy or Austria, 
a l^dly monk in Corsica, the fears of an emigre in Samarkand, 
Alain Gcrbault, the school in Wales where she got her first job, 
a British flagship’s hospitality, die customs of die tunny fleet. 
White Russian taxi-dnvers in Berlin, a trail of gqffes from Pans 
to Peking, stage-fright, the Olympic games — her talk made so 
vivid and so valuable a decoration to the long slow hours diat 
sometimes even I was shamed out of silence into some pawky 
anecdote about an alligator. 

Occasionally we discussed wuthout relish die books we should 
one day' have to write about diis journey'. The prospect of sitting 
down and committing our menioncs to paper w.is welcome^ to 
neither of us; but at least I knew that I could get the homd j’ob 
done quickly, whereas Kim was sure that she could not. Travel 
books m French (at least die ones that 1 have read) are commonly 
more vivid and exclamatory dian travel books in English; and I 
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used to tease Kim by concocting apocrs’phal quotations from licr 
forthcoming svork. ‘Great Scott!' s’ceria Pierre, dont Ic sangfroid 
d’ancien cle% e d'Eton ne sc froissait guere que quand ses projcts. 
sportifs s’ecroulaicnt, ‘Voila mon snnehester qui ne inardic plus' 
Kmi s\as often irntatcd by me; and sometimes when I called 
her a bloody fool I thought I meant it. But we were both essentiaily 
what the Fox-Hunting Man calls ‘solitar}’-muidcd’ and tlie 
dctaclnnent in our natures prevented us from interfenng with cadi 
otlier’s hves, we had come to take each otlicr as much for granted 
as v/e took our horses It was only at times that one svould re- 
member, fieetingly, how valuable the other’s presence wasi how 
trjTiig the journey would have been alone. Perhaps %ve were less 
mdependent of each odicr than we felt. 
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As wc nppioachcd Teijinar it became increasingly obvious that 
\vc should not get much further west without reinforcements of 
some sort Li was leaving us What we needed was a faiiy god- 
mother, somebody like Lu Hwa-pu, somebody who would help 
us and whom wc could trust. Above all we needed information 

— information about the road and information about the situation 
in Southern Sinkiang. 

I had better perhaps recapitulate the relevant parts of our plan 
of campaign. The Tsaidam route would bring us mto Sinkiang 
through the 15,000 foot passes of the Altyn Tagh, whence we 
should drop down into one or other of tlie oases lying south of 
the Talcla Makan Rumours — stale already when we left Peking 

— had alleged tliat the rebel Tungan armies, which, under Ma 
Chung-)Tng, had been repulsed before Urumchi by Sonet Russian 
troops and aeroplanes, were in control of these oases, and wc had 
calculated, ainly enough, that the Tungans, being hostile to the 
U S.S R , hostile to the Provincial Govemment at Urumchi ivhich 
was dominated by the U.S.S.R and hostile or indifferent to Nan- 
king. would ncidicr turn us back because we had not got passports 
for the Province nor imprison us (as several foreign residents of 
Urumchi had been imprisoned) lest sve should bring to the outside 
world news of what was going on 111 Sinkiang Wc even went 
fiirthcr, cliimcrically contending that the Tungans, whom gossip 
and probability alike portrayed as angling for arms from India 
and among ■whom (accordmg to Moscow) T. E Laavrence had for 
some time past been at work, would welcome two spedal cone- 
spondents — one of tliem Bntish — whose rcvclauons might react in 
tlieir favour by discrediting Urumchi and die Russians behmd 
Urumchi. The attitude of the Tungans w'as, it will be seen, a 
crucial factor m our plan 

Our plan was a very good plan to talk about, and not a bad 
plot for a thriller But now that die tunc was coming to put it 
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to the test of execution we could not help wisliing that we laiew-' 
a little more about its chances of success The Tungans^ arc thC". 
fiercest fighters, the cruellest pillagers, and altogether the stormiest* 
petrels in Central Asia All we knew about dieir recent treatment 
of forcigncis was that they had wounded the wife of the British 
Consul-General in Kashgar, captured several missionaries,' and ' 
temporarily paralysed Sven Hcdin’s expedition by comihan- “ 
Jeering his lorries; dicy didn’t sound ver)" hail-fellow-well-met , , 

Were they still in the southern oases? Were they again at war - 
with Urumchi’ What about that impending revolt at Kliotaii of* 
which we had heard at Sian’ To these and odicr questions we badly ' 
needed answers, for aldiough a little danger would have rehevco.' 
the monotony of life we tvcrc neither of us feeling suicidal. 

The answers we lioped to get at Tcijinar, possibly from t\v6 
sources,- certainly from one. Ever)' year, accordmg to the Smigu- •' 
novs, a few Turki merchants came from die southern oases to trade 
at Teijinar, and from diem we could learn roughly how things • 
stood. But there was a chance of somediing 'much better at 
Teijinar, a chance of a source and a fairy godmother rolled mto , 
one in the shape of Borodishin, the Smigunovs’ Cossack friend' 
who has already been mentioned. We carried letters to Borodishin, 
and we knew that if he was there one at least of our greatest dilE' 
culncs — die language difficulty — would be temporarily over 
But was he there’ The odds were against it, for he had last been*' 
heard of two years ago, at a time when the Smigunovs themselves 
were evacuatmg on account of the civil war We questioned 
everyone we met. Some said diere was a foreigner at Teijinar, some 
said there wasn’t; most said they didn’t know The question was 
of supreme importance to us, it looked as if the answer to it might 
make all the difference between success and failure, between 
reaching India and returning (we dreaded this above :J1) by the * 
slow and dreary way that we had come. ‘ - 

^ The Tungans arc Cluncsc Moslems from the North-western Provinces ‘Tungsn * 
^ ^ name given by the Turki inhabitants of Smkiang to Chinese Moslems 

who have settled m or invaded their Province A typical Tungan has a swarthierTacc, 
nose, and generally a more Latm lo'ok about him tlian an ordinary 
raaal difference, which I believe is due to an infusion of 
Turki blood, is not clearly marked m all cases 
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. On May 6t]i, in the middle of the la^t march but one to Tcijinar, 
I realized that sometliing tvas happening tliat had not happened 
for nearly a month. We were going uphill The ground sloped 
, slightly but indubitably, and life became illogicolly more exciting 
.Presently we halted at water for a meal Four or five hlongols 
rode up out of nowhere, and one of tlicm, greeting us, said 
, ‘Ivliarasiio!’ wlncli is Russian for ‘good’ We questioned them 
eagerly. Yes, there was a foreigner, an cross, at Tcijinar, they had 
seen him ilic day before. The odds against us shortened with a rush 

In the evening we rode on, crossing a naked bilhard-tabic of 
sheer desert totvards a hazy sunset. Never had the world seemed 
more silent and more ciiipt)' I was ahead, and not even the 
rhythmic shuffle of the camels’ feet came to m> cars To-morrow, 

I thought, 'we shall at least knov/ something; we shall have some 
light by w’hicli to read our destinies And w hether they are dark 
or fiiir, whether it is retreat or advance, this is at least tlic end of 
Part One. I was not sorry. 

We camped tliat night m an island of diy' grass ivithout water 
or fuel Next morning sve came to dunes again, and beyond 
them to soggy pastures, alive with flocks and antelope and wild 
fowl. This was Tcijinar, but the Russian’s tent was said to be 
two hours fartlicr west, at a place called Arakshatu, we haired 
for tsamba and went on. 

In the cvemng, guided by an old man on a red horse, we reached 
an inlet of the nwrsh whicli ran up to a cluster of bluffs Beyond 
It stood Uvo ■yurts, side by^ side. ‘Oross,’ said the old man, and left 
us. Kini and I put our tired ponies into a canter. At the drumming 
of dicir hoofs die felt hanging over the door of one of die yurts 
avas pushed aside and a white man came out. 

‘Zilravstmite!’ we cried 

He looked at us with incredulity — a squat, stooping figure m 
a skull-cap and an old Russian blouse. Slowly his sad eyes bngh- 
tened, his bearded face broke into a gnn 

0 ‘Welcome,’ lie said in Russian ‘Where the dcadl have you 
come from’’ 
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BORODISHIN TAKES CHARGE 

We had a splendid evening It was a great relief— cspeaaUy. for 
ICim — to be talking Russian agam, to be no longer dependent on 
inv sparse and uncertain Chinese; and it was a great rehef to be 
able, for ahnost the first time since wc had left Pekmg, to speak 
openly of our plans Wc were installed luxuriously m die second 
yurt winch was normally used as a store-room We cooked a duck 
that wc had with us and got out one of our precious bottles of 
brandy and had a gargantuan meal with Borodishin and Wang _ 
Sun-hn, his Chmese partner in trade. Wang both spoke and vTOte 
Russian, and m the rumours of Ins existence which we had picked 
up on the road he had always been referred to in words connotuig- 
great scholarslup and learning; it was strange to meet the tubby, 
insignificant reahty behind our subconscious unage of a tall, nail 
sage. ' ' 

The atmosphere was a good deal mellower than it had an)’ 
right to be The news we had counted on obtaining at Teijmat 
was not obtaniable. Ever smee the outbreak of the civil war ill 
1933 commumcations between Sinkiang and tlie Tsaidam bad 
been cut; no merchants had come through. After tlie first bloody 
rumours silence had fallen, and none could tell what was happening 
beyond the mountains We were as far from bemg able to asseS 
our chances of gettmg further west as wc had been m Peking, < 
nearly three months ago. It was maddemng. ' •' 

No news was unlikely to be good news, but neither of us was 
imnded to turn back We discussed the situation over maps wifo 
Borodisliin, who had volunteered, as soon as -he knew our plans, 
to do all in his power to help us Borodislun said tliat the direct, 
the obvious route to Sinkiang lay tlirough Ghass Kul, whence ^ 
comparatively easy^ road led you up over the Chimen Tagh-and 
doviTi to the oasis of Charklik. But the Tungans, or whoever else 
^ control of the southern oases, ahnost certainly maintained 
a frontier-post on this route, and frontier-posts were institutions 
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wliicli wc, being heavily undcr-passportcd, were anxious to avoid. 
There was, however, said Borodislun, another road, mucli more 
difficult — indeed at this barren season barely negotiable — but 
preferable to tlic first because it was hardly ever used and therefore 
probably not watclicd. To follow it, we must leave the Tsaidam 
fortliwith (an idea which greatly appealed to us) and stnke south- 
west into the mountains, then bear west up the goigcs of the Boron 
Kol, on whose lower waters Tcijitiar was situated, twelve marches, 
Or tlicreabouts, w’ould bnng us to Issik Pakte, where there was a 
Turld eiicampmait Here news of the soutlicni oases would 
surely be available, and if it was of a rcassunng land we could 
, carry on for some rwents’ stages through the mountains and drop 
. dowm on the oasis of Chcrchcn, well to the west of Charkhk. 
Borodisliin said that he would willmgly act as our guide as far as 
ilssik Pakte, but he coidd hardly come furtlicr, for he had no 
, papers of any sort and White Russians m Sinkiang had a low sur- 
vival-value. It was good to know, when we' went to sleep that 
iniglit, that tliough we should stdl be tabng our fences blind we 
were at least going to get a run for our money It was all we asked 
’. It took us eight daj s to make our preparations The sun shone, 
'and wc led a plaad, uneventful life m shorts The more we saw 
of Borodisliin die more we liked him. ‘ Uii brave homne,' ICim 
;had guessed at our first encounter, and that w.ts exaedy what he 
turned out to be. He was about fifty, and came of a respectable 
■family in Akmohnsk. In the Great War he had seen senuce on 
the European front, but the outbreak of the Revolution foimd 
him in Siberia and he became an N.C O. in the Wlute Army 
commanded by Aimcnkov, who for all lus bravura seems to have 
>bcen easdy the least hopeless — except for Kolchak — of the White 
leaders in eastern Russia and who had ccrtamly inspired in Boro- 
dislun a toucluiig devotion At last his forces — ragged, typhus- 
ridden, and disillusioned — accepted their fate, abandoned dicir 
svild plans for further resistance to the Reds, and were penmtted 
to enter Cliinese territory by' way of the Tien Shan on condition 
,that they laid down their arms. 

Most of the men drifted dosvn tlirough Kansu towards the coast, 
,but Annenkov stayed for a time in Suikiang and Borodishm 
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Stayed witli him. Then Annenkov moved further afield, " 
betrayed by Feng Yu-lisiang to So^^ct agents in Outer Mongolia, . 
and shot Borodishm, after tradmg m Ih and Dzungaria, eventually 
wandered down to join Smigunov in the Tsaidam. He had been 
m the hills bu^oiig up yaks’ tails when the Sinigunovs went east 
with Norm, and the accounts and papers relating to the trading 
concern had been left iwtli Wang Sun-hn, who was therefore 
technically Borodisliin’s superior. Tliey seemed to get on well 
enough together, but from dungs that Borodisliin said I knew 
that Wang’s dommation rankled. We were die first Europcans'he 
had seen for tw'o years; liis was a terribly desolate life. Widi us 
he was always cheerful, or at any rate tranquil, but you had an 
awful feeling that perhaps lus heart was breaking slowdy. When 
he first came mto Sinkiang he wrote to his wife and children in 
Siberia, telling them to jom him on Chinese territory. Preparaaons 
were started at bodi ends, and diey were actually on their way to 
die fironticr when liis letters suddenly ceased to be answered; a 
httle later he was adnsed m a roundabout way diat for their sakes 
It would be better if he gave up tr^'mg to get in touch with them. 
That was in 1927. He still yearned for them, still (sometimes) 
had hopes diat he would sec them agam; he spoke of them im- 
passively, but it was easy to guess how large diey loomed in his 
life. He smoked a Mongol pipe incessandy. ‘I never used to smoke 
at all,’ he told us ‘But when I got that last news about my wife 
I started, because it seemed to make things easier. I shall stop, 
when we are together agam.’ 

It took us ver)’’ httle tmie to discover diat none of the Mongols 
would lure us camels for a journey firom whicli camels were by 
no means certain to return; if we were to get ammals at all, we 
should have to buy them. The Prmce of Teijinar was away, but 
die day after we arrived an emissary came from his twenty-year- 
old son, requesting us to visit him; he asked for a day’s notice, 
and we had hearteiung snsions of a mutton feast,' a htde post- 
prandial hagghng, and the speedy purchase of four fine camels. 

‘ We said that we would come the next day. 

Washed and brushed and dressed in clothes which rmght by a 
long stretch of a tramp’s imagmation have been called presentable, 
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wc set out in tlic niomuig, accompanied by Wang Sun-lin on a 
Camel It was a hot day and w c had a two hours’ ride back to die 
yurts of Teijinar; we had purposch made a hght breakfast lest, 
when the time came for feasting, we should be unable to distend 
ourselves V. idi the zest which avilita demanded. By die time we 
reached the Prince’s tents our hunger \\ as in its pnmc, had not begun 
to stale and numb itself and lose us edge as we foimd it used to at 
the end ofa long march. We looked forward keenly to die audience. 

It took place m a yurt which was bigger and more magnificent 
dian most, and outside wliicli we discarded our whips, as custom 
decrees you must.* Along the walls were stacked painted chests 
which dearly belonged to some part of Turkistan, and there were 
carpets both from China .and Khotan The old Prince’s son sat 
opposite the door, with elders and notables squattmg m two 
convergent ranla on cidicr hand He was a handsome, surly 
young man witli a pout, who sat lolhngly .and made no outward 
show of courtesy. We took humble places near die door and 
paid our compliments through Wang. Then I went up, feclmg 
hkc a diild widi a mayoral bouquet, and presented our cards, 
laid reverently athwart a ceremonial scarf, and after diem our 
presents, with anodicr scarf. They were not, I freely adnut, very 
good presents; they consisted of a knife, a pack of cards, and a 
box of dgarettes. The young pruice’s face showed diat he had 
hoped for something better from such fabulous bemgs. 

Tea Was served, with ranad butter in it; but not very much 
tea, and the neat, alluring, golden piles of tsamba which stood 
about the felts in wooden bowls were left uiviolatc. We eyed 
them wistfully, and the long sdcnccs were more dian once broken 
by poignant internal whimiyings from the distmguished strangers. 
Laboriously, dirough Wang, we answered the usual questions, 
made die usual polite remarks; but the atmosphere was cold and 
tRipropidous, and when we liad fimshed identifying ourselves 
conversation languished. I brought out a tube of quicksilver from 
a broken thermometer and played with the stuff idly, hopmg to 
capture at least their curiosity, but the foolish gambit failed, and 
We told Wang to open negotiations for the camels 
^ You may not wlustle m a yurt, cttlicr. 
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He did; a flicker of intelligence and interest passed through tlie\ 
dour assembly. But we soon saw that tilings were not going well; 
the young prmce’s fece was surher than ever, and Wang looked 
rueful The talk dragged on. The pnnee asked an impossible price 
and wanted payment m sohd silver W'hich (as no doubt he knew), 
we had not got. At last, in disgust, ave closed the intennew,. 
exchanged frigid farewells, and rode hungrily home. Next day we 
learnt tliat the young pnnee had sent out mt^engers forbidding 
all his subjects to sell us camels 
The question of camels apart, neither Elmi, who had hved 
among the Kirghiz m the Tien Shan, nor I, who had travelled 
more cursorily m Mongolia, coidd find in our experience a parallel 
for such treatment of guests by a nomad. Perhaps our presents- 
were too small. Perhaps we w'erc too meanly dressed, too poorly' 
attended Perhaps he took a dishke to our faces. Whatev'cr the 
cause of his resentment, the young prince did himself no ‘ good, , 
and us no harm. He badly needed dollars, as Borodishin knew;' 
his fatlicr had to pay annual tribute to Sining, and the Chinese 
chd a good deal more than protect their owm mterest in assessing 
the cash value of a payment made m land Moreover, we got our 
camels The news of the embargo haij hardly reached us when we 
received a call from die most venerable of the young prince s 
entourage, whom we had coiyecturally identified as the Prune 
Minister. The Prime Minister was a shrivelled but vigorous old 
man with a long, tapering silver beard and a humorous eye; he 
was also a camel-fancier in a big way, and after much circuitous 
talk over the fire in Borodishin’s yurt we knew that the Prune 
Mimster s loyalty to Ins Master’s son w'as no match for his commer- , 
cial sense. 

In the end, for an average price of about ,^4, we bought one 
good camel from him and three more from a Mongol-Clunese, 
half-caste called Yanduk. Yanduk, ’who seemed to be a promment 
figure in these parts, w'as the man who had ofiered me camels 
at Dzunchia, and from him we learnt of Li’s mistake, and how it 
lost us ten days; when we remembered that a^v^ul week at 
orno Khantara and the wasted time at Gorumu we cursed our luck.' 
All this, of course, took time; and it took rime — because all 
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tlic yurts lay so far apart — to buy the primitive packsaddlcs and 
the ropes, and a frcsli supply of barley for die hones and of tsaniba 
for ourselves. Mcanwlulc we lazed about, reading Macaulay and 
writing a furdicr salvo of farewell litters which were to be sent 
out to Tunghwang when next a caravan should go that way; 
dicsc reassuring cli'usions are soil, unfortunately, ui die post. I 
made a few' successful raids on a patch of marsh, two or diree 
miles aw’ay, w'hich housed duck and snipe .and a number of am- 
phibious pheasants. In the evenmg the tavo horses, led by the 
punctual Slalom, came up to the yurts from die bog m avliich 
they had been cropping die rare blades of fresh grass and drew a 
half-ration of barley. Redshanks called in die dusk, and dogs, far 
away, barked at die herdsmen coming home. The sun dropped 
below die horizon widiout flamboyance We w'cnt into die yurts 
to dine and talk and play our three records on a collapsible gramo- 
phone some six inches in diameter. We were gettmg to know 
diem pretty well 

Li left for Nomo Kliantara on die durd day We paid him off 
— he had been scrs'Uig us for a wage of ten dollars (about 15s ) 
a mondi — and made him a present of money and gave him 
various tnvial dungs (among them a photograph of die 
Lama) which he had long coveted. At Tcijinar he had traded 
some tobacco diat he had with him for two fox-skins, and he seemed 
well pleased W’ith his journey. For the last time we laughed as he 
mounted his pregnant camel, for the last time — perplexed to the 
end at this obscure joke — he laughed politely back Then he rode 
away. He had been very loyal; we were so green, such mnocents, 
that he could have taken adv.antagc of us m any number of 
but he never did. He w'as rough and ignorant, but he liad a kin 
of clumsy courtesy towards us, and though I dunk he thought us 
mad he seemed to have our interests genumcly at heart It was sa 
to realize that we should never see his unattractive face 
with the eye-slits so narrowed by the sun and W'md that you la 
the feeling he was bhnd; sad, even, to be immune for ever rom 
the sudden bursts of harsh song widi wluch he emphasize rat ler 
than reheved the monotony of the march. He had been a goo 
friend to us. 
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At last cvcrvtliing was nearly ready. Wc collected great armfuls 
of scrub for fuel and devoted a day to fr)ung little cubes of dough, 
die successors to our original supply of bisaiit. On die edge of the 
desert bchmd the bluffs I shot an antelope. That was the biggest, 
die most scandalous, of all my flukes with die rook nfle; she was 
just under 400 paces away and I got her m die head It was a good 
omen and, better still, assured us ten days’ supply of meat. Bani 
made shashlik on die cleaning-rod and wc spent our last evening 
at Teijuiar m feasting. 

The next day, just before noon, we started. No Mongol W'ould 
come wnth us We loaded up, said good-bye to Wang Sun-lin, 
and rode away from die yurts, past the bluffs, and out into a 
shmimeruig desert of piedmont gravel beyond wludi, formidable 
and mysterious, a great wall of mountains challenged the sky. 

It was May i5di. We had been exaedy three niondis on the 
road to India. 
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NO PICNIC 



CHAPTER I 


THE GORGES OF THE BORON KOL 

It was a hot still day. The sun heat down and mirage watcnslily 
streaked the periphery ot our field of vision. The "little caravan 
of four camels, two pomes, and three humans craw led pumls 
across tliat cmpr\- place towards the mountains Not a rock not 
a tuft of senib, was seen in the naked desert, here was the starkest 
desolation. , 

' We Were not oppressed by it The horses, underfed still, but 
fresh after tlieir eight davs’ rest, moved easily, and it was pleasant 
to be able to steer a straiglit course instead of bcnig forced into a 
scries of southerly detours by die sprawling marsh We scamicd 
curiously the gashed .and non-committal faces of die mountains 
ahead; we were immensely glad to have done with the Tsaidam 
The four camels began to assert their personalities, .and we noted 
diat the last — the one we had bought from tlic Prime Minister 
— lived up to Yaiiduk’s disparaging description of him. ‘He has 
a bad heart,’ Yanduk h.ad said, and sure enough the camel kicked 
at the horses when dicy followed him too close, dicrc was an 
intractable and mutinous air about him 

After five hours we struck die Boron Kol, here floavuig dis- 
pencdly, its waters opaque and yellow avith silt, and presendy 
climbed a asTind-hardened ndge of dunes on to anodicr shelf of 
desert. We had been riding in our shirt-sleeves, but now a haze 
obscured die sun and a avind began, gently at first, to plague us. 

I put on a leather jacket with a zip fastener, but Greys, who was 
touchy and nervous if I did 3 n}'dnng unusual in the saddle, in- 
continendy bolted. I let him gallop until (1 hoped) he felt a fool, 
then finished putting on die jacket; but m the process the fastener 
had dislocated itself and the wind, which was fast increasing in 
strcngdi, found a vital chink m my defences. 

It was a bitter wind The hot hours behmd us were forgotten; 
m twenty minutes we had ridden out of one season into another. 

A dun, vaporous, impalpable w.t11 marched up across die sk)' and 
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bore slowly down on us from the west. From the dunes pale 
WTithing snakes of sand licked out across die dark grey desert, and 
almost before xve realized what was happemng the sand storm \yas 
upon us The moimtains vanished. We could see no more dian 
thirty' or forty yards, and our faces were stung as diough- by 
innumerable, unceasing blow’S from an mvisiblc hair-brush. It 
was far too cold to ndc. We dismounted and trudged with -half 
shut eyes under the lee of die camels. Borodishin, hunched bn 
the leader, followed w'idi difficulty' an old famt track made by' 
amnials in single file The wmd screamed vindictively'. 

Dusk fell unnoticed; ofily my watch registered the approach of 
night in diat unnatural twilight But presendy' die wmd lost 
something of its turbulence, the air was no longer frill of sand, 
and w'c found that w'c were coming m under a strange, comcal 
lull, oddly pattenicd with sheets of black rock. Night was nearly 
on us. At the foot of the hill a broad ravine yawned obscurely 
on our left, and a steep slanting track led us don'll into a patch of 
sparse scrub beside die swift but soupy current of the Boron Kol. 
Wc made camp gropingly m the darkness, cooked ourselves a 
meal, and went to sleep full of curiosity' to sec, next morning, 
what sort of a place dus w'as 

That pleasure ivas, how'ever, deiued us We rose^ at four to find 
that snow was falhng heavily; the world was veiled again. While 
the kettle hoiled I caught and saddled die horses, and after tsamba 
Borodishin and 1 loaded the camels. Tins was a task rcqmnng- 
strengdi and skill, in the former Borodishin and in die latter I was' 
deficient. Borodishin had a weak heart, wliicli is no asset on a' 
journey made at altitudes rangmg from 9000 to 15,000 feet, and 
W'C did all wc could to spare him violent exertion. I am unliandy' 
'Wth ropes and had studied too superficially the Mongol tnck of 
lashing boxes and sacks on to the straw-stu&d packsaddles which 
squeeze the humps on either side. Still, we managed well enough 
in spite of numb fingers and slippery' cords, and I was pleased to 
be doing a htde honest work; it made me feel less of a tourist, 
less of an amateur. 

“Wc led the aiumals up out of die ravine, on the lip of which' 
^ a minor bhzzard met us Again it was too cold to ride, and we 
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Stamped mechanically along Avitli oiu chins on our chests, reflecting 
that we were not going to sec nnicli of the Altyn Tagh as long 
as ch'matic conditions made it impossible to keep our c)cs open 
But after a couple of hours the wind dropped and tlic sun came out. 
We found ourselves crossing a bleak tableland towards a sudden 
jagged cluster of little peaks which the Mongols called — aptly 
enough, we tliought — the Black Cold Mountains Widi as- 
tonishing rapidity the snow vanished. The world turned from white 
to streaky, then from streaky to drab, the ground steamed a little, 
and the storm was forgotten. 

Borodishin took the camels along at a good pace; we were 
inarching faster than we had ever marched before We dropped 
dowm imdcr tlie steep clifis whicli here enclosed die river The 
track was narrow and at limes mildly d.angerous; its giddier 
passages were marked by little obos erected by tlic superstitious 
Rounding a comer one of the camels bumped his load agamst the 
overhanging wall of rock and for one sickenuig moment lurched out 
over a nasty drop before he recovered himself We were glad when 
the valley widened slightly and we could niarcli above the gorge 

After a stage of nine hours we halted in another patch of scrub 
"which provided fuel and a mmimum of grazing Here there 
were a few antelope, the first living creatures, widi the exception 
of two extremely small lizards, that we had seen since leaving 
Teijiiiar. While we made camp it began to snow again, and tlie 
tent was colder than it had been for ■weeks 

At dawn next day we loaded the camels under a windless sky 
in which the stars -were dying; the fiist two hours of the march 
were brilliant and idyllic. Then, widiout warmng, another snow- 
storm hit us, and once more we tramped with numb feet and 
stiff faces, silent automata plastered in front with white. When 
the snow stopped the wind continued, blustenng down on us, 
stinging us with sand, making a drudgery of the march. We 
passed, on the southern bank, a little tributar}' called Ussu 
or IGzil Su, the former a Mongol and the latter a name 

meaning tlic Red Paver; it w.is tins stream that dyed the Boron 
Kol ochre with silt and above its point of confluence the mam 
river was relatively pure. We made camp at Tashpi, a place wiierc , 
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a fort-Iikc mound stuck up out of tlic scrub in tlie river bed. 
Borodislun vas troubled by lus heart and we gave him some 
valerian That was another cold camp, but we were making 
good going and morale was high. 

The next dav was frosty, bnlhant. and mercifully vdndless. At 
noon we met two Mongols on camels, die first human beings we 
had seen for four da-j-s and one of them, accordmg to Borodishin, 
the son of the Pnnie Mimstcr. He was a pleasant boy, widi a 
lamb peeping biblically out of lus sbcepslcm robe. Guided by 
him, we crossed the river, which here ran diffusely m a wde, 
shallow bed, die camels floundered al.amungly m one or two bad 
patches of quicksand. Ahead of us we could see diree yurts. As 
we made for them a queer thmg happened; Grc)s gave out. Jt 
was as diough he had suddenly lost all liis strengdi. I got oflF and 
dragged him .along, slowly and \wth difficulty, wondermg what 
could be die matter. It was true that we had been doing long 
stages, but not long enough to worn' a horse acclimatized by 
six weeks’ marclung, besides, I had done a good part of them on 
foot. He was underfed, but no more underfed dian Slalom. His 
collapse was ma’stenous as well as disheartening. When I got mto 
camp we decided to he up the next day, partly to rest Greys and 
pardy because we hoped to mduce one of die local Mongols to 
come with us to help with the loaduig and die work in camp. 

The idle day was welcome. The sun shone. The History’ of 
Etiglatid was extremely exciting, and dierc was nodimg to do, 
except fiord tune to time catch the camels before they strayed too 
far. Borodishin opened negotiations wnth die Mongols. None of 
diem wanted to come wnth os, for it was a bad season to take a 
camel on diis barren road and m any case they had their hands 
full 'undi dieir flocks. But in the end one of them, a middle-aged 
man widi a sour, puckered face, signed on as far as Issik Paktc in 
return for a high wage, paid in advance. The Chmese Repubhe 
can have few remoter subjects dian die inhabitants of these yurts, 
and only one dimg there reflected Clunesc influence, this was a 
large stone whidi the Mongols brought Math them and on which' 
diey proceeded to nng our dollars. Luckily these were all good,- 
an unusual circumstance m Chma 
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Wc had meant to start at darra the next day, winch was May 
20tli, but our Mongol was at his devotions, praying for an aus- 
picious journey, and his devotions were protracted It was 6.30 
Dcforc wc moved off. Grej'S seemed better, and Slalom was on 
top of his fonn; ICini, in fact, cut a voluntary while gaOopmg 
after die camels. The Mongol joined us with two ndmg camels 
— one for himself and one for Borodishm’s return journey — and 
a yearling camel calf whicli, from its thin, flat head and serpentine 
, neck, was always knomi as die Lizard The Lizard tv as a creature 
of indescribably desolate appearance; it trailed along behind the 
caravan, dropping ever further and furdier astern, until suddenly it 
would become alive to its forlorn situation, pull itself together, 
and come lolloping after its mother with ludicrous anxiety Like 
all the other ammtds it got verj’ litde to cat, and one day it picked 
up a huge white bone and earned it pathetically in its moiidi for 
-Several hours. It was die silliest animal to watch diat you can 
imagine. 

In die middle of die morning wc sighted geese m a patcli of 
' marsh by the river. They were reasonably tame, and my first shot 
wounded one wliich flew staggenngly away and settled on die 
opposite bank; in die end, a^tcr a long-range bombardment, I 
waded across and retneved him Kim had waited for me and, 
since Greys hated anydiing dead, I gave die goose to her But 
necrophobia w^as rife that mommg; Slalom went off m a pamc, 
buckmg madly, and Kmi took her second toss that day. Finally 
I slung die corpse on my saddle, .and Greys’ dislike of it increased 
liis pace, which was already begimimg to flag ominously 

In contrast to die former marches, the tnornuig was very hot, 
and wc broke die stage, which was an extra long one, by halting 
for dircc hours under some jagged bluffs which looked white and 
somehow Afnean in the strong sunhght Wc plucked the goose, 
workmg in relays, ate some tsamba, and went on Soon after- 
wards wc sighted for die first omc a new and much larger kind 
of antelope, their scientific name I do not know, but Hedm calls 
them orongo. I smped diem fruidcssly at long range, skirmislimg 
on die flank of the caravan while Kini led Greys. But Greys was 
not easy to lead to-day; die old lassitude was creeping over lum. 
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and we only managed to finish tlic stage by dragging liim along 
behind Slalom wlnlc I tlireatcned his quarters wntli a wiiip/ 1 felt 
sad and cxliausted Poor httlc horse! I remembered tlic fiendish 
vigour with which he had so often bucked me off and wjslied 
tliat he might recover some part of it now. 

Tlic wmd was up again and httlc local storms of ram and dust 
were scourmg tlic valley when we trailed slowly down a long grey 
slope of desert into a patcli of sere grass. It was an hour’s march 
short of tlic place wc were m.aking for, but Greys was all in and 
two of the camels were shovsnng signs of weakness. For the first 
time we had an intimation that perhaps, after all, this journey was 
to be no picmc. 
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Borodisidn diagnosed Gref's’ collapse as being due to the fresh 
grass he had eaten at Teijinar. There had been htdc enough of it 
' in all conscience; but according to the Mongols the first fresh grass 
of the year always weakens horses. There was nothing we could 
do about it. ' 

Next day we gave botli horses a little barley before we moved 
off, and 1 tied Greys on beliind the last camel There were a lot of 
the new antelope about — the bucks veiy handsome, with long 
black horns, black faces, dun flanks, and wlutish forequarters. The 
rook rifle had achieved some fantastic results, but it was too niucli 
to expect it to knock over ammals of tins size, so I slung it on my 
back in reserve and took tlic .44 along as well Alas' the fifteen- 
year-old ammunition avas well past its prime; I could liave made 
better practice avith a boav and arroav The httlc herds streamed 
gallantly past, astonished but unliarmcd; there avere no casualties, 
and I never used the .44 again 

Near the place aa'herc ave had camped there avas a f burwl 
ground — a big, flat-topped mound avith eiglit or mne snitm tombs 
on it; above eacli a black yak’s tail hung from the top of a po e. 
These tombs, and the fact that all place-names m the Boron o 
valley had a Turki as avell as a Mongol version, seem to m icate 
' that what is noav Teijmar Mongol temtory avas once inhabite y 

Turki hunters from Sinkiang. 1 j j 

Presently the bright mormng clouded and a strong liea aviii 
sprang up. The going avas sandy, avalking ceased to be a pleasure 
and became hard work. We had to ford the river av ^te it 
a sharp bend betaveen tavo cliffs, and I begged a lift on o 
crupper. At length, after about five hours, I sw.frIoave my 
gave up battling with the avind, and mounted the Mongo ^ sp 
camel after he had rcm'oved a saddlebag which containe 
prayer-book; he could not read the prayer-book, ut ' ea 
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was too sacred to be sat on. I discovered tliat to ride a thin camel 
bare-back is one of die least agreeable methods of locomotion. , 
On die next day the wind had gone and sunsliine tempered the 
desolation Snow peaks stood up bravely on our left. -The rivet 
up here was frozen, and from time to time the ice cracked loudly, 
making a report which W'ould have justified more romantically- 
minded travellers in believing, or at any rate in saying, that dicy 
had been sniped by bandits Antelope and wild' asses roamed 
the terraces of iron-hard desert, subsisting on heaven knows what. 
In die middle of a hot morning I found a buck djong by a litde 
stream and fimshed him off with a .22 bullet in the neck; but wc 
did not like to touch meat which wa^presumably diseased. Further 
on, after shooting a good deal worse than usual, I knocked over 
a yearling buck at 150 yards (it w'.as easily the closest shot I ever 
had at an antelope), he was hit far back, but after an ignominious 
chase I killed him and wc halted to skin liim and to rest die animals. 
Alas, wc found on his huid quarters, under die skin, a colony of 
a dozen great bugs, the size of slugs and so unattractive in appearance 
diat in a fit of unwonted squeamishness we waived our claim to 
their leavings. The Mongol accounted for diem by saying that 
they Were die descendants of a certain fly' wliich lay's its eggs under 
die skin when the beasts arc in bad condition. 

Soon after noon wc went on, I tried a lot of long shots w'ithout 
success, which was a pity' since we were getting short of meat. 
We came to a tract of marshy ground above which a few terns 
swooped and cluttered. To me, w'ho am no great omidiologisC 
they looked very' much like common tenis; it seemed strange to 
find such buds 13,000 or 14,000 feet above sea-level. They arc 
fiurly' common in the Sinkiang oases, 10,000 feet lower down. 

After seven hours’ walkmg I apphed for another lift on the spare 
camel, but this time die Mongol, who was an ungracious sort of 
man, olyected diat we had only' paid hue for the use of it on 
Borodishin s return journey. Hoping to make him lose fece, I told 
Borodishm to ask him how much he charged for half an hour; 
I fear the irony' was lost on one who can have had only a very 
vague idea of what half an hour was, but at any' rate I got my 
excruciating ride for the rest of the stage. In a cold and Ibweniig 
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dusk wc halted at a place where Uicre should have been nrass- 
.but the wind (according to Borodishm) had done away with it,’ 
d as fuel was also scarce we made a cheerless camp. 

II TTr *1 23rd, a bad time was had by 

ail. ^ c left the Boron Kol. winch here bends to the south, and 
marched north-west across an empty grey shelf of desert some 
i4iOOO or 15,000 feet above sea-level, according to our maps 
A tew sm^ troops of asses manoeuvred, shy and' cunous, on our 
fl^iks, trailing neat little clouds of dust; tlieir runs curved and 
m cnected bewildenngly on die otherwise trackless ground. 

gain there was a head wind to pepper as remorselessly widi dust, 
^1 • die marmots the burrows from die thresholds of 

Winch they whistled at us petulantly 

Greys tmled miserably behind the camels, dragging on his 
eadrope, his condition nulhfied for me whatever compensations 
le m^ch might have had. They would in any case have been 
. • 8 °ing was sandy, and an endless battle with the wind 
^cd the body and irked the mind; the world for once seemed 
narsli. Shortly after noon we sighted through the dus't-haze die 
range of hills for which we were headed; Borodishm and the 
L because of the haze had had nodiing to steer by, 

had been doubtful of their bcanngs and were much relieved when 
thev made out a conical black hillock guardmg tlie entrance to a 
vaJJey. Thats where the spnng is,’ said Borodishin. ‘Only ten 
miles more.’ 


Three hours later we were entering the valley. Greys seemed 
to be on his last legs I had to beat him to keep him moving at aU, 
a thing I hated doing; it was not his fault that his strength had 
valley narrowed and we began to climb. I had a vague 
feeling that something was wrong; Borodishm was looking about 
him with perplexity and die Mongol maintamed a silence which 
might have been armour for a sense of guilt. 

^Where’s the spring?’ 

A litde further 011,^ said Borodisliin; but Ins voice was uncertain. 

Greys was dragging so hard on the last camel that I took the 
^radrope myself and pulled lum up the liiU by mam force with 
5 ani whipping in; it was hard work at this altitude and at the end 
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of a long march. Wc climbed slowly up to a little col, and found 
the camels halted. ‘We’re lost,’ said Borodishin. ‘Tliis.is the.’ 
wrong valley. I can’t find the spring.’ He was rattled. ' ' 
We sent the Mongol up a steep hill on our left to spy the ground 
and meanwlulc gave the animals a rest. A sudden hailstorm broke' 
on a situation comfordcss enough already. There W’as a little 
barley m the bottom of Grey’s nosebag (he was a lisdess cater,' 
these days) and I gave this to him and he revnved slightly. The , 
Mongol came down to report a small salt lake beyond the HU, - 
but dus landmark meant nothing cither to him or to Borodishin; 
and wc turned nght-handed and slanted down to the foothills. 
For nvo or tlirec hours more we marched tod countermarched ‘ 
foohshly, establishing nodung save that the black hillock was the 
vTong black luUock. At dusk we gave it up and halted in a water- 
less guUy; we had been going hard for nearly tsvelvc hours. 

This, I know, is my cue for oght-lipped heroics, for a grim 
portrayal of the agonies of mind and body; but, though our plight, 
perhaps sounds senous on paper, in fact it was nothing of the sort. 
Wc were indeed lost, but only by a small margin; it was reasonably 
certain that we should be able to pick up our bearings next day. 
As for being without water, that was no senous matter on these - 
chill uplands, and only really affected us because you cannot cat 
tsamba without soakmg it and we had nodiing else with us that 
we could eat uncooked. The whole thing only amounted to missing 
a meal at a moment when a meal w'^ould have been particularly' 
welcome, and you can hardly expect to cross Central Asia without 
occasionally experiencing mconvcniences of dus kind. 

It was so great a luxury to have stopped marcHng that we did 
not feel very sorry for ourselves. We drank a litde brandy and 
evolved a repulsive dish by mixing tsamba with melted mutton fat 
and Worcester sauce; empty though w'e were, w'e could not get 
much of diis down. But wc w^ere dog-tired, and found reward 
enough for our exertions in the dehghtful process of going to sleep. - 

I awoke after it was light next day, horribly conscious of inner 
conflict between the brandy and the mutton fat. Edni was dili- 
gendy scraping a layer of snow off the tent into the cooking pot; 
it looked as if there might be enough, when it was melted, for naif ' 
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a cup of tea all round. Borodtslim and the Mongol %vere already 
out on a reconnaissance, and at eight o’clock Aey returned m 
triumph. The spring had been located. We were no longer lost. 

> Without svairing to melt the snov/ we collected tlic scattered 
animals, loaded up, and moved off. Ninety mmutes’ march brought 
us to the spring, beside which there was a rcccndy evacuated 
tent-site. Tlicrc was also a little grass, and we decided to he up for 
a day for die sake of the horses I was feeling queer and had a 
ndicuJous suspicion that I had strained my heart die day before. 
We spent most of an uneventful day in our sleeping bags, for snow 
was falling and it tvas ver)' cold. We dmed sumptuously; noodles 
had never tasted better. 
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Two more marches brought us to Issik Pakte. The first was a 
long one. All tlirough a &ttcr frosty morning we slanted down 
from the hills. There was a faint track of sorts, and the bleached 
skeletons of ammals wliich decorated it at intervals we viewed wth 
an mterest less acadeimc dian heretofore. A long stretch of sandy 
desert brought us to a marsh alive with antelope and asses. Greys 
had started well, but by die end of the march I once more had the 
heart-breaking task of dirashing him along; wc only just got him 
mto camp. 

The camels were weakening too, but wc were now only a short 
stage from Issik Pakte and in the middle of the next morning we. 
sighted the encampment. Half a dozen dilapidated ^nirts stood 
scattered on the shore of a small salt lake under the towering snov's 
of the Karyaghde; beyond them a cluster of domed mud tombs 
were surmounted by tall poles from each of which a yak’s tail 
drooped hke a dark plume. Wc had seen no human beings, let alone 
habitadons, for five days, and wc felt veiy excited. The Mongol, - 
raising a point of etiquette, directed strongly to my' arriving on 
foot, so for tlic sake of tlic expedition’s dignity I mounted poor 
Greys for the last tune. Groggily, but full of hope and curiosity, 
the htde C3ra\'an picked its way through the marsh towards the 
dwellings of a new race. 

It is difficult, now, to remember what we expected of the Turkis; 
but from travelling with the Chmesc, who are invariably con- 
temptuous and invariably afraid of their neighbours, I am sure I 
looked — qmte wrongly — for something formidable, for evidence 
of cruelty and of courage, in the men who came to meet us. Their 
appearance was certainly wild. They wore cloth coats hned with 
sheep’s wool, cut less volurrunously than the Mongols’ robes; 
their feet were protected by crude moccasins made of sldns, and 
their legs were cross-gartered like the legs of Ancient Britons. 
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Some wore skull-cnps, others fur-lined hats, and a few a kmd 
of turban. 

Their flees, blackened by exposure, were startlingly un-Mon- 
goloid. Their straight or aquiline noses, their eyes whicli did not 
slant and some of winch were grey, the whole set of their features 
gave us a momentar)^ feelmg of being almost back m Europe, we 
had botli seen men not so very different from these m die Caucasian 
backwoods. Most of diem were bearded, and two or three had 
reddish hair. The women up here went uiivedcd, diougli diat is 
not the usual Turki practice. 

Borodishin had been here before, and we were welcomed with 
a certain incredulity by his old acquaintances We pitched die 
tent on a little island of dr)' ground beside die yurts and got inside 
It — for snow was falling — to await developments Borodishin had 
disappeared into one of the yurts with the Turkis; we were agog 
with cpriosity and could not help wondenng why we had not 
been intnted too, for it is usual to offer visitors at least a cup of 
tea on their .tmv'al at your camp. The reason presendy appeared; 
the Turlas had not got a cup of tea. 

It sounds a small thing, but in its implications lay a threat to 
our plans and the prolongation of uncertainty. The Turkis had no 
tea, and no flour cidier, because for two years no merchants had 
come dirough to Issik Pakte from Sinkiang; ever smcc die out- 
break of die’ civil war in 1933 die htde commumty by die salt 
lake had been cut off from its only source of supply, and for many 
months now these pe6ple had been livuig entirely on die meat of 
antelopes and wild asses, washed down widi red pepper boiled in 
water. Fate, in fine, was playing die same tnck on us that it had 
played at Tcijinar. We had travelled for three and a half months; 
we were, according to the map, actually inside the borders of 
Smkiang, and yet for all we knew about the dispositions of the 
Tungans, on which our hopes of reaching India depended, we 
might still have been in die Legation Quarter in Pehng 
We were tired of blind man’s buff and we had reached a phase 
of the journey dunng which the game could no longer be played 
in an entirely carefree spint, but retreat was unthinkable. Boro- 
dishin set about inducing the Turkis to prowde us with a guide 
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as far as the next inhabited place, which was called Dash Malghun • 
and lay some ten or welvc arduous marches further west. The 
Turkis were afraid and none of them wanted to come; but 
Borodishin told them tliat we were very exalted hind of people—; 
close relaovcs, as a matter of fact, of the King of England — and 
the prospect of being able to buy flour at Bash Malghun svith the 
dollars they would cam from us was a powerful incentive. In the 
end tss'o of them signed on. 

Issik Pakte conformed to the Tsaidam tradition of belonging to 
one place, being situated in another place, and being inhabited by 
the people of a diird. The map put it inside Sinldang; but it was 
recogmzed locally as being part of tlie territory of the Teijinar 
Mongols, and tlic only wsitor for the last tsvo years had been an 
emissary’ sent up by' the Prince of Teijinar who was pardonably 
cunous to know if any'body still lived at Issik Pakte. The Turkis 
arc a spineless race. Their civilization is based on the oasis, and. 
tlie oasis IS based on an irrigation sy’stcm which makes its inhabitants 
less dependent on the climate than any other agriculturalists in the 
world. Although the annual rainfall in the Tanm Basin is Very 
nearly' nil, the snows on the mountains which surround it nielt 
punctually' every summer and the oases accordingly offer ' a life 
which is easy and not m the least uncertain. The Turki’s only 
troubles are political. 

With pohucal troubles he is lU-qualtfied to cope. The oases in 
which he leads his aimless, devout, and unaspiring life are for the 
most part separated by tracts of desert, and accordingly impose on 
their inhabitants a parocliial and disunited oudook. There has 
really been no need for the Chinese to put their immemorial 
colonial pohey' of Divide et iinpera into practice; nature has done it 
ibr them Nothing is more typical of the Turkis of Sinkiang than 
the fact that the only collective name by’ which they are known 
is the nickname of Chant’ o, meaning ‘turbaned-head’, bestowed on 
them by' their conquerors. They refer to themscls’es merely as 
‘Moslems’; they seem to have the niimmum of racial consciousness, 
and although they form something like eighty per cent of the 
population of Sinlaang they are very easily ruled. 

We stayed for tsvo day's at Issik Pakte. Greys, it was clear. 
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could conic 'vvith us no furtlicr; he needed a long rest and good 
feeding before he could take the road again. In die circumstances 
there was nothing for it but to exchange lum for die best horse 
Issih Pakte could produce. Tins proved to be a htdc two-year-old 
marc. They fetciied her in out of the marsh, and at first sight 
she seemed more amphibian dian equine, she suggested, radier 
than resembled, a water-rat sufi'ermg from mange and malnutnaon. 
Her hooves had not recently been cut and such patches of her shaggy 
coat as still remained to her were drably caked wth mud. She 
had abnonnally long cars and a general appearance of frailty and 
apprehension. She was not a patch on Greys, but we had to accept 
the bargain, whose unfavourable terms were ncghgibly modified 
when the Turlds tlircw in half one of the bncks of tea included 
in the wages of our guides. I took what consolation I could in 
their assurance diat she would command a high price m stock- 
breeding circles in Sinkiaiig, a young marc like that, tlicy said, 
would make ah excellent motlicr of mules I called her Cynara, 
for sentimental reasons. 

Litde else of note happened at Issik Paktc In a patch of broken 
ground I did the fint stalk I had had the chance of doing, and a 
long-range bombardment swth the .22 produced a couple of young 
orongo antelopes; this was very' lucky, smcc we needed meat both 
for ourselves and for tlic return journey of Borodishin and the 
Mongol. Both animals carried the same subcutaneous parasites 
that we had seen before, but this time we could not afford to be 
nice. The bugs were ignored. 

Insect life was regrettably to tlic fore on a second occasion. 
Kini, who was doing some waslimg, got hold of my shirt and it 
very soon appeared that tlie bantenng allegations which she had 
from time to time been making against me were all too well 
founded. I was lousy. Her total bag -totted up with what 
seemed to me unnecessary preasion — was eight lice and one 
hundred and seventy-one mts, winch arc the eggs of lice In vam 
I pointed out tliat the presence of these little creatures on my person 
was notlung to be ashamed of, since tliey had at no Ome cause 
me the smallest inconvemence; in vain I recalled the inns on c 
Chinese roads where it had been always she, and never I, who^ 
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had attracted the attentions of fleas and bed-bugs. Kini ciyoycd 
her tnumph to the full, and I had to admit, if only to myself, 
that I had lost face. 

We did a little doctonng, fried some more of what we always 
referred to as bread, and procured two wooden spoons m exchange 
for a few 44 cartndges; panty m oidery was thus achieved bettveen 
Kmi and me, and I ceased to be haunted by a fear that the teaspoon 
might get lost. We fingered for the fint time some pale green 
lumps of haslush, called by the Turlas tiasha, it is made in the pases e 
from hemp and large quantities of it arc, in normal times, annually 
ci^orted to India On the last evening a man came in on foot 
ssith a httle news; there had been fighting between Charldik and 
Cherchen, but that was now thought to be over, leasdng the 
Tungans in control of both oases 

This, as far as it went, was good. We had a great farewell feast 
with Borodishin and he talked far into tlic night of Annenlcow and . 
guerrilla warfare with the Bolsheviks, and the ruses that the Whites 
had employed to secure admission mto Chinese territory'. We gave 
him money and a few small presents, including a packet of a hundred 
esil-lookmg Szechwan cigars, some of which I had brought against 
the time when my tobacco should run out. 

At davm he left with the Mongol, riding back along the way we 
had come, hunched on his camel, eternally sucking; at his long pipe, 
his sad loy'al eyes staring across the empty lands before him. As I 
watched him go I tried not to think of the two grubby yurts at 
Teijinar, where the redshanks called, and he and W^ang Sun-lin 
took it in turns to go out and fetch fuel, and notliing ever happened. 
We had got very' fond of Borodishm 
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Two hours later we started ourselves, iii the opposite direction. 
The two Turki guides loaded tlie camels clumsily, using a different 
metliod with die ropes from the Mongol one, and the people of the 
place hade us (we assumed) farewell As we rode oft I had my last 
sight of Greys; he had his head in a nose-bag full of cliopped wild 
ass meat and appeared to be finding cannibalism congcmal. It was 
sad to leave him, but for both our sakes I was thanlcful diat dierc 
■would be no more marches on which I had to supply the motive 
power for him. 

It was a lovely day. Cynara, cocking perplexed and ungainly 
ears, scrambled along swtli a ncrs'oiis, eager gait. Aftei two houre 
we came to three oudying yurts where lived the family of a nch 
man whom Borodishin had known on a former visit The nch man 
was away, but his wife gave us a charming welcome. In a smoky 
yurt, its walls lined widi consequential-looking clicsB, we played 
with squeahng children and returned the stares of half a dozen 
rather pretty girls who appeared singularly unmmdful ot Koranic 
law. Although neither party could understand a word the o^her 
said It was a pleasant interlude, and our hostess produced uniiear -o 
delicacies in tlie shape of three wild goose eggs and an omon --a 
real onion - which we gatliered had come all the way from Chark 
hk, a long time ago. With these, and some flour, she made a kind 
of batter cake winch we ate witli as much restramt as we could 
When we said good-bye Kini took off a prescnte-for-the-nativcs 
necklace that she was wearing and gave it her. T en we ro e on 

after the camels , , . , 

We overhauled tliem slowly, riding west along a slugmsli lagoon 
of fresh or fairly fresh water wluch runs betsveen die htde salt lake 
at Issik Paktc and tlie much bigger one, called Ayak 
wliich the map showed ahead of us. To the south we could see 
herds of antel^e and asses and a few yaks After a long s^ge jc 
. halted at a phec where there were plenty of the colourless tufts 
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of bntdc vegetation, the size of a sea-pinlc, whicli camels can cat 
and horses cannot. If it was going to be like this all die way c 
horses were in for a bad time, for we had been unable to renew 
our supply of barley at Issik Paktc and it W'as almost finished. 

I had compiled, with Borodishin’shelp, a glossa^ ofsomc twenty 
Turki words, and in camp we ran through this with the men, 
much to their amusement. One was an oldish man tvidi a 
dignity and an abstracted manner which cloaked, at first, 
incffcctualncss. The other, whose name was Tokta Ahun, was in 
his early rwentics Tlicrc was notliing citlicr dignified or 
about him He was fidl-faccd, surly, and ill-mannered, and he ha a 
notable appetite For many montlis he had subsisted on a diet com- 
posed exclusively of meat, and the sight of tsamba, flour, or mien 
went to his head at once. He knew — had been warned, could sec 
for himself ~ that our supplies were scanty; but he never hesitate 
to demand, in tones not so much peremptor)’' as menacing, a 
and after that a third helping. I refused him as often as I could, bu 
my command of lus language was not such as' enabled me to soften 
the blow with explanation, and — since not only our further pro- 
gress but our lives depended on these men, who had no reason to 
regard us with s}"mpathy and who could wdth imptmity fail to do 
so — I did not dare to take the liigh and nu’ghty Ime I longed to 
take 

The next day we rose at dawn, but the camels had strayed far 
in search of grazmg and it was two hours before we started. Wime 
we waited, Slalom moved us to pity and alarm 'by appearing m 
camp chewmg a bone; and later he was listless on the marm. 
There was no wind, and tlic morning was all blue and gold. 
In the lagoon mandarin ducks swam, gilded; in die mirrored tran- 
quillity of the sky; antelope, standing in the shallows to 
observed with curiosity our slow approach, then broke and fled 
over the southern bank, splintering their ovTi reflections. On out 
right the rocky hills soared to uncompromising peaks. Tlie qmel 
hot sunlight made us sleepy. 

- At noon the lagoon petered out, and we halted to load water ir 
the litde keg that had once (how long ago?) held Chinee spirit 
Then on, till we sighted the eastern extremity ofthe Ayak Kiim Ku. 
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and made camp beside it in the middle of the afternoon. The salt 
water mocked us and — mucli worse — flavoured strongly die 
brackish, muddy fluid which we dug out of an artifiaal water-hole 
in a scant)* patch of scrub. The day became suddenly unkmd; ‘die 
usual bloody tempest’ notes a jaded diary'. It had been a long 
stage. 

The next day was May' 31st and my nvcnty-eighth birthday 
I am, in ordinary' life, less susceptible to anmversanes dian almost 
anyone; great occasions le-ive me cold. But Kini and I were leading 
a life in whicli die component days were landniarkcd usually by 
meals alone; and j'ust as its uncertainty drove us to superstition — 
to reading the future in the patience cards, to puttuig an embargo 
on the word ‘India’ — so its emptmess and monotony aroused m us 
the instinct — comparable to the instinct which makes people car\'c 
their names on trees — to as it were tic ribbons on to certam days, 
to seize any' excuse for variegating the calendar. Tlrrce mondis 
since we left Peking, two months since we left Tangar, nmc, ten, 
eleven mondis since one of us had started out from home ... a 
brother’s birthday', a date in history' remembered by chance . . . . 
diinncr and thinner grew our excuses for uifusing significance mto 
this day or into diat, and stronger and stronger, as the weeks dragged 
by, became our urge to infuse it 

In a way it was like our lust for news. ‘Any news i I always asked 
' Kini when I came in from shooting. ‘Any news’ asked Kim, if I 
rejomed die caravan after riding ahead or lagging belund Of course 
there never was any; important or even amusing thmgs hardly ewr 
happened But perhaps there had been something — some odd 
behaviour on the part of man or beast, a rcm.-urk in an unknoivn 
language whose tone challenged conjecture — that was worth 
relatmg, examining, building hypotheses upon. The rea^r, who 
can tremble or rejoice with five continents between Ins first and 
second cup of cofi'ec, may' find dus durst for second-hand ina ent 
cliildish or incomprehensible, but the fact remains that we suflere 

from it. , , 

The last day of May, at any rate, was my birdiday, and dus most 
-fortuitous of arcumstanccs had the power to inakc the world feel , 
different. It had been like that when one was a child, but then there 
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had been presents, pnvilegcs and exemptions, a part)', candles on the 
cake, to bolster up the illusion. Now tlicre was nothing more 
concrete than Kim’s promise of a special dinner, wth curt)'; and 
that, at dassni, was twenty nulcs away and more. But we had an 
extra rauon of sugar in the breakfast tea, and when. I started oif on 
foot, leaving Cymara with ICini, I felt that queer elation to which, 
on this journey, W were botli intermittently liable. I walked all 
day, resting every now and then to smoke while the camels caught 
me up After rwo hours we halted to load ater, scraping for it in 
the lakeside shingle at a place which the Turkis knew; it was strange 
to find fresh water — or as nearly fresh as made no difference to ns — 
ivitiun SIX feet of what might have been the sea. 

Then we marched on, bctvs'cen the melodramatic mountains 
and the lake which glittered widi a vulgar, picture-postcard blue, 
for another seven houn The slopmg desert was as bare as your 
hand, and a hawk was the only lisTng creature that I saw. At half- 
past four we halted in a shallow gully and made camp in a brisk 
litde storm of sleet. Our sack of barley svas now all but empty, 
and we mixed die dregs svith tsamba which Slalom ate but C)'nara, 
baffled as ever, could make nothing of; there was no grazmg for 
the horses here- Kini cooked a great feast of nee and antelope and 
curry which more than resigned me to the imminence of old age, 
and we both thanked heaven that we were not celebrating some- 
body’s birthday at die Savoy. 
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June opened \vitli a villain’s smile. The first light showed us a 
stdl, bright inoming and the too-bluc surface of the lake unruffled 
We were near die end of the lake, and after an hour or two halted 
to scratcli up a last supply of the saline, gntty w atcr underneath 
the slungle. I had a long shot at a mandarin duck silhouetted on a 
little promontory, but he fell in the lake and we lost him to a 
breeze wdiich had newly sprung up Leaving that place, we turned 
a little north of west, climbing up tosvards a low pass m the moun- 
tams on our right We were not sorry to be done \wth that cerulean 
and redundant sheet of water. 

The faint pleasure diat one always feels at changing landmarks 
was short-lived. Within an hour’s march of our svatcring-placc 
things were going gravely wrong. First one camel, then a second, 
began to protest raucously and to drag on die head-ropes. Slow 
chaos overtook the caravan Progress became jerky and sluggish, 
was more and more frequendy interrupted by halts to sliift the 
loads or to splice a broken head-rope. The head-ropes were fastened, 
accordmg to the Mongol usage, to a wooden pin driven through 
the camel’s nose; die odicr end was tied to the packsaddle of the 
beast in front Any strain on the rope is naturally painful, and a 
camel must be very wild or very sick before he digs in his toes and 
j’lbs hard enough to snap it 

Snow, mixed with had, came dowm to scourge us We detached 
the weaker of die two camels and I towed him along wlide Kini 
flicked lus lundquarters where the wool was coming off m expecta- 
tion of a summer non-existent up here For half an hour we 
struggled on like this, but it was no good Widi a last apologetic 
roar he knelt down and nothing we could do would make liim 
rise There was notlimg for it -but to leave liim — to cast lum on 
the gbbi’, as the Chmese say. 

The Turkis had two fresh and fairly hghdy loaded camels 
Widi them, and to these we transferred his load and his pack- 
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saddle His sudden collapse was mysterious and could only be 
due, we deaded, to bad water. All the camels had been well 
and marching steadily the day before, but both Slalom and I ' 
had shown unmistakable signs of being affected — though not ' 
greatly inconvemenced — by die water. In the circumstances 
I decided not to shoot die camel we were abandoning; for all I . 
knew he might shake off the effects of bad water and recover his " 
strengdi. 

But It was horrible to leave liim there, hunched, apadietic, 
and somehow shrunken, with die snow plastering his inexpressive' 
face, horrible, as we rode away, to watch him dwindle to a small 
dark speck in a great naked sweep of desert. In our empty world 
the animals tliat served us, reveahng their cliaractcrs by tricks of 
temperament or gait, bulked almost as large ^ human beings. 
From now on the caravan marched under a shadow. The situarion 
was not serious as yet, but the fate of one camel might be the fate 
of more and, remote though the possibility of disaster was, it was 
at least a possibihty; we were a long way from an)r\vhere.' The - 
other ailing camel was clearly on his last legs, and Slalom was . 
losing strength. Under a lowering sky wc crawled on up towards 
the pass, mechanically uttering die abrupdy ended yell widi wliich 
the Mongols urge their beasts. The sick camel moved iwdi a .. 
faltenng stnde, roaring his grief. ■ ' . 

Presently we made a short halt on a shoulder firom whicli we got , 
our last sight of the Ayak Kum Kul The Turkis gave us to 
understand that no fuel was available for several stages to come, so 
tearing up the litdc tufts which the camels ate and 
which had large, comousrible roots, we filled several sacks and 
went on agam. It was a chill, 'unfriendly evening. The great 
piracies of rock, the huge grey tracts of plateau between them, 
might have belonged to another planet, a dead, ’ ravaged star ' 
wheehng in the cold gulf of space. I thought of lawns, the quilted 

teee-tops of a wood below a dovra, tangled June hedges For 

It IS a strange and temble thing that the lady novelists are riglit, 
t young men in deserts do dwell with a banal wistfulness on 

Siy^n-away-with-the-Christmas-number pictures, - 
eir native and, forgettmg the by-passes, the cloudbursts, the. 
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sheaves of bluebells lasiied to motor-cjxle pillions, tlic bungalows 
and tlic banana-skins and tlic bowler hats 

Snow soon began to fall, and we made camp in a waterless gully 
about 14,000 feet up, after a trying march of nearly eleven hours 
The sick camel knelt m his tracks, ominously making no attempt 
to search for graamg. We pitched die tent and cooked a meal 
and gave die horses a ration of tsamba with a little meat m it. 
The Turkis were dcprcssingly rapacious and seemed blmd to die 
fact that they w'crc responsible for Ictnng the camels get bad 
tvatcr. ‘Afraid horses svon’t last long’, ends die despondent entry 
in my diary. 

At dawn next day snow was falling again. The camels had 
wandered far afield, and while we waited for them to be fetclied 
inaction bred misgivings The sick camel still knelt where he 
had halted the night before. Despite his protests we put some 
mcndiol in his nostnis; but he appeared impcrtnous to die reviving 
qualities which we believed this treatment to possess and registered 
onl)f annoyance. The skeleton horses munched their tsamba 
listlessly. Snow-flakes vanished with a resigned hiss as diey setded 
on the ashes of the fire. 

At 8.30 -we started, putting a nomin.il load of two light 
smteases on the sick camel. Wlicn tve got him to his feet he made 
water in prodigious quantirics, and I hoped diat diis was a symptom 
of recovery. The way at first lay dowm hill, and for three hours I 
dragged him along, diough so slowly that the other camels gained 
on us steadily and at the cost of so much exertion that to do a whole 
stage like this would clearly be more than I could manage TJien 
we began to chmb, and though the slope was not a steep one it 
was enough to turn the scales. The camel knelt dowm. With 
superhuman efforts Kmi got ium to lus feet again, but ten more 
yards was the limit of Ins capaaty, and he knelt agam with an 
air of finahty. 

Sadly We took the suitcases off him and put them on to Slalom. 
The packsaddles we abandoned, and it was not till days afterwards 
that 1 cursed myself for not rippmg tliem open and feedmg the 
stuffing to the horses. The camel watched us move off with 
mercifully unemotional eyes. 
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Wc had now lost two camels out of four; but statistics arc ever : 
misleading, and our predicament was not as grave as it sounds. - 
For one thing, our loads were much lighter than they had been; 
for anotlicr, there was room for a certain amount of freight on the ' 
nvo camels of the Turkis. So wc did not as yet face tlie necessity 
of jettisoning some of our scanty and predous belongings, though 
already each of us was secretly drawing up a pro\Tsional roster of 
sacrifice. 

After leaving the camel wc climbed on up to a wide col beyond 
which a broken, rolling tableland stretched between a nng of 
20,000 foot peaks, many of them capped wnth eternal snows 
Cynara was going very lame but at least seemed lively; so wc 
transferred the suitcases to her, for Slalom w'as weaker than he 
had ever been before. Only with one dragging and the other 
w'hippmg could wc keep him moving at all, and our pace w^- 
so slow uiat the camels were soon out of sight ahead of us. This 
increased our resentment at tlic Turkis and flavoured it uneasily 
wnth suspiaon. They had already thrown away two camels as 
casually as if they had been half-smoked cigarettes; and, since they 
had witli them m the loads most of our money and possessions, they 
might be expected to view with an even greater degree of com- 
posure tlie possibility of our being benighted. 

The possibility was undoubtedly there. There was no trail of 
any sort for us to follow; we had only the camels' tracks to guide 
us and these, ow'ing to the hardness of the ground, were often 
invisible for long stretches at a time. One of my eyes w'as out of 
action owmg to a recrudescence of the trouble I had had in tlic 
mountains south of the Koko Nor, and when I was m the lead, 
dragging Slalom, we went astray several times. 

We struggled on m bleak uncertainty. Towards the end of the 
afternoon the tracks led us steeply down fi:om the plateau by ^ 
dned-up stream bed; tliere were no signs of moisture, but here and 
there the tips of a few blades of grass braved tlie inclement ,air 
and raised our hopes But when at last we debouched into a gr^t: 
dun vaUey there was no further trace of water or vegetation, and - 
we could see the camels still movmg timly, two or three miles ahead. 

Slalom, by this time, was very far gone He no longer answered 
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to the whip, and our advance had become a immature pageant of 
despair. In front went Kini, bent almost double, dragging doggedly 
on the reins. Behind tlic tottering Slalom, I, also Iiowed, barged 
with one shoulder agamst his gaunt hindquarters, and be^nd me 
limped the little marc on whose burden of smteases tattered hotel 
labels incongruously evoked palm trees and beaches, crowded 
streets and confort miglais. We moved at a snail’s pace with frequent 
panting halts, for W'c had to push and pull for all wc were wordi 
and the altitude found us out. Eacli halt made it harder to get 
Slalom going again. 

Wc crawled across the iron floor of the valley. The light 
thickened (with apologies to Macbeth, there is no otlicr word for it) 
and the background to our exertions was suitably grim; die camels 
were far away out of sight and wc were alone m a world where 
life had no other representatives Dusk, even in cheerless weadier, 
can be tranquil or romantic or just comfortably sad; this dusk was 
none of those things, but hard and drab and what’s-die-usc’ hke 
an "early Monday morning in a at\' We consoled ourselves with 
the reflection diat wc had not much further to go. 

But wc had. We c,xpcctcd to find die camels halted at the tail-end 
of die valley; but when, rounding a bluff, wc got dicrc wc saw 
that there was no water, no grazing They had gone on and — 
much worse — up, over a cruel litde pass leading northward In 
normal conditions it was nothing of a climb, but we were virtually 
carrying Slalom, and the last two or three hours would have been 
impossible if wc had not been going downhill. We were bodi very 
•tired, and our elaborately faccuous protests, our grin-and-bear-it 
grumbhng, had become the most flimsy of fa9ades because 
exhaustion made our voices hoarse. 

Slalom, it was clear, was done for, would be no more use to us; 
but we could not leave liim here. In die first place, there was no 
grass and no water and wc were fond of hmi, in the second place, 
wc had striven so hard all dirough die day to get lum even as far 
M tliis that we were as it were obsessed, and could not tolerate 
the idea of fiiiling to bnng liim mto camp So after a short rest 
wc attacked the pass , 

Somehow we manliandlcd Slalom to the top. I do not remember 
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much about it, except tliat once, as we leant gasping on the horses, 
I nooced that Kim s face looked strangely drawn. It was no great 
feat, but we had had a long, h.ard day and (I think this was more 
mportant) dicre was no certainty beyond the pass, no promise of ■a 
fire and camp; we had no idea how much longer we were con- 
demned to diis Sisyphean advance. Anyone can spurt on the last 
lap, but we had no reason to suppose tliis W'as the last. . ' 
Nor was it. Night had almost faUen when we reached die head 
ol the paa, but fer down anodier valley we could just make out 
the camels, still moving; as we watched them -they disapp^red 
M iind a bluff. Beyond the bluff a whidsh streak showed dimly- 
Vas It salts Or was it snow, or a frozen river- - We would have 
given a lot to know. To move at all was difScult; to move in the 
right direction would shortly be impossible, for by night'the fiiindy 
marked camcl-tracks would be indecipherable and might was 
nearly on us. Still, the next stretch was visibly downhill. We- 
went on 


Our movements had become mechanical. Vaguely aware of 
jagged peaks softening and blurring around us, of a herd of pale 
orongo antelope all ghosdy in the last of the light, we dropped- 
doivn to the bottom of the valley. As odicr landmarks hided, the 
pa e str^ before us, a potential journey’s end, grew more and 
more allunng and intnguing; our eyes were tired with staring, 
our mmds mth speculation, our hearts with hope deferred. 

ut of course it was all right in the end. Four dark shapes 
loomed up ahead of us, tliey were tlic camels, unloaded. We 
stum ed rather blindly into camp — a more tlian usually courtesy- 
title smee tlie Turkis had no matches with whidi to hght a fire. 

or I had been marshalling my exiguous vocabulary 'into a, 
denmaation of tlieir conduct; but when die time came I abandoned 
1 . eir knowledge that I was unacquainted with their language 
a never yet curbed their volubility, and I did not feel equal to ■ 
mmutes of expostulation in order to convey, 
a bald and rudunentan^ rebuke whose cogency was unhkelyrto 
T rhS' 1 ^"^addled m a chiUy silence, fancying - rightly, 

I thiri - that we detected signs of shame in their d4ieanour ■ ‘ ' 

- -the routine of pitching the tent w-as earned out stiffly: hfting 
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boxes, baraincring pegs, ■vve moved in a numb and dreamy way. 
Tlic wliitc streak had materialized as ice partially covering a 
litdc river, and I took Cjiiara down for a dnnk (the horses had 
had no tvatcr for thirty-six hours and very little water — bad at 
that — for several days) but Slalom would nor move. He stood in 
the firelight on the spot where we had ceased to push him, hanging 
his ugly but familiar head, visibly alive only because he was still 
on his feet. 

We had been marching for eleven hours, svith no food since 
dawn; but we were not hungr)’. We drank some cocoa and as it 
warmed our bellies felt a faint reaction, a kind of drowsy tnumph. 
So far it had been an easy journey; to-day, for the first time, we 
had faced crisis of a sort wioiout assistance. And diough it was no 
great acliicvement to have dragged a failing horse a few m cs 
furtlier tlian seemed at one time possible, w'c were pl^ed tliat we 
■ had done our best by Slalom and we hoped tliat w'c had save is 
life. In tlie fnendlv candle-light we grew complacent and forgot 
the rigours of the day. 



CHAPTER VI 


WE SAY GOOD-BYE TO SLALOM 

The river we had come to was called the Toruksai; in the summer 
Turlas from the southern oases visit it to wash gold. There was a 
httic rank grass tlicrc, and we lay up all die next day, which was- 
fine and sunny. The valley harboured antelope and I tried an 
expedition agamst diem; but die glare was too mucli for my bad 
eye and I had to give it up almost at once. 

Kim s acute sense of smell I have mentioned as a handicap 
m travel, but here it stood us in good stead She went out “to 
avc a look at die surviving camels and caught a whiff of rotting 
nesh; It came from die Prime Mimster s camel, originally christened 
e Pearl of the Tsaidam and now known as The Pearl for short, 
lum brought him into camp and we took his packsaddle off;, 
on the spine between die humps an anaent sore under die skin 
had reopened and was festering fast. We pegged liis head dovm 
an with very htde help from the Turkis, who were hopeless with 
ammals, Kim doctored it despite his bellows. It looked a terrible 
p ace, but she made such a good job of it that it healed completely 
withm a few days. , 

The Pearl w^ a noble beast At first - misled* by his pride 
^ ^ reference to his ‘bad heart’ — we had miy’udged 

j *-°Pped by a barbaric and assertive crest of wool, 
forefeet were very much bigger than his 
eet, a sure sign of excellence. Gradually he lost his unrulmess 
an mastere Ins dishke of horses, and in these hours of need -he , 
sen,red us splendidly though he was daily losmg strength He was 
^ mdivi^ahst ^th a Byronic aspect-if camels can appear 
yronic. Detached and sceptical, he seemed always to be something 
re an a camel: perhaps a prince unluckily metamorphosed. 

His surviving companion -Number Two -had, as his name 
suggests less character; but he was an honest steady worker with 

s'oSde! for'£fo ca^k^"^ 

The only other inadent that day was an attempt at rationing. 
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The Turkis, in spite of warnings, still ate enormously, and supplies 
were low. I took die sack of tsamba and dmded what was left in 
gave diem a tin of melted mutton fat, which was our 
subsritutc for butter in mixing die tsamba This, I told diem, was 
I I 'T Tokhta Aliiiii, who Itnew by now that we 

toadied him, received tliis announcement with ugly looks, tlic old 
man merely filled his botvl with an abstracted air. 

•Next we Went on. While we were having breakfast Slalom 
poked his mournful and ung-imly face into die tent, snuffled apolo- 
getically, and began to lick a tm, it was almost more dian we could 
bear. We got his nose-bag and filled it with a great feast of tsamba 
and meat and some wizened and revolting slices of dned apple diat 
We found in die bottom of a sack; he ate it ravenously 

Then we loaded die camels and set off Slalom followed wilhngly 
mough and Kini even mounted him to ford die nver. But on the 
mrthcr bank he stopped and hung lus head, and we saw, what we 
knew already m our hearts, that he would not do another stage It 
was-'hottcr to leave him there, where there was water and a litdc 
grass, than to drag him any furdicr. 

_ We called to the Turkis to halt and unsaddled him for the last 
mnc. He stood as sdll as a stone, die ugly shadow of a horse, alone 
in the sunlight under the encircling lulls; he had served us faitlifuUy 
ever since Tangar. The camels moved off and I followed them; 
Kim' stayed a Iitdc wlulc widi Slalom. I found diat I was crying, 
for die first time for years. 

We marched on round a rocky shoulder and turned north-west 
up a steep, narrow cornc where we surprised a herd of antelope; but 
I was unloaded and in die end bungled a long shot We seemed to 
be ch’mbing into a kinder world There were several htde streams, 
and near the bed of each a few tmy but indubitable blades of grass; our - 
sadness over Slalom began to wear off We were working our way 
— slowly, on account of die altitude. — towards a pass at tlie head of 
the come. Marmots, their red coats very gay in die sunshine, 
whistled defiance and perplexity, then scampered into tlieir burrows 
with a curious flouncing gait In the moudi of die pass I shot one. 
Ahdan^' I asked die Turkis, pomtmg to the marmot and then to my 
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mouth. They’ shook tlieir heads and laughed. 'Yamai:' they said. 
The opinion of trenchermen so resolute and so omnivorous clearly 
earned weight, so the marmot occupies a unique place in the history, 
of the expedition as bemg tlic only thing — barring a diseased 
antelope — which we shot but did not eat. ‘ , 

Beyond the pass we slanted down a long bare valley. It svas a 
bright, warm day, my eye was better, and the little streams cheered 
us We were picking our way round the northern slopes of the 
mountam range which our map called the Achik Kul Tagh, and in 
the course of the day we climbed three more steep passes. ‘Camels 
go slowly and there is sail anxiety,’ notes my diary; but we did a 
long stage notwitlistandmg. We camped in a little pass beside a 
stream, on what would soon be turf. It was a pleasant place, and 
here we celebrated no less an anniversary tlian the Fourth of June; 
Its sigmficancc, I fear, was rather lost on Kini, for my attempts to 
explain the connection between George IH and fireworks at Eton 
were handicapped by the regrettable discovery that I had really no 
idea what the connection was; moreover, William Tell somehow 
got mto the conversation and confused the issue badly. Still, we 
made a hght but sybaritic lunch off a very small tin of crabwhich had 
been given me, seven months before, by the Japanese Consul- 
General in Vladivostok and which I had been canynng about Asia 
as a kmd of talisman ever since. We amused ourselves by trying to 
imagine how one would set about explaiiung what a crab was to 
the Turkis, who had never heard of the sea and hved 2000 miles 
from the nearest bit of it. 

In the evening I chmbed a shoulder above the pass and did an 
abortive stalk after some antelope. The sun had gone and the great 
uplands had a very desolate air. But I felt gay and light-headed, 
and full of conviction that I was invincible, that nothing was going 
to stop me from gettmg through to India. But even in this braggart 
mood, when success seemed so well worth achievuig, I knew in rny 
heart how sadly little tlie feat would be worth in retrospect — how 
easy it would all prove to have been, how many opportunities one 
would curse oneself for having missed. One’s alter ego is at times an 
irritatmg companion. 

' Mmc was powerless, however, to qualify the delights of the 
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whacking great meal wliicli we ate that cvenmg in honour of the 
Fourtli of June. We got out the brandy and the gramophone and 
played our three records several times and our favourite record over 
and over again; it was a saccliarmc and cretinous ditty called ‘The 
Clouds WUl Soon Roll By’ wliich Kmi had taken, when she first 
saw the otic, for a musical fantasia on a meteorological theme. I can 
hear it now. . . . 

Somewhere a robin’s singing, 

Up in a tree-top high. 

To you and me he’s singing 
‘The clouds will soon roll by.’ 

It was a most rcassunng kind of song. 

I remembered the telegraphic greetings in faccOous Latin which 
Eton on tin's day receives from far-flung alumni toasting her memory 
at dimicr-tablcs from Peshawar to Patagonia, and wished snobbishly 
that I could send a wire from an address which could only be indi- 
cated in terms of longitude and latitude, and wondered how one 
v/ould translate tsamba into Latin . . At last we got into our flea- 
bags and fell asleep to the sound of running water. 

Next day we did another stage of nearly nmc hours. The camels 
moved lifelessly, and I began to speculate as to how much longer 
1 could go on walking twenty miles a day. Kmi distinguished her- 
self by fiiiding a sand-grouse’s nest with three eggs m it, and when 
at last we camped beside a stream she mixed them up with a little 
flour and made a kind of omelette which w.ts the most dehdous 
dish of the whole journey. We had tasted no eggs — except the 
tliree wild goose eggs at Issik Pakte — for over two months, and 
this was a landmark in tlic history of the expedition. 

' The next day we did the longest march of the lot We started 
soon after dawn. Cynara, who was in whimsical mood, refused 
to be caught and followed tlic camels at a wary distance. Distrac- 
tions were so welcome on the march that at first we rather enjoyed 
trying to outmanoeuvre her; but wide cnarclmg movements, cul- 
minating in a sudden and invariably unsuccessful spurt, were an 
exhausting business and gradually we began to get angry. Cynara 
maintained ah air of perfect innocence; she always loved to march 
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with her nose under the tail of the last camel, and if %vc let her alone 
she would draw in dose to the caras'an. But if anyone, coining up 
stcaltlnly from belimd, made a grab for her head she would swen'c 
aw'ay like a wmg tlirec-quartcr and retire to the middle distance. 

After several hours mis became humiliatmg as well as tiring 
Kini got up on one of tlic camels and made a lasso w’hich she tried 
to drop over Camara's head as she plodded demurely past, keeping 
her distance from me. But Kim had no luck, and finally we resorted 
to anotlier method, which was to wheel the leadmg camel sharply 
round when Camara was alongside the caravan and get her entangled 
in the head ropes Thus, at last, we caught her after wc had been 
marching for seven hours. 

We had now dropped dowm finm the shoulders of the AchikKul 
Tagh and were slantmg across a wide basin of desert towards a low 
watershed. It was dreary country, but at the w'atershed we came 
suddenly on a track of sorts. It was old and faint, but here and there 
camels’ pads were marked sharply in what had been mud at ihb 
time of their passing, and occasionally three stones had been placed 
togetlier for a cooldng pot to rest on. The road, whidi leads pre- 
sumably to Ghass in the Tsaidam, had obwously not been used for 
a long tune; but tliese were the first traces of human beings w’e had 
seen for eight days, and we found them reassuring. 

Beyond the saddle of the watershed we came into anotlier long 
valley, flanked by vtvy stark and rocky lulls and dominated at the 
far end by a great snow peak; a dned-up water-course ran diffusely 
down the middle of it. In this, presently, wc found a small spring. 
Wc had been going for nme hours and ■were fully prepared to ramp, 
but the Turkis — I think because there was very little for the camels 
to eat here — insisted on pushing on. They said there W’as plenty 
of water further down the valley. 

, They were wnong. The water-course grew wider but no wetter. 
A mirage mocked us. - Here and tliere there were traces^ of old 
camps, and near tibem water-holes had been dug; but the water- 
holes were dr}\ 

We went on and on. The hours passed slowly. Wc crawled 
down that endless valley, a string of small, jaded automata under 
the dw^arfing hiUs. Antelope, oddly luminous in the failing light. 
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skirmished across the hard grey desert. The -water-course here was 
half a mde wide, a skein of uvisting hctic channels Pneked, by the 
approacli of niglit, out of the torpid, automatic routine of keeping 
pace unth the camels, I made zigzag reconnaissance across the shallow 
stream-beds; not a trickle, not even a patch of mud, rewarded me 
TheTurkis, questioned, reaffirmed the immmcnt discovery of water 
in tones more and more pcrfunctonly optimistic; we knew them 
already for silly, ineffectual men and built no hopes upon their words 

Every man, prowded tliat he does not raise blisters or otlier 
impediments on his feet, can walk in a day at least half as far agam 
as he imagines. The muscles responsible for plaang the left foot 
in front of the riglit foot, and the nght foot in front of the left foot, 
do not tire quickly, it is the feet tliat count. My own feet are almost 
as httle sensitive as hooves, and as die hours of marcli dragged into 
their early ’teens I had iiodimg to complain of save tedium, anxiety, 
and the staleness of sustained exertion. But water would have been 
welcome — doubly so when a keen north wmd bore down across 
our line of march, sweeping tlic valley svith a chilly enfilade. When 
night fell we were past talking, past hopmg, past thinkmg. We 
moved numbly, each bounded in a nutshell of discontent. 

At half-past seven we gave it up and halted, pitcliing the tent 
on a slope of stony desert. We had been marching, at a good pace 
for camels, for fourteen hours without food and with only two or 
three halts, none longer dian five minutes, Kini had done the first 
seven hours — the most strenuous, because of catclung Cjniara — 
on foot. I got, durmg our seven mondis together, so used to 
regarding Kini as an equal in most things and a supenor in some 
that perhaps I have paid over-few tributes to (among other things) 
her powers 6f endurance. Praise, and especially praise in print, is 
an over-valued commodity, and I know that Kini has httle use for 
it; nevcrtlielcss — because it is just as remarkable as any of the strange 
things that we saw — I should like to place it on record that, at the _ 
end of a fourteen hours’ march m die imddlc of a hard journey 
(rismg almost always before dawn, eatmg almost always a htde less 
than enough), Kim went supperless to bed without, even by 
implication, turning a hair. The best that I can do in fhe way of 
eulogy is to say diat I drought nothing of it at the time. 
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That was a poor sort of a camp. The aiiimak hardly bothered Id 
nose the earth’s iron crust m search of grazing. Men and beasts sub-' , 
sided gratefully into sleep, into oblivion of the necessity for another 
stage the next day and the day after tliat. Everyone was dead tired. 

The Turkis, however, woke us at three. The star-ht world was' 
silent and obscure, but a pot, incredibly, was boiling on the fire; 
There were streams in these parts that flowed by mght and not by^ 
day, and one such, tardily revived by snow thawed, hours' before, 
on distant peaks, had begun to plunge musically dowm the face 
opposite, rousing the elder Turki to unwontcdly profitable action. . 
So before starting we had tea to drink and — more important — to 
soak our tsamba in; we moved off on full stomaclis, leaving behind , 
us the hornd skeletons of my last pair of socks. From now on I 
walked or rode in boots alone, they were a pair of American field- 
boots, stneken in years and seamed with outlandish scars, but they 
fitted me so well that, although one sole was almost and the .other 
quite worn through, I was never inconvenienced by the lack oR 
socks 

It was a brilliant mommg, presaging heat and tliirst; but at the 
tail end of the valley we found water in die central stream-bed. The 
animals drank deep and moved more easily. We squeezed our way 
out of the valley by a narrow gorge in which we had to ford the. 
nver several times Here there were rare flowers (die first of the 
year for us) like crocuses, and wind-flattened tufts df a plant re-' 
sembhng bell headier; ‘much grass by our standards’ says my diary, ' 
not meaning a great deal. We took a short cut, climbing up over a 
shouldet where shrill resentful marmots vamshed abrupdy under- 
ground. 

The macliine which worked my legs began to show signs of 
runmng dotvn The Bactrian camel, as I have said before, mardies 
at die more dian reasonable pace of roughly two and a half miles an 
hour; but the Bactrian camel never stops, and if you keep pace with 
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him you find yourself, after tlfrcc or four hours, yearning for an 
excuse to take the weight off your feet and legs, to bend your back, 
to stop moving and sit down, if only for a moment. For days my 
pipe had provided tliis excuse. ‘Catcli you up,’ I had cried, going 
to ground bcliind the shelter of a rock; ‘I want to smoke.’ To-day 
the formula was more often used than implemented The pipe, die 
poucli — you dragged diem out, of course; but the sun was warm, 
die rock bcliind you impersonated adequately an arm-cliair, and 
immobility alone was so exquisite a sensation that you were loath 
to dilute It. Half of you wataicd the four camels and die htde mare 
— a company, at first, of famihar, indmdual quadrupeds but presendy 
only a small dark blob whicli expanded or contracted sideways; 
the other half dozed, slipped swiftly out of High Tartary mto otlier 
worlds and in them livccf briefly on parole, a tediercd but apprecia- 
tive ghost. Your time was up very soon. The empty pipe, the 
inviolate pouch, you stuffed bade into your pockets. You rose stiffly, 
picked up die .22, blew dust from its breech, and went on. 

You were walking fast now: die stnde longer, the exertion greater 
dian w.'is usual. But die htde caravan, a speck widi all notlung for a 
background, kept its distance. You dogged it through a rolling 
desolation . . . After half an hour it showed a licde bigger, but 
surely you should have decreased its lead by more than this small 
margin, surely you had not halted for so very long? By degrees it 
became a will o’ the wisp; you felt that you were doomed to race 
against it and be beaten. You knew by now the technique for 
enduring long marches — how helpful is a train of thought, how it 
pays to have a half-remembered quotation, a half-worked-out 
idea, as iron rations for the intellect; something on which die 
mind can dwell, ignoring die body. But now it was too late for 
dns; the inoculation would not take Thoughts wheeled erratically 
inside your head, fleeting in and out of prormnence like bats m a 
lamp-Ut room; you could not concentrate. The mind could keep 
die body going, but it could not forget what it was at. No anodyne 
availed. You were aware of notlung save the caravan that flickered 
m the glare ahead of you. ... 

In the middle of the morning we came to Dimnalik This place 
was dignified with a name on our map, and the Turkis had con-. 
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fidendy predicted that we should find people h'snng there. As usual 
thev were wrong; there were no tents, no herds, only an eiript)' 
sweep of hillside. ‘Adam yefc,’ said the old man in a pained voice; 
‘there is nobody’. We went on. . . 

After marching for six hours we dropped dosvn again to die river 
gorge and loaded water; then we pressed on for three interminahlc 
hours across a wide saddle of desert stippled wuth camel shrub, to 
camp m a sandy patch where wc had to use old antelope horns to 
reinforce the tent-pegs. A htde hail fell that was almost rain; wc 
had lost a lot of altitude in die last two da^'S. The Turkis said that 
we had only one more march to Bash Mdghun. 

For once they were nght. On die next day, which was June 8th, 
a dogged, tedious nine-hour stage across a glaring desert brought us 
to a dned-up nver-bed. We pressed through a belt of tamarisk 
beyond it and found ourselves miraculously translated to another 
world. Real grass grew, in substantial quantities, upon the ground 
Flocks of sheep and goats pastured in sunlight wliidi no longer irked 
our eyes by rebounding from the desert. A donkey brayed. We 
swooped down upon a Htde girl w'ho was herdmg goats and by her 
were led towards a distant group of -jurts and tents 

Half a dozen men came forward to meet us. Manners dovni here 
were courdier than m the highlands at Issik Paktc, and wc had 
quickly to adapt ourselves to the Turki method of greeting, in which 
each part)' takes both the other s hands in both of his, and then steps 
back, bowing shghdy, and strokes his beard wuth a graceful, depre- 
cating gesture; the clean-shaven must make the same gesture as the 
'hirsute. 

These men were less w’eather-beaten and nearer (as w’c discovered 
later) to the average Turin t)'pe than the hunters at Issik Pakte; the) 
looked a softer lot. While we unloaded the camels and pitclied the 
tent they fctclied the faded red cloth, called dasiakhan, ofif whid 
meals are eaten aU over Turkistan; and soon, a Htde incredulously 
we were tasting our first fresli bread since Tangar. There w’as alsc 
sour milk m a capacious wooden bowl. This, for the moment, wa: 
Paradise enow. 

As soon as our guides had had time to communicate then 
'scanty knowledge about our identities, place of origin, anc 
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destination, I began to inquire about the road aliead of us. To 
inqiurc was comparatively easy, since place-names, interspersed 
■with tlic svords for *good’ and ‘bad’, broadly conveyed the gist 
of my questions; tlic trouble started when die Turkis answered. 
-They all spoke at once, in loud voices, and none of them seemed 
capable of conceiving that the world held human beings unfamiliar 
wth their language. Politics and geography, prophcc)' and 
histor)' — information of the very first interest and importance to 
us — poured out in a headlong spate of words, ninety-five per cent 
of winch were gibbensh to me 

Nevcrdicless, by sifting and repetition certain facts were not 
too conjecturally established. The Tungan annies were still m 
control of the soudiem oases, die fighting between Cherclien and 
Charklik, of which we had heard at Issik Pakte, was over, and 
pubhc opinion at JBash Malghun saw nothing to prevent us from 
completing our journey to Cherchen, which was some six marches 
further on. The Tungans dicy adnnttcd to be ‘bad’, and dicir 
estimate diat we should have a favourable reception from the 
rebeb seemed to me to be somewhat airily arnved at Still, the 
news so far as we could understand it was good, and dicrc was at 
least no question of our having to turn back yet We setded 
dosvn to enjoy a day’s rest 

Our guides, espeaally die old man, played the tough back- 
woodsmen among these gender dwellers at a mere 10,000 feet; 
they swaggered, gesticulated, ranted and domineered Patients 
came to us from all over die scattered encampment; they mcluded 
a blind man and a deaf man and an anaent with die aspect of 
John of Gaunt and swollen bones in his legs He was padicncally 
insistent diat we could cure liim if we wished, and Kim gave him ■ 
some omtment in the hope that auto-suggestion would do the 
rest; he embarrassed us by sending a present of nee in token of his 
gratitude. We gave a gramophone concert to die entire community 
and delighted die children by lending diem a cap-pistol, whidi 
was all we had widi us in the way of side-arms Life seemed very 
pleasant after the gnm days behind us; ‘I expect we shall look bach 
on this camp as a Fool’s Paradise’, comments my caunous diary. 

On June 10th we started on the last lap to Cherchen For one 
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brick of tea and five dollars we had secured a guide, and tjirrc 
donkeys to supplement the camels. The guide was an altogether , 
charming man called Tu2un; his face beamed rosily behind a huge - 
fluffy beard, and his whole manner and appearance suggested a 
favourite nephew of Santa Claus. We had traded matclics, soap, 
and needles for rice and flour, and with some of tlid, latter tlie 
women had baked us a supply of tukach, which may be described 
as tlie ship’s biscuit of the desert. We had also been given a sheep ; 
The gift was accompamed by many smiles and fine words, and 
followed, a few hours later, by a whining request for payment; 
but It only cost is. 3d. and dus was the first item on our butchers, 
bill, so we did not grudge the money. 

We loaded up in the nuddle of a jabbenng crowd and moved 
off at ten o’clods. A very pretty litde girl who had taken a fimey 
to me gave me a box of Russian matches as a parting present, and 
everyone was fnendly and benevolent. After going for about an 
hour and aJialf we came to the residence of John of Gaunt, winch 
was a kmd of crater roofed over with felts Here we lunched off^^ 
bread and sour milk and antelope meat, noting for future lise the, 
Turki custom of nnsing die hands in water before a meal. John 
of Gaunt’s legs were by no means better, and I thought that T 
detected a lunt of disdlusionment behind his hospitable manner. 

At noon we went on, and soon left that htde island, of grass 
for desert tufted here and there widi scrub. Wc were maicliing 
down the valley of the Cherchen Darya, die nver which waters 
die oasis of Cherchen; its current at Bash Malgliun had been crystal , 
clear, but as we drew nearer to civilization die stream — perhaps' 
symbohtally — became ever muddier and more turgid. Tuzun 
was surprised, and more than a htde shocked, by my refusal to 
ride one of his donkeys. Central Asia attaches a great deal of' 
importance to your mount, and to go on foot is rank bad form,, 
he found it mcomprehensible that I preferred to walk. 

The donkeys trotted demurely, encouraged from behind by- a 
sound approximating to an angry sneeze; but they seized evei^' 
'Opportunity* to stray from the traii and, what with our late st^. 
and our midday halt, wc made a short stage that day. We stopped' 
for the mght at a hut which was half a dug-out; it was tenanted 
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By a very poor but very hospitable old woman, who gave us some 
delicious butter, our first and last for a long tunc. We pitched our 
tent next door, watclied a herd of goats being tethered for the 
night in a long double file, and presently received an unexpected 
visitor. 

He was a Timgan merchant bound casttvard for the Tsaidam 
svitli a caravan of goods: a httle sht-cyed Chinese Moslem with 
a jerky, manner and a blue clotli tied round his head m pirate style. 
He was travclhng by way of Ghass Kul to Tunghwang m Kansu, 
and Teijinar was his first port of call; he knew Yanduk and Wang 
Sun-lin, and we wished that we could write Russian so diat we 
could give him a letter for Borodislun. He confirmed the news 
that we imagined we had heard in Bash Malghun; the Timgans 
were in control of the soutlicm oases and hostihocs mth Charklik 
U’crc over. He made apocryphal amendments. Ma Cliung-ying, 
the Tungan leader, had gone to England; his place had been taken 
by Ma Ho-san, who had arrived at &iotan in an English aeroplane. 
All this, as we knew later and suspected at the time, was something 
less than legend; but it added to the interest of our chromcally 
coiuectural lives, and we chated also some useful financial pointers 
— the value in the local currency' of a bnek of tea, the potential 
market price of a camel. The scrap of unrehable gossip went to 
our heads and we felt ourselves at tlic hub of events, with our 
fingers on the pulse of Central Asia. 
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Next day, before we started, wc were paid a visit by the merchants 
parmer, who had a snub nose, smoked a pipe, and was therefore 
judged to be no Moslem He was a less communicative man, but - 
we bandied last night’s rumours with him and expanded them a 
htdc Wc had, by tins tmie, an unbndled lust for news or anything' 
that smelt of news. 

The old lady who was our hostess gave us a stirrup cup of milk,, 
and Kim bestowed on her in return a necklace of red beads which 
filled her witli delight We marched off into a still, hot morning, , 
which was later marred by a head wind that filled the valley witli a, 
pale drab haze of dust Shordy before noon we were jomed by a 
lady with tsvo donkeys, on one of which she rode; the other earned 
a hght load of household goods, on top of which was more than 
firmly lashed a yearhng cmld. Tins infant relished verj’ htde die 
dchghts of travel and lodged almost continuous protests; but its' 
mother — a donuneermg person with a harsh, masculme voice — 
abused the donkeys so roundly that most of her oifspring’s cnes 
were drowned. There was somedung Chaucerian about her as 
she jogged along with her veil flung back, exchanging full-blooded 
banter with die men 

We camped after a seven-hour march in the gorge of the river. 
‘Short stage men’, remarks my diary, rather contemptuously 
and altogether prematurely, of Tuzun and of an anonymous 
compamon who had attached himself to us the day before. They 
were to hve this comment down in the near future. 

Dawn the next day was hazy and very tranquil. Cjmara gave 
trouble agam, and we did not catch her until after the march" 
had started. The valley narrowed, and we found ourselves 
marching down a gully whose walls were pock-marked with 
smooth caves like the flaiiks of a Gruyere cheese. For the first and 
last time in the whole journey it began to rain quite hard; ICini 
fished a mackintosh out of her saddle-bag, and die sight of -its 
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dank folds evoked a vision of England, of jaded holiday-makers 
quartering tlicir small island in search of sun and pnvac)'. The 
baby’s cncs now grew feebler. Its motlicr had placed a cloth 
over its face and this, growing sodden, was in a fair way to stifle 
it; in normal chmatic condiaons the cloth was thrown back to 
admit the dust. 

In the middle of the monnng we left die nver and took a short 
cut through tlie last range of mountains separating us from die 
great depression of the Tanm Basin We followed a crumbling 
track up over a succession of steep and jagged passes; it w.ts hard 
work, and both The Pearl and Number Two showed a deplorable 
tendency to stop and kneel down on the stiffcst gradients In a big 
corrie wc met three men gomg up to Bash Malghun; of dieir talk 
I could understand nodiing save tliat it appeared to be sensational 
and to concern die taking of prisoners 

At the foot of the last pass we halted for a short rest, dicn climbed 
it very slow ly. I took charge of die camels, for on diese narrow 
and vertiginous tracks die donkeys needed all the men’s attention. 
The Pearl was moving stiffly and eyed the w’orld widi distaste, 
but when wc reached the last razor-backed ridge it w’as pleasant 
to look back on the peaks massed bchuid us round die towenng 
snows of the Tokuz Dawan and to reflect that from now on it 
would be all downluU. Below us, iuddeu by a dust-haze, lay 
the desert 

We plunged dosvn sharply by the zigzag track into a tremendous 
gorge, a huge gash m the side pf the niountam between whose 
high enclosing walls we marched with the un&miliar sense of 
being shut in, of no longer havmg distances about us At four 
o’clock we made camp near a htdc salty water-hole, after a good 
stage of ten hours. 

The next day, June 13th, was a long one. Soon after dawn we 
moved off down the narrow, windmg gorge, following a dned-up 
stream-bed through a succession of higiily romantic grottoes 
Presendy it widened, and wc passed clumps of flowering tamarisk 
at which the camels snatched greedily Everj’thing was deadily 
still; only a litde bird from time to time uttered a short and plamtivc 
song whose sweet notes echoed anomalously imder those frowning 
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cliffs. The silence, the tortuous and hidden way, made me fedy 
as if we were engaged on a surprise attack. 

After five hours we came to a place which both ouf map and, ' 
our guides called Muna Bulak. But once more 'adam yoh; thc = 
looked-for tents were absent, and there was only a little spring of 
very salt and brackish water. We filled the keg and went on for. 
two more hours, debouching from the gorge into a huge desert* 
of sand and piedmont gravel whicli stretched as far as the eye 
could sec The mountains widi whicli for so long we had struggled - 
at close quarters were relegated to a hazy backcloth. 

At one o’clock we halted, cooked a meal, and wolfed great 
lumps of boiled mutton. The sun beat down on us savagely and 
we propped a felt up widi tent-poles to make a litde shade; diis 
was a sharp contrast to die uplands. Wc drank a great deal of^ 
cunously tastmg tea. 

At dusk we started off again, marching north-west through a ’ 
waste of tufted dunes. As the hght faded die low patclics of scrub 
took on strange shapes, became dark monsters which, as you 
watched them, moved; it was all very like that night-march'; 
with the Pnnee of Dzun. We were a long way from water and', 
the men took die caravan along at a good pace. Presendy we came 
out of the dunes into stark desert, as flat and naked and unfdcndly ' 
as a sheet of ice. The camels were groaning vwth exhaustion and^ 
had to be tugged along. There was no landmark, no incident, 
to mark the passing of the hours; the stars looked down dis- 
passionately on the Small and battered company Irmging blmdlvy 
forward in the darkness. I whooped mechanically at the camels • 
till my voice went. The Turkis were imprecise about our pro-;, 
gramme, and we wished that we knew how much longer the 
ordeal would last. 

It ended at half-past one in the morning. Wc'had done two ■ 
stages of more than seven hours eacli and the camels were dead- 
-beat. They slumped down in their tracks and we unloaded and 
lay down in die lee of the baggage, refteshmg ourselves with ' 
the dregs of die last brandy botde and a htde salt water. Then wc ' 
slept, sprawhng like Corpses on the iron-hard ground. ' " 

After two hours Tuzun woke us. Feeling stiff and stale, we 
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made tea with the last of the water, loaded up, and moved oiF. 
Sunrise showed a discouragmgly empty world; even die mountains 
w'cfc already lost behind the dust-haze which is chrome in the 
Tarim Basin. We stumbled miizzily on, uncomfortably aware tliat 
it would soon be very hot. 

Presently we heard a kind of roarmg sound Kini, who had 
crossed the Kizil Kum and claimed to know something of deserts, 
said it was the wind in some sand dunes we could see to the nortli. 
Happily she was wrong; another half-mile brought us to the hp 
of a low cliff beneath winch a \wdc stony bed was noisily threaded 
by die diannel of.the Chcrchen Darya We scrambled down and 
watered the ammals in a current diat was opaque svidi yellow silt 
and looked as thick as paint 

Tuzun spoke hopefully of rcaclung Chcrchen that day, and we 
climbed out of the nver-hed for the last lap. The sun was svcll up 
now; the heat seemed to us terrific and was in fact considerable 
The world around us jigged hquidly in a haze. Before long we 
lut a bad belt of dunes about a mile wide. The soft sand was cruel 
going for tired animals; once Number Two lost lus balance and 
collapsed sideways, and we had to unload him before he could rise. 
When we struggled out again on to hard desert there w.as not much 
life left in any of us. We crawled on for an hour or two, but the 
sun was pitiless and at last Tuzun called a halt on a httle bluff 
above the nver. 

Here we lay up for five hours, and I disgraced myself by 
drinking a whole kettle of tea while Kini was batlung m tlie 
river. She came back so glowing and self-nghteous that in die 
end I went and bathed too, waliowmg m the swift khaki water 
and speculating lazdy about Chcrchen Our ignorance, our chrome 
lack of advance information, must be unexampled in the annals 
of modem travel. We had neidicr of us, before startmg, read one 
in twenty of the books that we ought to have read, and our pre- 
conceptions of what a place was gomg to be like were never 
based, as they usefully could have been, on the experience of our 
few but illustrious predecessors in these regions Chcrchen, for all 
we knew or could find out, might be a walled aty or a cluster 
of tents, or almost any other variation on the urban theme. This 
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State of affairs reflected discreditably on us but was not without its, 
compensauons. It was pleasant, in a way, to be joumc)nng always 
into the blue, mth no Baedeker to eliminate surprise and marshal 
our fint impressions in advance; it was pleasant, now, to be within 
one march of Cherchen and to have not the very’ slightest idea what 
Chcrchen was going to look like. 

Wc enjoyed the halt. The felt gave very’ httle shade, and a 
light w’lnd that had sprung up coated our somnolence with hair 
an inch of sand, but at least wc were no longer moving, no longet 
pressing forward. We dreaded — passionately but surreptitiously, 
as children dread die end of hohdays — the mimment begiiming or 
another night-march of indeterminable lengdi. 

At four o’clock, diough it W’as still vindictively hot, we began 
to load up. The skeleton camels — whose duck wool now 
appeared, and was, anomalous but who had had no time to shed 
It — knelt and rose agam not \vidiout protest. With far-fetched 
prudence, feaniig an examination of our effects like the one in 
Lanchow, I removed from my bundled overcoat, which came from 
Samarkand and should properly’ have clothed a cavalry officer in 
die Red Army of the Soviet Union, buttons embossed with the. 
hammer and sickle At half-past four wc started. 

Men and ammals moved groggdy; this was our fourth stage m 
durty’-six hours, and even Tuzun, who had started fresh five.djiys 
ago, showed signs of wear and tear. Very’ soon we came into 
dunes again; die ammals floundered awkwardly and the march 
lost momentum. The camels showed signs of distress; one of die 
donkeys was dead lame and another, from sheer weakness, bowled 
over like a shot rabbit on a downhill slope. A land of creeping 
paralysis was overtakmg the expedition. 

We knew that we were near Cherchen, but there comes a pomt, 
while you are suffering hardship or fatigue, when you cannot see 
beyond the urgent business of endurance. Tliis point- we had 
reached. We might have been a month’s journey from our goal,- 
instead of a very few hours, for all the difference that its proxinuty 
now made to us We could no more think than we could sec 
bey’ond die next ridge of dunes; our reprieve, no doubt, had been 
signed, but wc were still m prison. Our minds told us that this 
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was die last lap; but our hearts and our bodies could take only an 
academic kind of comfort from die assurance We were absorbed 
in die task of finisliing a diffiailt stage. 

The sun began to set. The donkeys tottered along very 
rcluctandy, and die tired camels wore that kind of dignity which 
you associate widi defeat; it was clear that we should not make 
Cherchen that night. Then, suddenly, from the top of a high 
dune, my eye caught a strip of queer cnipoons on die honzon to 
die north-west; the sk)'-hnc, for montlis either flat and featureless 
or jagged and stark, was here pimpled with something diat did not 
suggest a geological fomiaaon. I got out my field-glasses. . . . 

It was like spying on anodicr planet. The green of the trees, 
with die approach of dusk, had turned a soft and bluish grey; but 
dicy were trees beyond a doubt — a deep, serried phalanx, packed 
here and dicrc widi the lance-heads of t poplars For all tliat we 
had been expecting a phenomenon, it was incredible; we had 
growm so accustomed to die life of nomads in an empty winter 
world that we had not bargained for so concrete, so delightful 
an innmation of spang and domesticity Tiic peaceful and 
luxuriant silhouette before us suggested a kind of life to which we 
had over-long been strangers 

It seemed not far away; but even if it was as near as it looked 
we could not rcacli it before nightfall, and I objected on principle 
to entering a community of uncertain temper after dark and on 
empty stomacljs. So we dropped down into die river-bed and 
made camp m die mosquito-naun ted tamarisk. We pitched the 
tent by moonhght, and it was one of the best camps of die journey. 
There was runnmg water to wash in, and just die right blend of 
anxiety and self-satisfaction —just the aght feeling that something 
good had been done and something cruaal was about to happen — 
to make us at once complacent and alert. Also we needed sleep, 
of winch vve had had only two hours m the last forty. 
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BRAVE NEW'WORLD 

Next morning, exactly four montlis after lea\nng Pelting', we 
entered the oasis of Cherchen 

For two hours we slanted expectantly across -the wide and’ 
sprawling river-bed. We could not keep our eyes off the wall of^ 
vegetation which crowned its further bank. It looked extra- 
ordinarily dense, like the jungle. We could see as yet no signs of 
human life: only this opulent but non-committal screen, conceahng 
what; Concealing, it was certain, die arbiters of the expeditions 
fate, the outposts of the rebel Tungan armies. What would they, 
take us for; How would they treat us; We had plenty of food 
for speculation. 

But as we came in under the trees we ceased to speculate.- 
Wonder and j'oy fell on us. I suppose that die earth offers no 
greater contrast — except that betw'een land and sea — than the 
contrast bctw'cen desert and oasis. We stepped clean out of one 
world into anodicr. There was no phase of transidon; we slipped 
into coolness and delight as smoothly and abrupdy as a diver, 
does. One moment we w'ere stumbling in the open river-bed,, 
plagued by glare and a grit-laden wmd; the next we were marching 
down a narrow path under the murmurous protection of poplar' 
and mulberry’ and ash. 

Trees hned die path, winch threaded a patchwork of heat 
htde fields of hemp and nee and barley. Men of gende appearance 
m^ white robes lent on their mattocks to watch us pass. Here 
and there an acquaintance of Tuzun’s came forward with a soft 
cry of Yakshi kclde’i hands w’ere pressed, Beards stroked, curious 
glances thrown at us. Everywhere water ran musically m ■ the ■ 
hrigation channels. A girl in a bright pink cap, washing her baby 
in a pool, veiled her face swifdy at the sight of infidels. Low' 
houses with mud walls and wooden beams stood under the trees 
round courty’ards half roofed over; women peered, or scutded 
into the shelter of dieir doorways A cock crowed . , . 

4JS - ' ' 
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A cock crowed. The familiar sound, unheard for nearly three 
montlis, asserted definitively our return to a world where men had 
homes; we began to think gloatmgly of eggs. I tlunk it was the 
sounds diat were, for me, die most \md part of a strange and 
unforgettable cxpcnence. The wind m the leaves, the gurgling 
water, a dog barking, men calling to each odier in die fields — 
these noises, and cspcaally the wind in the leaves, clianged the 
whole texture of our envnronment, filled the air with innmacy, 
evoked forgotten but powerful assoaations Then a cuckoo called, 
lazily; die essence of the spnng that we had missed, the essence 
of the summer that we had suddenly overtaken, were comprehended 
m Its erj', and I had a vision of laivns picketed widi great trees, 
youngrabbits scampering into gorsc,awall ofiv}- loud widi sparrows: 
a \dsion that the cuckoo made oddly substantial, oddly near. 

We wound deeper into the oasis in a kind of trance. The gaunt 
camels strode aliead; die htdc eclielon of donkeys followed panendy. 
C)’nara, with Kiiii up, stepped delicately, twitching her cars and 
blowing dosvn her nostrils; she had never seen a tree before and 
was gravely disconcerted by dicsc monstrous growths 

Presendy, for no apparent reason, we halted at a poor house 
where we were welcomed by fnends or relations of Tuzun, who 
installed us on a dais in their courtyard and brought us bread 
and sour milk and unnpe apneots, our first fruit since March 
Half 3 dozen women flocked, gigglmg, to stare at Kini, and held 
animated debate upon her sex. Tuzun, widi touclung courtesy, 
presented her with a rose He was an extraordinarily mce man; 
two days before I had given him an iron fire-place for which 
we had no further use, and ever smee he had earned it, widi true 
delicacy, on his back, reflising to burden our tired donkeys with 
somediing that was no longer ours. 

Among the men there was much talk of an aksakal. The word 
means ‘white beard’ and may be applied to any venerable head 
of a'comrnunity; tlicre had, for instance, been an aksakal at Bash 
Malghun. But it is also the official title given to the local agents of 
the British Consul-General in Kashgar, one of whom had formerly 
as we knew, been stationed m every important oasis to deal "'^“i 
matters affecting the interests of British subjects — mostly traders 
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from India — m the Provmcc. We hardly expected, after two years 
of bloody civil war, to find a British aksakal as far afield as Cherchen, 
nor could I discover whether the aksakal into whose hands they 
proposed to deliver us was a British aksakal or just a local \vorthy. 
Still, here was a ray of hope from an unexpected quarter. - 

The leaves rustled in die wind, cuckoos called, die women 
chattered, and I fell madvertendy asleep. At noon diey^ woke me 
for a meal of mien and boded vegetables hke tasteless radishes; 
dien we loaded up agam, said good-by’e to diesc kindly people, ■ 
and set off for the aksakal’s house. It was thought unseemly tliaf 
one of us should walk, and a donkey w'as procured for Kim. When 
we had gone a htdc way a man stepped out from die side of the 
road and offered me apricots m a wooden bowl. Cynara, taken 
aback by such spontaneous generosity', collapsed on her nose m 
the dust, she had not y'ct found her feet m cmlizarion. 

Presendy we came to anodier branch of the river-bed, w'hidi 
split the oasis wath a w’ide shallow’ depression. As we left die 
trees die fierce sun gave us a faint after-taste of the desert. In the 
muddy' stream htdc boys bathed noisily, and a big herd of camels 
was graaing in the green pastures on its banks; plump and naked, ■ 
like foreshortened cancatures of prehistonc monsters, diey were 
a great contrast to our shaggy', Rosmantme beasts. 

As we splashed through die ri\rer I saw’ in die distance tw’o 
horsemen makmg upstream at full gallop; to ride so hard m dus 
hot noon W'as surely' ... 

Then I knew. As though it w’as part of a story read before 
and suddenly remembered, I knew' that they' were ridmg to cut 
us off. As diey drew nearer I made out khaki umforms A momeiit 
later w'c w'ere hailed in Chinese. We halted. Tuzun looked gluni. 

The Tungans thundered up showily: an officer and a private 
soldier w’ith a rifle. But it was the horses, not die men, w'ho at 
first monopolized our attention. Slumng hke seals, w'ith .diick 
necks arched heraldically', they tow'ered over us, two splendid 
Badahsham chargers from Afghanistan. We had forgotten diat 
there existed in the W'orld horses so large, so sleek, and so well-fed. 
They took our breath aw’ay. Wc gaped. 

But not for long. ' The officer, w'ho wore a htde film-star 
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moustache and held himself well, was ashing us our business and 
identities. Switcliing on my Chinese technique, sucli as it was, I 
answered in gay and deprecating terms 

Oh no, we were not Russians. That was wholly mcorrect I 
■was English, she was French. My humble’ name was Learned 
Engraver on Stone,' hers was Horse of International Goodwill 
Here were our cards . . . My affair was the affair of Extra-Spccial- 
'Correspondent-Officer to die Ncwspapcr-For-The-Enlightcned- 
Apprehension-of-Scholars A great Enghsli newspaper. Had the 
Before-bom heard of it? (The Thunderer’s echoes rolled, alas, 
but faintly here; the Before-bom’s face looked blank and un- 
unpressed.) We had come from Peking, a most strenuous journey 
Now we were going to Kashgar, and after that to England. Our 
business’* Oh, we were on a yu li, we were e.xpcditionary persons , . . 

The word yu li, comprehendmg so many of the lunatic actions of 
foreigners who go of dieir own free will to uncomfortable places Be- 
yond the Wall, was always a strong card m play ; the officer’s face, though 
still suspicious, grew less perplexed Had we die correct passports? 

‘Why yes,’ I cried, ‘certainly we have die correct passports ’ 

1 gave a merry laugh at die mere idea diat our papers might be 
out of order. ‘We’re for it,’ I thought, 

‘We will go to the bazaar,’ said the ofEccr. ‘Your passports 
must be exaimned.’ , 

‘But we were going to die house of the aksakal . . .’ 

‘it is not safe. There arc bandits on die road,’ replied the officer 
mechanically. 

The hackneyed excuse, threadbare and transparent from much 
‘use by generations of offiaals, brought home to me more vividly 
than anything else that our destinies were once more in Chinese . 
hands. Smiling blissfully, and making apologetic jokes about 
my "Vile Chinese and our disreputable appearance in so fine a 
place, we moved off Except Tuzun, all the Turkis who had been 
with us had melted unobtrusively away. The pnvate soldier rode 
widi his rifle across liis saddlc-bo'w and his cyes^on us 

‘I suppose we consider ourselves under arrest, I said to Kmi 
Kini supposed we did. 

* Fu Lci-ming and Ma Ya-na. 
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Devoutly hopmg that die populace would take our escort for 
a guard of honour, we rode towards the bazaar, which is, as we 
discovered later, die semi-urhan core of every oasis. Wc noticed 
with surprise and alarm diat our captors wore armlets bearing the 
blue star of die Kuommtang and the designation ‘36th Div’-* These 
were Central Govenunent insignia, and wc had imagined diat the 
Tungans were independent of Nanking, who had certainly prp^ 
claimed diem rebels; if, as now seemed probable, diey, were or 
wished to be considered loyal, our lack of a Nanking passport 
might prove to be no joke at all. We began to feel more and more 
apprehensive. 

Prcscntl) we came to the bazaar. In' the streets, twilit under 
their aAvmngs of matting, commerce appeared to be at a standstill; 
there were few people about, and most of the shallow-fronted 
shops were closed wdi wooden shutters. Kim’s donkey, created 
a diversion by bolting suddenly sideways through a doorway, 
a manoeuvre wlucli was happily not misinterpreted by the escort. 
A htde fiirdier on we readied our destination — a small covered 
courtyard surrounded by litde rooms like ceUs. They were all 
locked up, and there appeared to be nobody in diarge. The place 
might have been an irm or it might have been a prison; it was 
- very probably — judging by subsequent expenehce — both. Our 
gear was unloaded and stacked in the yard, and tlie ammals were 
stabled We were told to hand over our passports and stay where 
we were. The officer vamshed; we heard Inm galloping down 
the street 

Meanwhile the news of our arrival had spread, and soon a sea 

to a favourable report by LoWen Kan, who flew up to the Province "as 
PaaficMon Comimssioner’ in 1933 (see ante, pp. 163-4), the Tungan armies 
"'j* gazetted as the 36th Division of the Army of the Qunese Republic, 

mo yura mar leader, Ma Chung-ying, was outlawed he was not, as far as I know', 
epnveo of his command The Tungans’ real relations w’lth Nanking are analysed 

m the chapters that follow. _ - 
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of curious-faccs was surging in the gateway. Skull-caps, turbans, 
hats edged witiv lambskin bobbed up and down in efforts to secure ■ 
an uninterrupted view of what in most cases were the first white 
people they had ever seen. An 'oily and impleasmt Turki, who 
claimed to be die inn-keeper, made hmisclf ofiiaous and shghdy 
diinned die crowd by calling for volunteers to sweep out a room. 
To a few Tungan soldiers and to some of the Turkis who spoke 
Chinese we divulged, in a non-committal and abstracted manner, 
our idaiddcs and place of ongin. Tuzun, loyal but embarrassed, 
clearly disliked the turn events had taken. I myself was terribly 
anxious about die passports. The crowd eddied and murmured. 
Swallows skimmed in and out under die roof. A rumour started 
■that the aksakal was comuig. An hour passed slowly. 

Suddenly there was a clatter of hooves outside. The crowd 
parted rcspcctfiiUy, die officer strode in and, to my inexpressible 
'delight, handed back our passports 

‘Correct?’ I said He nodded brusquely and was gone. Our 
most recent passport — die one so grudgingly issued in Sining — 

■ had been chopped svith a scarlet seal. 

It was unaccountable The Chinese arc most meticulous about 
official documents; though imhtar)" headquarters m Ch’erchen 
might have been ignorant of the necessity for a speaal Nanking 
passport, they must have seen that there was nothing about Sinkiang 
_on the paper diey had visaed, whicli merely authorized us to travel 
in Chinghai. The madent was unparalleled in my expenence of ' 
Chmesc bureaucracy; nor could it be explained on die supposmon- 
that nobody at headquarters could read or wntc, for beside die' 
seal there was a Imc of characters We only realized how lucky wc 
had been when further down die road we were more than once 
held up by ofiGcials who jusdy pomted out diat we had no bqsmess 
to be in Sinkiang at all, and who were disposed to ovemde die 
Chcrchen visa. If we had met one of diem m Cherchen I suppose ' 
we should have been turned back ' ' 

For the moment, however, fate had smiled and all was Well.' 

An ineffectual young man with large, romantic eyw introduced 
himself ui' bad Chinese as a member of the akakd s household; 
we learnt not only that his master was on his way to greet. us ' 
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but that lie was indeed the British aksakal. Wliile we-M^aited we 
drank tea and ate bread with the more consequential of die cunow, ' 
feeling blasd and ratlier flat now diat uncertainty was temporarily 
at an end 

Presently the aksalcal arrived, riding a fine horse with a handsome 
saddle-cloth and accompanied by' a servant who led a second horse. - 
He was a tall, venerable Afghan with a digmfied carnage, and a 
shrewd ey'e, who saluted us respectfully and seemed genuinely 
pleased to see us. He talked through liis nose in Turki, Hindustam, 
and Afghan, but unfortunately' not in Chinese; however, dierc were ■ 
plenty of interpreters available, and we gathered -diat W'e w'cre 
invited to his house. Once more the animals were loaded. Kim 
mounted the led horse and rode off at a brisk pace with tlie aksakal: 

I followed more slowly with tlie camels, Cynara being incapable 
of such a turn of speed 

It was an hour’s nde from the bazaar to the aksakal’s liousc. 
The wind had dropped and the dusk was very tranquil. Doves 
called. White-robed figures were dnfdng homeward through tlie 
fields, and the confidential murmur of their talk echoed pleasantly 
m ears attuned to desolation. Firelight showed ruddily in doorways. 
Perches for birds, which the Turlds erect on poles fifty feet high, 
graced homes where life was no longer a grim affair, where tliere 
was room for gentleness. Everything was in tliC sharpest possible 
contrast to our long bleak struggles on the uplands 

At last we came to the large new house .which was to be our 
home for several days A wall surrounded a garden of .apricot 
trees and vines, and over a gateway m the wall tliere hung — 
home-made, unorthodox in design, but infinitely reassuring — 
no less an emblem than the Umon Jack. I dismounted, gave Cynara 
to a servant, and entered premises owned, in the last analysis, 
by His late Majesty Kmg George V. 
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DIRTY WORK 

Politics are tiresome things at the best of times; and for the 
ordinary reader tlic politics of Asia arc particularly tedious and 
distasteful. Their relevance to Ins o^vn destinies is non-cxistciit 
or at best remote; and though we know tliat all men are brothers 
and tliat the peoples of the modem world arc kmt together m 
a great web of sympathy and understanding, we still find it 
impossible to be deeply stirred by dungs diat happen to those 
fellow-beings whose stem is of a different colour from our own. 
Moreover, the politics of Asia are richly encrusted with poly- 
syllables scarcely pronounceable and so similar m their outlandish 
Uiifainiliarity diat die ordmary reader has die greatest difficulty 
in distinguishing betsveen a place, a pohtical leader, and a 
prevailing wind 

But tms book is called News from Tarlary, and the news wc 
brought back was pohtical news. In so far as our journey had 
a serious object, it was to find out wliat was happening in 
Siukiang; and in so far as it had any justification, it was that wc 
were able, when wc came back, to dirow light on a situation 
whose secrets had since 1933 been guarded jealously and with 
success. I diereforc propose, whcdicr you hke it or not, to amphfy 
the brief sketcli of Central Asian pohtics which I drew in the 
Foreword oftlus book, p. 253 - 

Always excepting the at present unfashionable Runtania, 
Sinkiang is the last home of romance m international pohtics 
Intrigue, violence, and melodrama have long been native to 
the Province; and dicir development has of late been directed '' 
by extraneous forces along lines that are not without significance. 

If It is untrue to say that at least four Powers are watclung with 
the keenest interest the present situation in Sinkiang, it is only 
untrue because the present situation in Sinkiang is practically 
impossible to watch. The Province is at the best of times diflBcuIt 
of access^ being surrounded on three sides by mountain ranges 
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whose peaks run well over 20,000 feet, and on die fourth side 
by the Gobi and the wastes of Mongolia But physical difi 5 culti« 
failed to- deter either Marco Polo, approaching from the wet, 
ot — before him — Buddhist pilgrims like Hsuan Tsang, approaching 
from the cast, and since their day, dianks’to the geographers and 
the road and railway engineers, die physical difSculties have 
notably decreased But Sinkiaiig does not encourage toumt 
traffic; like Runtania she is, unless you are very lucky, accessible 
only on paper Her destinies are being worked out by mediods, 
and towards ends, wluch their manipulators arc the reverse^ 0 
anxious to advertise. Things have gone far enough in the Pros^cc 
to make it no longer neccssar}' to gloss over the identity of tho^ 
manipulators by referring to them, in a hallowed euphemism, as 
‘the agents of a Certain Power’. The U.S.S R. cannot hope to 
disown indefimtcly^ her policy' in Cliinesc Central Asia. 

Sinkiang is bigger dian France. It consists of the Tarim Basin — 
354,000 square miles, of which a good half is desert — and of the 
more fertile valleys of 111 and Dzungaria, lying north of the eastern 
ranges of the Tien Shan. The population, which has been vanomly 
estimated but is probably in the neighbourhood of two millions, 
consists ofTurkis (who form about seventy per cent of the whole), 
Mongols, a few ICirgluz and Tadjiks, Tungans, and small com- 
munities of Chinese merchants, adnunistrators, and soldiers, 
there has also, smee the Bolshevik Revolution, been a scattered 
colony of ‘White’ Russians who in the past two years have — as 
will appear — more than earned their inverted commas. 

The name Sinkiang (Hsin Chiang) means The Nevy Domimou, 
but China has cunous standards of novelty, and she originally 
conquered the Provmce in die first century B c. Her hold 
however was not at diat time firmly' estabhshed, and successive 
waves of conquest — Huns, Tibetans, Mongols under Chinghis 
Klian and Tamerlane — ebbed and flowed over territory which was 
for centuries important because it carried die overland roifte 
' between the West and the Far East, the great Silk Road. In the 
latter half of the eighteenth century die massacre of over a million 
of the inhabitant's celebrated the more or less definitive reassertion 
of Chinese rule, and in spite of recurrent rebelhons throughout 
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the ninctccntli century, culmiiiatiuc in the temporary domination 
of Kashgaria by the adventurer Yahub Beg, Sinkiang formed part 
of the Chinese Empire dunng die last 150 years of its existence. 

Great Britain’s interest in die Province is obvious from a glance 
at the map. Sinkiang, bounded on the west by Russia, on the 
iiordi by Outer Mongolia (to-day, for all practical purposes, an 
integral part of the Sonet Union), and on the east by Inner 
Mongolia and North-West China, marches on die south widi 
Tibet and Brirish India. For centuries Indian merchants have 
crossed the Himalayan passes to trade witli Kashgana; and any 
major infringement by anodicr Power of China's sovereign nghts 
TOtliin Sinkiang must of necessity be viewed with concern, both 
from the economic and die strategic point of view, m Whitehall 
and Dcllii. 

At recurrent intervals diroughout die last fift^' years sucli an 
infringement has seemed to some inevitable, to few improbable, 
and to none impossible Suspicion of Russia’s designs in Chinese 
Central Asia was at the close of the last century’ profound and 
widespread. It is reflected in die late Lord Curzon’s speeches; it is 
reflected in at least one of Rudyard Kipling’s earlier poems; and 
it IS reflected, above all, in the proceedings of die Pamir Boundary 
Commission, svliich in 1S95 called into being diat buffer corridor 
-of Afghan territory which separates the Bnnsh and die Russian 
frontiers At die close of the last century and die beginnmg of this, 
explorers of all naoonahties, and officers on leave who visited 
Clunese Turkistan in quest of shootmg, were, if articulate^ at all, 
alarmist; in dieir view, die annexation to the Tsar s dominions of 
diis farthest outpost of die Clunese Empire was neither imcertam 
nor long to be delayed. They are unanimous on die pomt 
t They had reason to be. The Trans-Caspian Railway, spanning 
the deserts east of die Caspian Se.a, pomted direcdy at the frontiers 
of Sinkiang; and diose frontiers were constandy bemg wolated by 
mihtary reconnaissance parties, only a minority of which took the 
trouble to disgmse themselves as scientific expeditions The Russian 
Consul-General in Kashgar, furnished with a heavy guard of 
Cossacks, bulked much larger in die eyes of the inhabitants than 
-his British colleague, whose official status was ill-denned and 
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whose consequent lack of a uniform was a sad handicap on - 
Chinese official occasions. The Chinese garrison of tlic province ’ 
was a gansh and Gilbcrtian force, existing largely on paper and 
on opium; travellers of all sorts returned from Sinkiang convinced 
that Russia, having spied out the land, was only waitmg for an' 
opportune moment to follow up her economic penetration of the 
Province with territorial annexation 
There can be htde doubt that they were nght But the opportune, 
moment was postponed by the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War in 1904. Smlnang was reprieved, but only, as it then seemed, 
temporarily. By tlie end of the next decade a graph of Russian 
influence in the Province would have shown a steady upward 
curve. Its climb was once more halted by extraneous events',' 
Germany declared war on Russia and Russia had perforce to shelve . 
her ambmons in Central Asia Then came die Bolshcnk Revolu- 
tion and die Civd War. The Tsar s troops, m dieir long grey coats, 
at last entered Sinkiang m force; but they came as refugees, not' 
as conquerors — the half-starved, typhus-ridden rehes of White. 
Armies who followed leaders like Aimcnkov and Dutov into 
what they painfully and slowly learnt was not to, be a temporary ’ 
exile. Some of diem found their way down through Kansu to the 
coast; others remained in the province, forming precanous colonics 
of whicli the most important were m the Ih distnct. The Tsarist 
consular officials stuck to their posts until diose posts lost the last 
remnant of diplomatic status; then they too faded from the picture.' 
Russian trade had ceased altogedier, and Indian merchants found 
their business wadi Sinkiang soaring to undreamt-of heights. 
But in 1924 die Government of the Cliinese Repubhc recognized 
the U.S.S R., the Russian consulates were reopened, and the 
inevitable process of Russian economic domination of the Province 
began again. It has contmued ever since and is to-day virtually 
complete. 

The year 1928 marked a tummg-point m the destinies of 
Smkiang. General Yang Tseng-hsin, the Provindal Governor, 
was assassinated, by whose agency it is not known, at a banquet 
in Urumchi. (The province’s traditions of hospitality' are all 
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Its owTi, and the dcatli-ratc at banquets is appalling.) Yang had 
ruled the Province since he was instdlcd in office .after tlic Chinese 
-Rcvolutiou in 1912. His finn and stnedy traditional methods 
had maintained peace, if not prospenty, throughout his tenure of 
office, and his pohey of splendid isolation had preserved tlie 
Province, not only from the contammatmg cS'ects of foreign 
influence, but even from the inip.act of diosc ide.as and tendenaes 
which the Chinese Revolunon let loose m its attempt to tr.ansform 
ouc-fifth of the human race from a Confucian race into a modern 
deraocracj’. Yang’s sixteen years in office produced a cunous land 
of time-lag m the liistory of Sinkiang, and tlic cliaos since his 
murder is, in part, merely a tardy but logical reproduction of the 
distressing plicnomcna wimcsscd throughout the rest of China a 
quarter of a century ago. 

, Yang’s successor was Chin Shu-jen, an offiaal whose rapacity 
was insuffiacntly supported by administrative talent In 1931 
. he illegally contracted a secret loan with die Soviet Government, 
and is at tlic time of writing scnniig a sentence of three and a 
lialf years’ unpnsonment m a Nanking gaol on tins and odicr 
senous charges 
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THE RED ARMY LENDS A HAND 

Chin Shu-jkn was succeeded by the present tupmi. General Slieng 
Shih-tsai. Sheng was originally a commander of no great dis- 
tinction in the North Manchunan Armies of the Young Marshal, 
and in 1932 was driven by the pressure of the Japanese invasion 
across the fronner into Siberia Here for a time he and lus troops 
were hospitably ‘interned’ by tlie Soviet authorities; but in 1933 
they reappeared on Chmese soil at Urumchi, where Sheng, on 
the flight of Clnn, took over tlie governorship of Smkiang. The 
tupan IS a man of about forty, who studied in Japan; he is said to 
be not without ability and is popular witli lus troops. It would, 
however, be a mistake to regard him as anythmg but a puppet 
ofthcU.SSR. _ - 

He arnved at a critical moment. His predecessor’s misrule 
had fallen particularly oppressively on the Khanate of Hami, 
where a Turin insurrection had been stiffened by an invasion of 
their co-rcUgiomsts, the Tungans from North-West Cliina; the 
Tungans were commanded by Ma Chung-ying, a very remarkable 
young man whose mystenous destuues I wdl discuss later. 
Urumchi, the capital of Smkiang, was threatened 
Sheng Shih-tsai’s seizure of power had been supported, if not 
inspired, by the Russians Soon after it took place Colonel Huang 
Mu-sung (who m the foUowmg year was to act as die Central 
Government’s Envoy to Tibet) was sent into die Provmce from 
Nanking with the large and hopeful tide of Pacification Com- 
missioner. His reception was not cordial; three of his staff" were 
executed m his presence on a trumped-up charge, and it is legitimate 
to suppose that die official confirmation of Sheng Sliih-tsai in 
office — which was announced on Huang’s return to Nankmg — 
was the price paid by the Central Government for its emissary’s hfc. 

Sheng did not at that time seem destmed to enjoy for long 
a respectabihty so resourcefully acqinred; he was beset by 
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embarrassments. The Tungan.-Turki rebel forces from Hamt had 
been repelled wth the utmost difficulty, thanb cluefly to a force 
of some two or three tliousand Wliitc Russian mercenaries who 
had enlisted in the service of the Provincial Government; tiiroughout 
1933 the situation in all parts of die province was complex, lurid, 
and obscure, and seemed likely to remain so indefinitely. At least 
four major parties were in die field, and the pattern of dicir conflicts 
and idlianccs is beivildcnng, pamcularly in the south-west of the 
Provmcc. In die north die issue was relatively clear In December 
1933 the Tungans and Turkis under Ma Chung-ying were investing 
Urumchi. Sheng’s garrison — mainly White Russians and Man- 
churian troops — was no matdi for die Tungans, who fight as 
wantonly as weasels and whose Turki allies were cnisading for 
their a\nl rights and their religion. Left to itself, the capital must 
have fallen. 

But It was not left to itself. Earlier in die year Sheng had 
contracted a secret Io.an mth die Government of the U.S S.R , 
whereby (I believe) the Provinaal Government received 500,000 
gold roubles, a large supply of arms and ammumtion, and several 
aeroplanes manned by Soviet pilots; m retuin for diis die Russians 
secured a lien on certain of the natural products of Sinkiang, 
(They have, for instance, a monopoly of the valuable trade in 
unborn lamb-skins ) The riches of the Province are considerable, 
and wool, hides, sheep, and perhaps gold may be presumed to 
have figured in die agreement, whose less stnedy economic clauses 
included, to judge by subsequent events, provisions for the con- . 
struction- of roads leading into die province from Chuguchak, 
Kuldja, and Irkishtan near Kashgar, die appointment of Soviet 
‘advisers’ ro key positions throughout die mditary and civil 
organization of the Province; and (perhaps) the eventual con- 
struction of a railway to link Urumchi vath the Turksib. 

In view of the existence of this loan, it was as natural that Sheng 
should appeal to the U S S.R. in his hour of need as that the 
U.S.S R should respond to his appeal. Early in January 1934 
the Timgan forces beleaguenng Urumclii were taken in the 
rear 'by Urumclu’s creditors — a force of several thousand Soviet 
troops advancing firom the west and supported by aeroplanes, 
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armoured cars, and possibly light tanhs. On die banks ,of the 
frost-bound Tutung River, thirty miles west of 'Urumchi,^ a 
batde raged for several days; but the Tungans’ unskilled ferocity 
was no niatcli for a meclianized foe, and the troops — who ■were 
all peasants from parts of Cliina as yet but htde inured to -the 
blessings of modem avihzation — were badly demoralized by 
gas-bombs dropped by the Soviet ainiien. Ma Chung-ying 
wididrew m good order westward along the main road to Kashgar. 

It may strike the reader as curious, even m these scrap-of-paper 
days, for the mihtar)' forces of one Power to engage in hostihtics 
on temtor}' belonging to another Power ssithout either Power 
saymg anytliing to die other before or after the event. But 
Urumchi is a long way away, and there were no witnesses — no 
witnesses, at any rate, who could not be arbitrarily imprisoned 
like the two Germans and the Sw'cde of whom mention has been 
made already. The illusions entertained by Europe concemmg the 
ideals of the Soviet Union were preserved widiout difficulty 
from shock. 

In Kashgar an ‘Independent Moslem Repubhc of Eastern 
Turlastan’ had meanwhile been set up. Its ideals were Pan-Islamic 
but w’oolly. Its pohtics w^ere anti-Nanking and anti-Soviet, its 
leaders wxre either mediocntics or adventurers, and it lasted about 
tsvo months. It svould hardly have been worth mentioning if it 
had not attracted at the time a certtin amount of attention in the 
European Press. The sequence of events wlucli brought it thus 
briefly into beuig is too complex to unravel here; it originated 
in a fanatical Turki insurrection in Khotan, inspired and led by 
three mullahs who shed an mtolerable deal of blood to their 
pemi^wrorth of Pan-Islamic achievement. Throughout 1933 both 
the Old and the New' City of Kashgar (they are about six miles 
apart) had changed hands repeatedly but seldom simultaneously; 
their successive conquerors, moreover, changed sides so often that 
it is profitless to fish for history in sucli troubled waters. 

By the summer of 1934 Sheng Shili-tsai’s authority w'as, thanks 
to Soviet aid, established firmly at Urumchi, and more or les 
firmly over the whole of northern Sinkiang. The focus of interest 
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shifts westw-ard to Kashgar, of which, and of Yarkand, Ma Chung- 
■jnng and die Tungan armies were by die end of June die undisputed 
masters. But die forces of the Provuicial Government were 
advancing down die mam road by way^ of Aksu and Maralbashi, 
and Ma put his troops at Kashgar m a posture of defence from 
whidi it is probable that further Soviet military assistance would 
have been needed to dislodge diem. His men were confident 
and reasonably well armed. But it had been noticed during the 
past few weeks that their commander had been wsiting the Soviet 
Consulate-General with greater frequency dian mere etiquette 
demanded', the bazaar svas full of speculations, die more sensational 
of which were fulfilled when on July 5th he suddenly ordered an 
evacuadon in the direction of Yarkand and two days later, with a 
small bodyguard and widiout a word of explanation, took the 
road which leads over die passes into Russian terntorj'. He travelled 
svith the Secretary’ of the Sonet Consul-General, who happened, 
it seems, to be going that way himself 


The situation produced by Ma’s departure has, broadly speakmg, 
obtimcd ever since. The Tungan armies control die struis of 
oases along die south of the Takla Makan, between and including 
Charklik m the east and Kiiargalik in die west, between Khargalik 
and Yarkand a kind of informal demilitarized zone separates them 
from their enemies The rest of the province is under the Pron^i 
Govcrmncntat Urumchi. Slicng Sluli-tsai s power rests, ounvardln 
on the Provmcial Army, a force of some uventy to tlurty diousand 
rifles, comprising Manchurian, Turki, and Wlutc Russian elcmenc. 
The White Russian contingent, upwards of 2,000 strong, is easily 
the best of the lot. The epithet ‘White’ must, howevM, be accepted 
with reserve; although most of the men entered foe province ^ 
Tsarist refugees, each umt to-day looks to die US. . , 1 

orders as well as its arms. All ranks have been hber y u 
with Soviet agents; and since die fate of the Wlutes depends 
on die Provincial Government (which could, for ins^ce, deport 
them back to Russia at a moment’s notice), and smee foe rov 
Government is entirely controUed by foe Reds, Tsanst 
arc a luxury which they can no longer afford A large part ot foe. 


t 
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White Russian colony fled from Sinkiang during the civil war, 
those who stayed have had to change the colour of tlieir politics. • 

At Unimclii, where So\det influence is strongest and most 
apparent, Sheng Shih-tsai and die heads of the Provincial Govern- 
ment go dirough the motions of administration, and a ‘Peoples 
Counal’, on wlucli sit representatives of the various races included 
m the population of tlie prownce, provides a fa9ade of democratic 
cnhglitcnment and potentially breaks the ice for So-\neti2ation. 
But — always excepting the Soviet Consulates at Kashgar and 
Urumclii — the only powers in die land are the Russian dvd and 
imhtars' ‘advisers’ Every department, every regiment, is in efiect 
directed by a Soviet agent occupying a key position; the Protnnee 
is run from Moscow. Commumsm of a sort is bemg preached 
(pardy by renegade mullahs), but neither intensively nor with mudi 
success The Turki schools, hidicrto almost entirely rchgious in 
character, now perforce offer a rudimentary pohncal training, 
and some hundreds of die clnldren of offiaals arc amiually sent to 
be educated, free of charge, in Taslikent, dius providing dieir 
Soviet benefactors widi an ideological hold on the rising generation 
in Sinkiang and (scarcely less valuable) with hostages against the 
docile behaviour of their parents die officials. 

The Russians have opened a mihtarjf academy and an aviation 
scliool at Uruniclu. Confiscatiou of land and property takes place, 
but not — except in die case of slirine and scliool lands — s}'stemaa- 
cally. Several"of die wealthy Turlus who were unable to leave die 
Province during the cisnl ivar have disappeared or been imprisoned 
without tnal; few of those who retain their lives and dieir hberty 
have managed also to retain their svealth. The chief instrument 
of internal pohey is a powerful force of secret pohee, modelled 
on the G.P.U. and answenng for its actions — like the G.P.U. — to 
none of die recognized authorities. The frontiers of Kashgaria 
are controlled by a much-dreaded band of levies, mainly Kirghiz, 
who are knoisTi as the ‘Torrinjis’ (the Fourth Regmient); most of 
this formidable rabble are atizens of die Soviet Republic of 
Kazakstan, across die border, and they are employed by the powers 
diat be when the situation calls for a more than ordinar)’’ degree 
of Violence and illegality. Of the powers that be — the Russian 
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advisers — I know little at first hand. General Riibalkov, in effect 
the ruler of Kashpiana, is remarkable chiefly for liis beard and his 
reticence; like General Bckticv, who in 1935 was commanding the 
garnson of 1200 Russian mercenaries at Maralbaslii, he is 
ostensibly ‘White’. 



CHAPTER III 


RUSSIA RACKETEERS 

Moscow’s ultimate aims in Sinkiang remain obscure, though 
that will not prevent me from discussing them. The most - 
significant of her immediate aims is reflected by the persistent 
underhand campaign whicli is being waged by the provincial 
authorities against Bntish interests. There are some 500 Bridsh 
Indian subjects resident in tlie Provmce For centuries caravans 
have struggled over the 18,000 foot passes of the Karakorum, - 
carrying merchandise between India and Kashgaria. In recent 
years the palmiest days of the Indian trade were the penod 
immediately after the Russian Revolution, when, with competition , 
temporarily paralysed, tlie aimual volume rose over ten milhon 
rupees In 1935 trade had shrunk to aboufa twentieth of that 
figure. This was partly due,- of course, to the exceptionally chaotic 
conditions of 1933-34, but chiefly to an inevitable process — the 
economic domination of Sinkiang by Russia. 

Tins process was greatly accelerated by the construction, in 
1931, of the Turksib Railway, wlncli flanks tlie frontier of the - 
provmce at a distance, in many places, of only a few score miles; , 
the pioneering glamour with winch, in Russia, the completion ofi 
this line was sedulously surrounded faded very quickly, b’ut.m 
justice I must admit tliat on it ran the only tram I have ever met 
with in the Soviet Union tliat arrived on time The Turksib only - 
serves to underhne ithe mescapable geograpliical advantages 
winch Russia enjoys in relation to Sinkiang. Compare the distances 
and the facihtics for travening them. By rad and road Moscow 
is less than a fortnight from Kashgar. The nearest radhead in 
India, on the other hand, is five or six weeks away, and the 
Himalayan passes are open for less than half the year. As for China", ' 
three months is fast gomg for a caravan from Peking to Urumchi, 
and conditions on the lorry-route from radhead at Sian arc. 
adequately indicated m some of my earher chapters. ' - ' 

. In the circumstances it is not surprising that to-day every bazaar 
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in tlic Province is flooded witli cheap Russian goods and that 
several large trade agcnacs arc inamtamcd there by Ae Government 
of the U.S.S.R. For the last two years trade vnth China, by way 
of eitlier Kansu or Mongolia, has been virtually at a standstill 
owing to tlic disturbances. Pohdcal interference has reduced trade 
vdtli India to a tncklc. The Russian goods, tliough plentiful, arc 
of poor quality, and there is a constant tliough at present small 
demand for luxury' commodities such as higli-gradc velvet, mushn, 
and clotli. Tlus demand Russia cannot satisfy as yet, and in 1935, 
111 her efforts to monopoliae the market, she was actually importing 
British goods into die province via Moscow and Tashkent, 

Other and less legidmatc mcdiods were being employed. 
Caravans from India were forced to pay duty three times between 
the frontier and Kashgar. All Bnosli traders, mgomg and out- 
coming, were subjected to comidcss mconvenienccs by die customs 
and police. This was the sort of dung diat was happemng: A 
merchant collects his canavan m Kashgar and apphes for passports 
(fonncriy unnecessary) for himself and his men. Days pass 
The Brirish Consul-General makes repeated representations to 
die audioritics, but by the rime die passports are issued half the 
merchant’s potential profits on die journey have gone in feeding 
men and pom'es-m enforced idleness. And he will be held up at 
least once more, arbitrarily, mdefimtely, and without appeal, 
before he crosses the frontier into India Meanwhile caravans 
entering or leaving Soviet terntory meet svidi no bureaucratic 
obstacles of diis land and pay no duty. 

Brirish trade 'vs'idi Sinkiang is not, and never can be, of very' 
great volume. But it has always existed and, given a chance, will 
contmue to exist. The British Govermnent has in the past been 
at some pains to protect die interests of its nationals engaged in this 
trade ever since Queen Victoria sent a Mission under Sir Douglas 
Forsyth to the upstart Yakub Beg m Kashgar. British prestige - 
stands liigh in Smkiang and, trade apart, we should lose a lot of 
face in Eastern Asia if we were to give way before pressure which, 
as all Turkistan knows, is being brought to bear on our mterests 
in Sinkiang at the instigation of a foreign Power and by illegal 
mcdiods. - 
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In the autumn of 1935, just after we had left .Sinhiaiig, the 
Bntjsh Government sent a Trade Mission to Urumchi m the 
hope of negotiating a commcraal agreement which would put 
an end to anu-Bntish discnmination. In September Sir Eric 
Tcichman, die Cinnesc Councillor of the British Legation ih 
Peking, set out across Mongolia widi two lornes and half a dozen . 
servants and reached Urumchi without serious mishap after an 
adventurous journey. There he was met by Colonel Thomson- 
Glovcr, our Qinsul-General in Kashgar. The British representatives 
were feted effusively by *Shcng Shih-tsai and his provincial 
authontics and were given a number of assurances which, if 
implemented, would have remedied completely the current, 
abuses. The Mission dien travelled on to Kasligar, and Sir Enc 
completed his journey to India (for he was going home on leave) 
by crossing the Himalayas as far as Gilgit in mid-winter, which’ 
would have been a remarkable feat in a very much younger man. 

He travelled valiantly but in vain; or so it seems at the time of 
writing Not one of die promises made by the Provincial Govern- 
ment has been kept; and protests to this effect are merely ignored. 
British trade suffers from disabilities as great as, if not greater than, 
those which oppressed it when we were in the Province; and die 
difficulties winch beset Great Bntain’s representative in Kashgar, 
have been cunmngly increased. Russia, though she can have no 
vahd motives for doing so, is bent on getting us out of Sinldang. 
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To analyse, even conjccturally, Soviet aims in Smkiang is not 
easy. It must be adnutted tiiat tlicrc is some reason to doubt 
vdicthcr tliosc aims have been clearly formulated at all The 
part wliicb the USSR, is playmg m Chinese Central Asia is 
being played behind the scares Her activ'ities arc clandestine; 
they are pubhely disavowed by Moscow and not more tlian 
barely suspected by the world at large. It is natural in human 
beings to fear die unknossni and, fcanng it, to overestimate its 
power, as well as its will, to harm. Anyone wlio works beliind 
die scenes is He facto assumed to be workmg, widi abnormal 
cSidcncy, on some deep-laid plan. Tlus may be so wnth Russia; 
but in the Sowet Umon plans, how'cvcr deep-laid, have a ten- 
dency to produce results surprising to all concerned, and a policy 
directed by a higlily centralized, half-trained burc.uicracy and 
developing in die territory of a foreign Power may be less darkly 
potent dian its cloak of secrecy suggests I have a strong suspicion 
that Russia docs not really know' wdiat she is up to in Chmese 
Central Asia, and diat her activities d'crc arc guided, to an even 
greater extent than Japan’s activities in North China and Mongolia, 
by opportumsm. 

She has seaircd almost complete economic dommauon over 
a territory which is larger dian France and parts of winch are 
very ricli Sheng Shih-tsai and the Provmaal Government at 
Urumclii are her puppets, and through diem and through her 
agents she in effect exerts pohucal control over more dian four-fifths 
of Smkiang. What mOre does she svants 

Shc^has not, as a matter of fact, got very much, though it sounds 
a lot. Official trade returns, which only show monetary results, 
do not give a clear picture of the situation; the provmaal bank- 
notes are practically wortlilcss, and a substantial proportion of 
Soviet-Sinkiang trade takes place by a process of large-scale 
barter. Nevcrdicless, the offiaal figures arc interesting They 
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show tliat an 1933 — tlic peak year — the volume of Russian trade 
wncli Sinkiang was just under tliirty million gold roubles; that in 
1934 It had shnmk, presumably owing to the avil war, to a third 
of tliat figure; and that, even at its high 1933 level, the Sinkiang 
trade represented only 3.5 per cent of Russia’s total foreign trade.. 

The commodities with which Sinkiang supplies the U.S.SR.' 
are useful but not indispensable. Moreover, tlie trade returns 
do not tell die whole storj', or anytliing like it. Invisible exports 
from Russia arc a large item in die accounts; they include the 
cost of maintainmg uvo heavily staffed consulates and 'several 
big trade agenaes, as well as la\-ish expenditure on the manifold 
actmties wlncli come under the heading of ‘secret service’ — agents 
salaries, bnbes to the agents of agents, and so on. In 1935 there 
could be htdc doubt that Russia was spending more on Sinkiang 
dian she was getting out of it. 

It has been suggested — more loudly in Japan dian elsewhere — 
diat the people of Sinkiang will in die near future be seized with 
an luicontrollable desire to declare dicmsclvcs an Autonomous 
Soviet Soaahst Republic, and as such will be graciously accorded 
the privilege of affiliation to the U.S.S R. This card would be an 
easj' one to play, but docs not at the moment look like a trump. 
The spreading of Conmiunist doctnne docs not appear to figure 
prominendy on the Soriet agenda in Sinkiang; the whole afiait 
is bemg managed — not, like the Commumst movement in China, 
by the Commtem — but by the Foreign Office in Moscow. Propa- 
ganda is not intensive and diere are few signs that the ground is 
being broken for Soricrizadon. 

, Moreover, the wisdom of emerging, in however altruisdc a 
guise, from beliind the scenes is questionable at a time when die 
U.S S.R. is woomg world opinion and the Soviet delegates at 
Geneva are all dress slurts and enhghtenmcnt. The Japanese 
in particular are highly suspiaous of Russian designs in a region 
towards whicli their oiwi Mongohan ambitions arc drawing 
diem, and any overt consolidation of the Soviet position m 
Sinkiang might jirovoke Japan beyond endurance, whicli in 
1935 tvas the last diing that Russia wanted to do. By bringing 
her actirines in Sinkiang to a head and publicly labelling the 
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result ViHdi a Iiauinier aud sickle she would incur the responsibility 
of answenng awkward quesaons at home without cfFcctualiy 
increasing her power in Central Asia. 

The situanon as it stood in 1935 ought to suit Russia well 
enough for a time. She can do, and docs, almost as she likes in 
Sinkiang The Nanking Government, partly as a result of 
blackmail and partly to save its face, has confinned Sheng Shih-tsai 
in office as Governor of tlie Province; his most unconstitutional 
actions can incur no severer penalty than a volley of telegraplnc 
rebukes, and to tlicsc he has already shown himself blandly 
impervious. At a ' more opportune moment Nanking might 
reassert her authonty over Sinkiang by force; but in 1935 the 
mihtar)’ energies of the Chuiese Republic were monopolized by 
a running fight tvitli the Communist armies, and under the pressure 
of Japan’s steadily increasing truculence the Central Government 
had^ scant opportunity to devise and undertake an expensive 
side-show in the Central Asian deserts Russia liad a free hand. 

I Jiavc tried to show how she was using it m 1935; but the 
situation tlicn obtaining was too unreal to endure indefinitely, 
and once more we come up against the riddle of her ultimate 
aims. In Tsarist days tlie bogey of a Russian military threat to 
India loomed large to the more romantically nunded Bntisli 
statesmen. - But even in the unlikely event of die U S S.R. being 
minded' to invade India it is apparent to all who know die 
Himalayan passes diat they could be held by a handful of men. 
Moreover, conditions on die two bottle-neck routes between 
Sinkiang and India are sucli tliat the infiltration of undesirables for 
propaganda purposes can be clieckcd widioiit die slightest difficulty. 

Control of Sinkiang would, on the odier hand, give Russia 
direct contact (for what it is worth) with the umnliabited 20,000 
foot uplands winch form die northern bastions of the Tibetan 
Plateau, and it would be possible for Buryat or Outer Mongolian 
agents to reach Lhasa with the Mongol pilgnm caravans which 
annually march southward from the Tsaidam. But I hardly 
feel diat anxiety to swell die serried ranks of gods at Lhasa with 
a few busts of Stalyi can be taken as a guidmg motive m Soviet 
foreign policy. - 
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No; it seems probable that the Kremlin’s readaptation of tlic 
old Tsanst policy m Cliinese Central Asia is less purely expan-, 
sioinst dian the onginal. Russia, diough she may contemplate 
m the future more distant and ambitious objeedves, is at pr^ent 
jockepng for position vis-a-vis Japan, Japan’s triumphandy 
ilhat progress tlirough Imier Mongolia is turning the flank of 
Outer Mongolia and will soon bnng her influence up against the 
frontien of Smkiang, which in 1935 was probably the only comer' 
of Chmese territory where her agents were not at work. Moscow 
could reasonably argue that Sonet ‘ad\Tsers’ at Urumchi to-day 
arc the alternative to a branch of the Kwantung Army’s Militaiy 
Mission to-morrow. Strategically, Smkiang is not of the fmt 
unportance m a clash between Japan and Russia — unless of course 
It were controlled by' die former; but the roads whidi arc now 
bemg built to Russia’s orders, die airfield at Urumchi, and perhaps 
eventually a railway connectmg diat aty with the Turksib, ynU 
cnliancc its value in the event of war. Of far greater sigmficancc, 
however, is the fact that Smkiang commands the mam avenue 
into North-West China. • > ' ■ 

The north-western provinces of China, diough mucli more 
than nominally controlled by Nankmg, arc remote from her 
direct influence and will be still further isolated by Japanese 
expansion into North Chma. Widi Sinkiang as a base. Communist 
doctrine in time of peace, and Soviet troops m time of war, could 
follow die Old Imperial Highway into Kansu, to die confusion of 
Japan and the fiirmcr confusion of Cliina.^ In 1935 the Cliinac 
Communist Armies operatmg in Szechwan and the Tibetan 
borderlands were reported to be makmg for Sinkiang. Such 
reports should be treated widi reserve Hungry and ndt certauily 
controllable hordes of soldiery, however staunch their Marxism, 
- would not at present be welcomed by the -Soviet audiorities m a 
Provmce which is already over-militarized and where ‘mutinies 
of unpaid troops are of regular occurrence. Moscow, does not want 
her stormy petrels to come home to roost; she would, one imagines, 
prefer to keep them elsewhere in Chinese territory and to resume, 
as opportunity arises,- those supplies of arms and money which 
were interrupted m 1931, This might be done from' Sinkiang. ’ 
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Wlictlicr her olycct be mischicf-mnking or self-defence (it is 
presumably,' in tlic last analysis, both) the %'aluc of Sinlaang to 
Russia lies in its situation vis-a-vis Nortli-Wcst Cluna And now 
tlie Tungans come into the picture. The Tungan armies, as I have 
said before, were in 1935 cstabhslicd in the oases south of tlic Takla 
Makan on a line extending from Ciiarldik to KJiargalik Their 
eflcctivc strength is probably in the neighbourhood of 15,000 
rifles, but tliey could put into tlic Geld a very muclr larger force of 
auxiharies anned witli swords. About So per cent of tlic regular 
troops arc cavalry, extremely well mounted, tlicrc are several 
maclunc guns and a few light camion. The units are ofEcered by 
Tungans, but in some a niajont)* of tlic rank and file are Turkis 
The Tungans, who are bom fighters, keep tlicir troops intensively 
trained and undoubtedly constitute tlic most formidable fightmg 
force in tlie Province. 

In 1935 tlic rebel armies were commanded by Ma Ho-san, an 
energetic young man of twenty-two, witli lus headquarters at 
Kliotan.' His diplomatic position was somewhat anomalous. 
He proclaimed his allegiance to Nanlong and, in die absence of 
telegraphic or postal facilities, had sent an enussaty to the Central 
Government, 3,000 miles away, reiterating lus loyalty and asking 
for assistance (wluch he wall not get) m his struggle agamst Soviet 
influence. Although die Tungans are unhkely to be reconciled 
to die Provincial Government, their defeat before Urumclii 
shook their morale, and the Soviet aeroplanes and gas bombs in 
particular had a demoralizing effect But Ma Plo-san was vowing 
vengeance against Sheng Sluh-tsai and his Russian backers, and 
had already worked out the strategy of Jus next campaign 

Meanwhile the future of die whole Tungan cause remains 
uncertain for a reason already referred to Ma Chung-ymg, die 
tweiity-five-ycar-old leader of the original Tungan invasion 
and half-brodier to Ma Ho-san, was blandished across the Soviet 
frontier in 1934 ‘and has not re-entered Cluncse terntoty since 
From' Moscow he corresponds at intcri'als mth Ins hau-brothty 
at Kliotan, and die'coiitcnts of lus letters arc suffiaendy rcMSuriiig 
for extracts from diem to be read out to the troops, exaedy 
spontaneous these effusions aic it is of course impossible to judge. 
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but at any rate they arc signed with his personal seal. The form 
of internment to which lie is being subjected by the So viet authori; 
ties includes an honorary commission in tlic Red Anny and the 
uniform of a cavalry officer. Kliotan expects lurfi to' return. 

Whether he will or not remains to be seen. At present he is 
being kept in Moscow as a kind of hostagc-cum-stalking-horsc 
dirough w'hom, if Tungan s^’mpathics cannot be won to the 
Soviet cause, Tungan antipatliies can at least be kept in check. 
What promises lured him mto Russia nobody knows, but his 
personahty certamly deserves a more active role tlian tiat of' 
hostage. His face is great throughout the Moslem communines" 
of North-West Cluna. In addition to Ma Ho-san, Ma Bu-fhng, 
who has already figured in this narrative as tlic Military Governor 
of Chmghai, is Ins half-brother, and m 1935 an embassy from 
Ma Bu-fang visited ICliotan under sealed orders. There is the 
makings of a fornudable Moslem tnumvirate in the three Ma s. 

At present Sheng Siuh-tsai makes an admirable puppet at 
Urumchi; but die time may come when Russia needs some^ing 
more positive than a puppet to further her designs, and dien, it 
may be, Ma Chung-ymg wdl return 'from exile The standard 
of Moslem revolt has often been raised, wnth bloody consequences, ' 
by die Tungans m North-West Cliina; and if Russia wants it 
raised again she may congratulate herself on having secured the 
services of the best of all possible standard-bearers 
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CHERCHEN 

Such was the abstruse and uncertain situation into winch we 
had, not \vithout difficultj’, plunged 

Chcrchcn — except for CharUik, perhaps the most isolated 
of die oases bordenng the Takla Mahan — was once used by 
the Chinese as a penal settlement; to us it suggested, not Devil’s 
Island, but die Promised Land. \Vc spent five days dicrc, lodged 
on a wilderness of carpets in a room which had somediing of 
the decorative impermanence of a film set On the evemng of our 
arrival we received from the local commander of the Tungan 
garnson a present of four chickens and a basket of eggs, these 
laid for ever the ghost of our anxiety Wc arc a huge meal of 
eggs and slept — a Iitdc uncasdv for all our fatigue — under die 
obscurely irksome shelter of a roof 

A sedentar)' interlude ensued, freely punctuated by meals and, 
between the meals, by snacks There was usually food of some 
sort widiin reach — flat rounds of bread, or lumps of Russian sugar 
— and, except during short post-prandial penods, we could not 
keep our hands off it. All the accumulated hunger of four mondis 
revived and shamed us. Bestial snll m this respect, we grew refined 
in others. Wc washed extensively, and I shaved, and Kim cut my 
hair widi all the usual feimmnc cndiusiasm and much more dian 
the usu^ femimne skill. Sitting at a nckety, anomalous, but 
thoughtfully provided table, wc wrote home letters which were 
no longer letters of farewell; smug if not vainglonous in tone, 
they predicted our return m three or four months’ time. They 
were the sort of letters that anyone who wished us well would 
have been delighted to receive after so long a silence, but unfor- 
tunately they were intercepted — I do not know by whom — and 
we beat them back to Europe with three weeks m hand. They 
read very sillily in London, 

One of our five days in Chcrclien was devoted to official visits 
There appeared to be two officers concurrently holding die tide 
of Ssu Ling, or Commandcr-in-Chief, and we called impartially 
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on botli of tlicm, consummg huge quantities of tea svVeetened with 
Russian sugar and smokmg Russian cigarettes. One Ssu Ling — 
said to be a Tibetan and probably in fact a lialf-castc — was a vague, 
willow^' man witli a little moustache who appeared to cut but 
little ICC. The other was an effective, disillusioned young officer 
with a cruel uiasive moutli, very staccato in his speedi; he received 
us on a carpct-covcrcd dais in an un-Chmese yamen, haunted by 
lounging soldiers whose grubby wliite undress uniforms were 
crowned incongruously by flaccid sun-hats. Wc called also on the 
civil autliority, a kind of mayor who was, as in most of the oases, 
a Turki; he was out, but a captive lynx, graceful and farouche, paced 
an enclosure in his courtyard and stamped the visit on my memory. 

The bazaar, as is usual in Sinkiang, was only busy on one day 
in die week (Bazaars were a recognized landmark in the calendar. 
‘Stay till the next bazaar’, the aksakal was always urging us.) 
While wc were there tlic market was sluggish Half the shops 
were closed, for a militan' occupation had strangled commerce 
widi arbitrary seizures and exactions. The few shops tliat were 
open were bootlis like shallow cupboards, whose shelves were 
littered widi clieap Russian goods, ncghgibly diluted by Japan, 
Central Europe, Manchester, and India. Except tliat it was (being 
remote) lU-stockcd, the Cherchen bazaar oflEered a fair reflection 
-of internaDonal trade rivalries diroughout the Province; Russia 
first, and the rest nowhere. 

We fell with avidity on die shreds of rumour and gossip that 
were current in die cool courtyards and the htde dark rooms: A 
kind of independence movement had just been suppressdd at 
Charkhk and more than a hundred people executed; die family 
of the Turki leader had been sent to IChotan as hostages. An 
' embassy of eleven men had passed dirough on its way from Suiing 
to Khotan, travelling the desert road via Tunghwang. A photo^ 
graph of the mystenous Ma Chung-ying, with Russian writing 
underneath, was in arculation somewhere. Hami was not yet 
wholly under Soviet influence . . , We had been so. long starved 
of news diat we devoured and digested these abstruse and unreliable 
^ scraps with die greatest possible zest 

The aksakal* was a 'charming and considerate host. Though 
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he was five weeks’ journey from Kashgar and had never, m all 
ins long life, seen any of the Consuls wJio had been successively 
his superiors, and tliough he had never set foot on British soil, 
he was full of a snobbish but touching loyalt)' to die Empire 
whose interests he served. Of die very few white men he liad 
met the one he hked best to talk about was Ishtm Salub, a super- 
human figure whom, after mitral perplexity, we identified as 
Sir Aurcl Stein. All tlirough the soutlicm o.ases dns gre.at explorer 
is still spoken of with respect and adnuration 

We discovered that we needed rest, but we did not get very’ 
niucli. The wonders of our nicdianc clicst were unluckily bruited 
abroad, and almost from die moment of our arrival we had to cope 
wtli an unending stream of patients. It started a\nth no less a ' 
person dian die more important of the tivo military conuiianders 
Braying trumpets licralded his tempestuous arrival at the head of 
a troop of liorse They swept up jangling 111 a cloud of dust, and 
die whole bodyguard came in to marvel at our typewriters and 
die little gramophone Tlicy were heavily though heterogeneously 
anned and had brought iwili them, for purposes of pomp, an old 
and pordy macliinc-gun on a pack-horse. 

Tlieir nfles were intcresdng, as indeed were all unnidunentary’ 
possessions in tins ill-provided part of die world Here cverydung 
that was not of local manufacture had a history bcluiid it, a long 
itinerary and an oudandish pedigree of ownen, you could weave 
romance for hours on end round a tattered jacket of European 
cut or a tm bearing die name of a firm m a distant city. 

The Tuugans’ weapons were a modey lot. One was a 
Wmclicstcr .303, an old sporting model .and clearly the legacy of 
an expedition. There was an anaent Japanese service rifle, several . 
Snyders, a German rifle (1890), and a Lee-Enfield from the Indian 
frontier very approximately dated by the initials VR But the 
most intrigumg of all was a Remington marked 1917 and stamped 
clumsily widr the double eagle of Imperial Russia; I saw dicse 
hybrid weapons elsewhere in Sinkiang* and pr^ume that they 
were supplied by die Americans to White forces during the 
Siberian intervention. 

^ TIicy arc also.iaccording to G N Rocnch, to be found in North Tibet 
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- The Tungan commander was suffering &om rupture; we could 
only give him some ointment and hope for the best, but several 
of tlic bodyguard were successfully dosed and disinfected. After 
tlicy had clattered off, trumpeting erratically, the commonalty 
began to mr.-ide us For four out of the five days we were in 
Chcrchcn we had hardly an unbroken hour of leisure Besccchmg- 
and diffident they came. There would be a delay wliile someone 
who spoke Chinese was sent for, then die familiar catccliism would 
start: ‘Wliat sort of illness^ Head? Legs’ Belly? Is it or is it not 
the hot-cold illness’ This illness, how many years? Can you sleep? 
Can you cat’ . . ’ and usually after a certain amount of prodding 
on our part and wliimpering on dieiis, die reluctant forrnula, 
dashing their high hopes, ‘For that kind of illness we have no od - 

Occasionally there was an obvious malmgercr, more occasionally 
tliere was a droll, and once we were visited by the young wife 
of an official who was every incli the malade itnaginaire %vidi die 
grand manner — smoking cigarettes in a long holder, contrasting 
her home in Pekmg with the barbarous rusticity of Cherchen, 
smoothmg her shcatli-hke dress with dehcate fingers wliile she 
squatted on die carpets But mosdy it was a grim business. There 
was no doctor m die oasis, no doctor (it was said) nearer than the 
Swedish Mission in Yarkand, more than dirCe weeks’ journey 
to the west We were dicir only hope, and in nine cases out of ten 
we could do nothing for them Their eyes reproached us 

Old men, bowed or limping, rehearsed in quavering voices 
the long liistory of their ailments Children widi frightful skin 
diseases endured Kim’s ministrations with uncomprehending 
apadiy. Veiled women in timid, anxious twos and threes,’wearing 
black robes frogged heavily widi green across the front, offered 
the wasted, feadierweight bodies of their infants and wept when 
we shook our heads. One, when w'e called her forward, drew 
back her veil and revealed, not a fece, but a raw, featureless expanse 

- of flesh; they explained that she had fainted and fallen forward 
into die fire two days before. 

The worst of it was that they would not believe that we were 
powerless, that our scanty and depicted stock of medicines did 
not contain a panacea for jl ills. Thev went and whined and went 
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away tluukiiig us cruel or miserly or botli. To tliose with malana 
we could at least give quinme, and to diose with sores disinfectant 
and hygienic advice, but the great majonty were beyond the 
small scope of our knowledge and supplies Thus arose a problem. 
Was it fair to raise their hopes by givmg them some quite irrelevant 
pill (for as long as they got somcdiing they went away content)? 
Or would their eventual disillusionment be crueller dian a blank 
refusal on the spot= In the end we decided diat there was probably 
no harm in giving them a longer lease of hope, and doled out to 
all comers little packets of four or five Jintan pills jintan is a 
Japanese product, very popular in China and potent (accorduig to 
the advertisements) against the whole gamut of disease, the pills, 
silver in colour and microscopic m size, appear to be harmless. 
Twenty is a minimum dose, but we only had n\o small bottles; 
so our little packets had a purely symbolical value 
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Meanwhile prcpararions for tlic next stage of our journey were 
going forward. Animals had, according to a custom uriivehal 
throughout Siiikiang, to be procured from the mayor, ours 
had been ordered, and tlic date of departure was fixed for June iptli. 
The rate of hire was a cheap one, 'since silver Avas at a premium 
and for one dollar you could get between twenty-five and tlu'rty 
of tlic local notes, which were prmted in IGiotan on coarse paper. 

Aziz was the name of the man who was in charge of the aniinab 
and who would guide us He was an obseqiuous and mgratiating 
Turki, neitlier particularly efiiaent nor paidcularly honest, but 
recommended by bis command of bad Chinese. He always 
addressed me, m a wluning supphant’s voice, as ‘T^j jen, a polite 
term much used in the Moslem parts of Chma; it means ‘Great 
Man’ He wore a black three-coniercd hat and a rusty bottle-green 
coat aed round die waist wth a scarf wluch might have been a 
dirty tricolour; thus clad, he looked, as he slouched along, like a 
mmor and unsympadicric character m a play about the French 
Revoluuon 

I told him we were leaving on die Ttpth, and he promised to 
make the necessarj’ arrangements But on the evenmg of the 
T8th he came cringmg to announce that he had been unable “to 
buy maize for die donkeys; he was a Charklik man, he said, a 
stranger m Cherclien, and nobody would sell lum what he wanted. 
Would the Great Man be so good as to postpone departure for 
one day . . i 

The Great Man had no choice but to do so; but by die afternoon 
of- the following day Aziz was still tearfully maizeless I abused 
him, gave lum my card, and told lum to go and get what wc 
needed from military headquarters. This plan worked, and on 
the mommg of the zoth we were ready to start ' 

Widi the greatest difSculty'we had prevailed on die old aksakrd 
to accept a pair of field-glasses (second-hand), an electric torch, 
and a fountam pen in return for his hospitahty He was a kindly 
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and a charming man, and it avas with real regret tliat we said 
good-bye to him m the last pool of shade on the edge of die oasis 
Then we rode out into die desert, wlitre die heat came up and 
lilt US Lkc a wind 

We had meant to sell Cwiara and the two camels m Chcrclien, 
but diough we were not asking much for them we found no 
purchaser; so we decided to take them with us, unloaded, as far 
as Kenya, which was the next important oasis and where die 
tone in transport animals was reputed to be firmer On the 
march dicy were led by Tuzun Aliun This aloof, silent, and 
apparently prosperous young man — who is not to be confused 
with the Tuzun from Bash Malghun — had been attached to us by 
die Chcrclien authorities, in what capacity \\c were never able to 
discover. He made it clear diat he led die camels, not because it was 
Ins duty, but as a favour to us, and at halts he never helped with the 
animals or die loading He rode a dun stallion, nchly caparisoned 

Four donkeys carried our effects, and a fifth earned Kim, we 
had only been able to secure one horse. He was, liowxver, a 
vcty’ good horse by our standards — a showy chestnut stallion 
\vidi Afghan blood m him who looked rather like most of die 
horses that )ou see pcrforniing prodigies on die films I bagged 
him unscrupulously from Kini, and found it a joy to have a mount 
so full of vigour and so easy in his paces Alas, I only had him 
for one day. 

All we knew about die stages ahead of us w as diat there W'erc 
nine of diem before you reached the next oasis, and after that 
tlirce more to Kenya, w'here there was .another aksakal. June 
and July arc not good months to tnavcl die Takla Makan, and 
we had a-certain dread of the desert At first, however, it seemed 
less naked, diough not less desolate, than we had expected The 
great wridiing dunes were plumed here and there wndi desert' 
poplars (P variJoUa), a cunous tree which, as its Latin name 
suggests, bears two quite different kinds of leaf. This W'as better 
than the stark gobi through which we had reached Chcrclien. 

Things, however, w'cnt unprosperously on the first day s march. 
Tuzun Ahun — like all Turkis cruelly careless about ammals — . 
w'cnt off with the two camels at what was, considering their 
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condition and the great heat, an outrageous pace; and it was . 
difficult to slow Inm down ivitliout offending him. Tlien, about 
a mile out of the oasis, we fell in with a little party of Turkis 
who were seeing each other off, and those who were going out. 
■wa)' attached thcniscK'cs to us. They consisted of an elderly 
man with a little son, a large, stupid woman, also with a little 
son, and a crude young man with a pock-marked face, W'hose 
ungovernable passion for song found expression in a depforably--- 
limited repertoire. They were, to say the least of it, dull people 
and w'e had no wish for tlieir company, which became still less 
welcome wdien we discovered that Aziz was serving them as 
well as us. He had made the arrangement witliout telling us, ‘ 
and had appomted a rendczs'ous outside tlie oasis so that the 
aksakal would not know that he had, so to speak, taken on extra 
passengers without pcmussion It was a small matter, but w'e ‘ 
resented such sharp practice, and we resented stiU more die delay"., 
consequent, every morning, on Aziz having to catch and load 
all their donkeys as well as all ours 

It was a grilling afternoon and we w'ere not yet broken into 
the heat. The warm contents of our two silly little Japanese 
water-botdes from Peking were soon consumed, and wx knew- 
,that we had in us the makings of a gicat thirst. Towai;ds the • 
end of die march it matured, and visions of iced lager danced, 
as they were often now to dance, before our tired eyes At last 
we left the dunes for a shallow basin of caked mud m wln’cli, 
grew beds of reeds First at one water-hole, and then at another 
we tned to slake our thirst It was not easy. The water, scooped 
out of little artifiaal craters, W'as nclily and variously flavoured; 
but salt predominated Insects skated between the suds of scum 
upon the surface, and in the brackish deptlis some form of hfe 
was mysteriously active. , . , . 

Of course no self-respecting expedition would have touched 
Water like this wdiout bodmg it. But on a journey such as ours 
was there are only two possible poheies: either you must take 
ever)'- precaution, or you must take no precautions at all. Thus 
far we had followed the second' pohey with success; and the first 
was in any case contrary to our natures. It was only when we . 
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reached India tliat we realized the enoiraity of our offence, die 
wdth of our breach wth cxpcditionar)- etiquette. ‘Wliaf’' they 
cried. ‘You drank at \\atcr-holes' Youatc the food in the bazaars! 
You never wore hats! . . And they looked at us wi'di that 
mingled disapproval and envy with which you look at a man who 
picks a horse with a pm and wms a lot of money 

At dusk, after a long stage, we reached Keemo, winch consisted 
only of the place-name and an untidy hut of mud and wattle 
This was spht up into two or dirce compartments, and we found 
ourselves mstalled m diat whicli contained die cooking fire. 
Here, sweating, we drank mug after mug of tea in wliicli salt 
and sugar waged an unappcdzmg ivar Outside, die first violent 
episodes in a long-dravni-out romance between C)mara and 
die chestnut stallion were noisily taking place. We ate a little 
bread and lay down on die felt to sleep, fecJmg sticky and jaded. 
Mosquitoes pinged and zoomed. The Turkis gossiped tirelessly. 
We sighed for die little tent and the cleaner desolation of the 
uplands; and presently fell into an uneasy coma This was soon 
interrupted by an outbreak of crotiasm among the donke)'s, 
who charged braying and kicking round die hut, so diat in the 
end we got less dian nvo hours’ sleep. 

At 2.30 we gave it up and made some tea. Two of the donkeys 
had vanished in tiic direction of Chcrclicn, and it was six o’clock 
before they 'were brought back and we could start Kini had 
been very sriff the night before, and it now appeared diat she 
was suffering from lumbago, a legacy of past ski-ing seasons. 
From now on, therefore, she rode the stalhon and I a donkey. 
The lumbago was no joke. A succession of ten-hour stages m 
great heat is soniediing of an ordeal at die best of times, but Kuii 
rode day after day in agony widiout complaint. 

From Ketmo we crawled on thfougii country of an infinite 
monotony to Akwai, where dicre was more bad water and anodicr 
dilapidated hut, and where Kim forced herself to make an omelette 
Our durst was becoming gradually less umiianageablc, but we 
still consumed widi rchsh an astomshmg amount of nauseous 
tea. The chatter of the Turkis in die hut drove us to sleep, among 
mosquitoes, m die sand outside. 
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The next day we were up before 3 and off at 4.30. Kini’s 
lumbago was worse; she had sometimes to dismount and lie 
down, seeking a respite from the motion of the horse. We slogged 
on through reed-beds, across great terraces of hard wlute mud, 
into deep sand ben^’-cen towenng pinnacles which the wind 
had built round growths of tamarisk By tlic middle of the momu^ 
the heat was cruel, but we were getting used to it. After ten and 
a half hours’ going we reached Chmgalik, where there was a 
relatively solid and substantial hut 

But the hut was occupied already by an east-bound party of- 
Turkis, so Kuu and I decided to pitcli tlie-tcnc. We put it up - 
rather insecurely, for the tent-pegs had no grip in the loose sand; 
then we lay down inside and tned to cool off. There had been a 
little breeze from the west all day, and when this strengthened, 
and came stealing under die flap we were pleased. But presently . 
the dayhght took on a coarse yellow tinge, and to the west a 
strange dun-coloured wall was spread across the sky. 'The' hiirati 
is commg’, said the Turkis. 

It was on us mote swifdy dian we had expected, and die tent 
was almost earned away ' Cursing, with eyes half-shut against the 
flying sand, I feverishly reinforced die windward side of die' 
tent with our sacks and boxes. The wind screamed; the world-, 
was cloaked in a premature twilight. In spite of all our efforts,, 
draughts wriggled under the weighted tent-flap like snakes and 
everydiing inside was coated until half an inch of sand. Sand 
got into the boxes, got into our sleepmg bags, got into our eyes, 
mouths, ears, and noses, stuck to our sweaty hmbs ‘It can’t go ' 
on hke this for long,’ we said. But it did. ' . 

Although we were not hungry, we needed a meal. I staggered 
out into the trumpeting world and queued up for die cooking 
fire in the hut. Here dungs were worse than m the tent, for die 
hut faced west and was bemg meralessly enfiladed. However, 
with the help of a kindly man whose face was wholly and startingly 
deficient in a nose, I boiled some mien and some dubious mutton, 
and off this, liberaMy seasoned with the Takla Makan, we dmed 
gntoly. Then- we lay doivn to sleep under accumulating coverlets 
of sand . ^ 
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Next day the wind liad dropped, and we started oft' soon after 
seven feeling stale and grimy. Throughout all tlicse stages we 
were worried about die camels. Number Two’s nose-peg had 
rubbed raw the flesh' through wlncli it was driven and a small 
malignant cloud of flics hung always round Ins head The Pearl 
was even worse off At Chcrchen, with the pack-saddles off" him, 
lie had reopened the sore wlncli Kini had cft'ectively healed at 
Toruksai, swinging lus head round and probing it with the sharp 
pouit of his nose-peg, and in the red unwholesome crater die 
flics had laid their eggs Bodi camels’ sores were now full of 
wlute loatlisomc worms, and we rcproaclied ourselves bitterly 
for allowing, by negligence, our faidiful servants to suffer thus 
The Turkis, who habitually and cheerfully work their ammals 
until diey cannot move for galls, could not understand our con- 
cern. But those sanhitig, crawhng htdc wounds irked us all the 
lime. Neither of us was a sehtinientahst, but the two scraggy 
beasts had displayed — in our company and for our benefit — a 
land of stolid heroism, and in tlus sweaty desert we felt for them 
diat s)anpathy wliicli binds all exiles together. If any of our 
oasis-bofn fellow-travellers had suddenly died, we should have 
been only pcrfunctonly shocked; die camels’ welfare was a 
different, a more personal matter, for they had beiJn with us for 
a long time and they came as we had come, from die lulls 
Cynara, on the other hant^ seemed quite content. Her nbs 
stuck out sharply from her niotli-catcn flanks, but we had never 
known her otherwise than thin and she scrambled along beside 
die donkeys widi die air (which children sometunes have) of 
being eager and abstracted at the same time She was defimtely 
flirting with the stallion, and her suitor was in sad case He was 
a laggard if she was behind, and all too impetuous if she was in 
front. - When W’c halted he was off his feed, and their reciprocal 
neighs echoed forlornly across the desert. The stallion got thinner 
and thinner. 
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On the day after the sand-storm, wlncli was Jime 23rd, ICmi’s 
lumbago was worse tlian ever, and for the first time on the journey 
I found myself dchbcratcly making conversation, -foremg the. 
talk, witli a view to keeping her mind off the pain. After five 
hot hours we came to a water-hole where die Turkis suggested 
camping, but I was agamst it, and we compromised widi an hour s ' 
rest Then we went on, to halt at four o’clock at a place called, 
as nearly as we could make out, Shudung. 

Here dicrc had once been fields, as the old furrows and the 
brushwood hedges testified. Two or three mud houses stood in a 
scattered growdi of tainansk and poplar, and the tall, gallows- 
shaped perches for birds that we had seen in Chcrclien. struck 
faintly die note of avnlization. We were billeted in a cool mud-, 
walled bam uidi several cliambcrs It was good to get out of 
the heat. 

But die camels were on our consacnccs. We brought The 
Pearl and knelt him doiyn and roped him as well as we could 
round die knees; then Kini started on Ins sore with disinfectant. 
No surgery was possible, for we had not die Mongol skill to make 
die ropes a straii-jacket, and at the touch of ICmi’s kmfc he 
struggled free and rose roaring to his feet. But we mixed our 
strongest disinfectants and bombed die worms with them. The 
tubular white heads came periodically up out of die flesh for air, 
and when they came we dosed them vindictively. The Pearl 
kicked and spat but was vcri'^ good about it on the wliole; and, 
though we had litdc faith in this treatment at, the time, it worked. 
Within a few days die vile worms had gone. It was a real triumph 
for Edm. She was dog-ttred and m some pain; and she thought 
she had almost no chance of domg good. But she forwent a needed - 
siesta m the shade to do a job wludi would have made most 
women sick. 

- 1 boiled some nee and meat, .but neither of us was hungrj^ so 
we kept It for the next day and it went bad in die night. It was - 
things like tins that made us resent the desert, and dip heat, and 
alwa)’s being sucky, and regret the rigorous but unshoddy uplands 
from which we bad come. It was curious, hut the two things we 
missed most on diese interminable stages were hunger and 
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unccrtamt)-: liitlicrto the dullest, longest inarch had had, in 
the evening meal, a goal which grew more and more desirable 
as the hours wore on; both tedium and fatigue could be kept 
at bay bv serious and prolonged discussion of the menu — should 
we boil the meat or make shasklik with it, was mien more satisfying 
'than rice? \X^e used to go tlirough ecstasies of anticipation, and 
the meal, when at last it came, was never a disappointment But 
now tlicic was none of tlus; salty tea and the hard, biscuit-like 
bread was all v.c had a stomach for, and from the spare routine 
of our life something valuable had been lost 

As for uncertainty, that was a loss too We were now virtually 
sure that w'c should reach Kashgar and thence go on to India. 
And although on paper a journey through territory held by 
rebels ,who have as much blood on their hands as anyone in China 
may sound a hazardous and enthralling aftair, in practice it was 
notlnng of the sort Our future no longer provided those cues 
'for speculation, those endless pennutauons of coimngencies 
with which it had formerly been so interesting to juggle 
Clu'incrical strategy, based on long-range surmises, no longer 
gave useless but stimulating cniplo)mcnt to our empty minds 
.We felt that the game had been won at Chcrchcn, we w’ctc playing, 
w'lth little zest, the bye. 

At Shudung twm donkeys strayed m the tamarisk and we did 
not leave till l 30 tl\c nc.vt day After much desultory bargaining 
I had exchanged Cynara for a good-looking donkey belonging 
to the young man who sang; much solemn hand-shaking and 
many professions of good faith sealed tlie transaction, but the 
donkey, wluch" I now rode for tlic first tune, belied its looks and 
collapsed repeatedly beneath me. The craven Aziz, ivlio had 
sponsored the exchange, grew terrified at tlus, and sought to 
placate my wrafli by promoting me from Great Man to Great 
and Good Man. I told him to cancel tire bargain, and this, 111 spite 
of grumbling by tlie troubadour, was done 

From Shudung we marched on to Endere, where two or three 
wretched houses overlooked a muddy river in a gully We 
arrived well after dark. Sword liilts projected fiom the saddle- 
bags of four fine horses m the cointyard, their owners, an east- 
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bound patrol of Tungans, were already asleep. We got thfe room 
next to them and made cocoa and I did my best to massage Kini, 
who had been in agony all day Before we \\ ent to sleep our’min^ 
siiddcnK kindled, and in tlie candle-light we had a little spurt 
of foohsli talk and reminiscence which banished for a time the 
desert and made our poor billet seem a pleasant place. . 

It was hotter tlian ever next day. We trailed wearily across a' 
hard grey oven of desert, racked witli thirst. Some of the Turkis 
had pumpkin gourds of W'atcr, but these were soon drained of 
tlieir hot and smelly contents The march w'as an ordcal^for 
Kini, and her plight was not improved w’hcn jcalous)’^ flared up. 
between tlie staUions and Tuzun Ahun’s laslicd out and caught 
her on the slim. It w'as a terrific kick and Kim’s stoicism, was ' 
shaken for a moment. 

At last, towards dusk, we came to a water-hole where we-, 
sluiced dotvn muddy water and then brought it up to die animals . ' 
in wooden bow'ls. It was salt, but w’c couldn’t drink enough 
of It. Anodier hour’s march brought us, at seven o’clock, to a 
mean hut w’cre we halted for the mght. Once more w'e -were , 
too hot and tired to cat. ' - 

We slept for a few' hours and moved off again at 4.30. A sandy,' ' 
uneventfm stage, during w'liich one of the Turin boys picked 
up a htde snake, the only one we saw' in the Takla Makan, ended 
before noon at Yartunga^ where a house stood on a bluff above / 
another yellow' nver craw'ling down from the eternal snow's to-' 
lose Itself in the insatiable sands. The people here were courteous ‘ 
and kindly; they gave us apneots and w'e gave them iodine and 
sw'eets. We had some sleep and a meal of lapsha, both of which 
we needed badly. It had been arranged that we ^vere to continue 
the march when it got cool, but at dusk I discovered, diat this 
plan had been quietly shelved. I made a fuss, but neither of us was' 
really sorry, and we slept like logs on the groimd outside. 

The next' day, our eighth on the desert road, we forded the " 
river at dawn and marclied through slightly less ungracious coimtiy' 
coveted intermittently with' a kind of pampas grass After seven- 
hours we reached Yangi Darya, and found the stage-house occupied ; 
by a Tungan ofiGcer in command of ten men. They w'cre an 
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escort in charge of liostagcs taken during the fighting at Charklik 
— tuo %\oincn and a little boy belonging to the Tiirla cliicf of 
the insurgents. They had been brought to Tungan headquarters 
at KJiotan and now — by an act of clemency little charactcnsnc 
of their captors — were tcing restored to Charklik The officer, 
who spoke wth feeling, said that the women had ‘bad hearts’ 
and made a nuisance of tliemsclvcs, but that the little boy was of 
a good spirit and would fight \\ ell \\ hen he grew up 
After dat'S of commonplaces in pidgin Turki, we were delighted 
with the chance of conversation The officer, suspiaous at first 
but later affable, spoke a little Russian, and we talked agreeably 
■witli him for some nine, regaling ourselves svith tea and fresh 
. bread and sugar from Ins saddlebags. He had been present at die 
battle of the Tutting River, w'hcn in January' 1934 Soviet Russian 
troops entered Chinese territory and marched to the relief of 
Urumchi, which must else have fallen to die Tungans On lum, 
as on all die soldiers we spoke to, the Russian aeroplanes and 
gas bombs had made a deep impression ‘When w’c get aero- 
planes,’ they were always saynng, ‘w'c shall win ’ They did not , 
say where tJic aeroplanes would come from. 

. Of this man we inquired, as we had mquircd all along the 
road, for news of Ma Chung-ying, the yomig but redoubtable 
leader of the Tungans, of whose wdicrcabouts we were at that 
time still uncertain. The officer discrecdy admitted that lus 
commander-in-chief had gone on a j « /i, an expedition to foreign 
parts He clearly' did not know' what had happened to Ma, and w'e 
did not press liim further, for he would have lost face 

At four o’clock, when it w'as getting cool, w'c said good-bye to 
the slatternly but cliecrful soldiers and moved off again, to halt 
after dark m a patch of reeds and scrub As a camping ground 
the place had little to recommend it, but W'e were witmn one 
march of the oasis of Niya and the worst stretch of the desert 
road was bchmd us. 
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A CUCKOO-CLOCK IN KERIYA 

On June iScli, burnt and bloodshot, we entered Niya. The trees o 
tlic oasis produced a paler repetition of the delight we had felt oi 
entering Clicrchcn; and it was more than pleasant to take our easi 
in the cool roofed courtyard of tlic caravanserai. The Shang-Yi, '< 
Turki dignitary of stately port, wsited us, a large astonished croWc 
witnessing the interview We were given bread and sour milk anc 
apricots, and w'e got a tub of warm water and made a semi-seriou 
attempt at washing. 

The two camels were very weak They were marching widiou 
loads, but they had not yet shed their winter coats and the desert die 
not suit them. In tlie inn stable they refused their fodder; they hac 
never before eaten vegetation wlncli was not growing in the grounc 
and they did not know what to make of tliese rich green bundles 
So we decided that they must be given a day’s grazing at the edg< 
of die oasis. I did not want to lose tune in Niya, so I arranged wid 
die Shang Yi to have them and Cyuiara sent on after us to Keriya 
where we planned to rest for a day' or two. Thanks to Kini, Th( 
Pearl’s sore was clean and licalmg fast; but Number Two still hac 
worms in his nose, and we doctored the place widi pepper, whicl 
was locally considered a sovereign remedy. 

Emissaries from Tungaii headquarters were commandeering 
camels in the bazaar, and in connection widi this (m exaedy wlia 
connection I never discovered) ten of the citizens had been arrested 
There was no prison and they were confined in the caravanserai 
So, accordmgly, were we, since die big gates at either end of the inr 
yard had to be locked on gmlty and innocent alike. "^Eut the loss o! 
our freedom had its compensations, for it saved us froth sightseers 
and that evening, as the light died slowly, this courtyard m a for: 
gotten comer of Tartary was a very tranquil place. 

At dawn next day Aziz was callmg me Great and Good Mar 
again, so I knew that there was mischief brewing. 5ure enough, die 
Turhis were on strike, demanding a day’s rest in Niya; but the race 
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has an inner core of sofmess, the accumulated hentage of oasis life, 
and I took a strong luic tvitli success. So we moved off at seven 
o’clock, leaving tlic cool friendly trees for a long tract of scorclimg 
desert. 

, The road here was more travelled than it had been and was 
marked witli cairns. Just outside Niya we passed a cart drawn by an 
ox; It was .exactly tlircc months since we had seen our last wheel in 
Tangar, and I wondered how many of our contemporanes in 
Europe had ever got away from wheels for a quarter of a year 
Further on there was an abandoned donkey, Ins back laid ludeously 
open widi galls; as we went past he staggered to Ins feet and stood 
there unsteadily, looking after us. The Turkis arc completely heart- 
less witli their animals, whose breakdown is accelerated by callous 
neglect From now on we often saw these wretched little beasts 
which had been left to die 

In the evening we reached an inn or post-house Inddcn in the 
sudden gully of a htde stream. Kini had ridden ahead on die stalhon 
(her lumbago was mucli better now) and I found her drinking tea 
under a big mulberry tree in die courtyard with a Tungan officer of 
sly and ruffianly appearance. Tliis man was also in cliarge of 
prisoners, and 111 anodicr comer of die yard five bo)usIi-Iookmg 
soldiers wdi g>'vcs on their -wnsts were fraternizing widi their mp- 
, tors. They were mutineers on their way to be court-martiallcd at 
-Khotan; the fate la store for them was certainly unpleasant and 
-possibly temble, but die Timgaiis arc Cluiicsc and die atmosphere 
of the whole party was amicable and gay. Later, in Khotan, we saw 
die prisoners being marched into the yamen at militapf hea 
quarters Then indeed their demeanour was different, for there 
were people looking on and the conventions had to be observe 
■The mutineers were hangdog, apprehensive, and abased; the escort 
-who a few days before had been catclimg vermin whicli their 
sTiackled charges could not reach — strode widi stem, set aces an 

a temble air , , ,, 

We spread our felt on a htde platform under the mulberry tree 
It is always mce to sleep under a tree, and we were well p ease vi 
our quarters. But in die night die binan came drumming over the 
desert, and a sticky barrage of fat white mulberncs rained down on 
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us, making squashy spots to which die flying saiid stuck gritoly., 
Sleepy and ill-tcmpcrcd, wc scraped ourselves and took refuge in 
die house. The roanng world was twilit, and wc were ston'ii-hound ' 
until the nuddle of the monung. This was die last day of June. 

Then wc went on, crawhng dmelessly across hard, Hune-fleckcd • 
desert, where tall svickctwork baskets, filled widi stones and paihtcd ' 
red, marked the irack For eleven days now I had ridden' on a - 
donkey and I was getting dred of it. There is somediing about 
a donkey wlucli keeps your mind and spirits earth-bound. On a 
horse, on a camel, even on a yak, your imagination soars without 
much diffiailty; you are never for ver)' long impendous to the 
romance of the road, sucli as it is. But the donkey, though perhaps, 
on some bcacli of \ our childliood it prowded an adventure wliich 
made you as breathless as your nurse, is a snblunar)’^ mount for tlic 
adult Its mean stature, its demure and patient aspect, above all the 
tripping rhytlim of its gait — all tlicsc combine to take die gilt off . 
die golden road. After a few days on a donkey you come to see life 
from die ignoble, die unstimulatmg viewpoint of a sack of potatoes.' 

But ordeal by ass was almost over. That night wc reached a green ’ 
outpost of die big oasis of Kenya and were met by an emissary of the 
Bntish aksakal who wore on lus bosom a htde Union Jack and a, 
certificate of his nationality wntten in diree languages We were’ 

• given a good room in the caravanserai, and die next morning, after • 
a breakfast whicli was die less hearty for die padictic intrusion of a' 
woman with an infant dying of diphdicria, we took to die desert 
again for die last stage to Kenya 

Kim’s stalhon was sick and lay domi in the road no fewer dian 
fifteen times, but we had not far to go. We met a' small, suspicious, 
and ill-mannered contuigcnt of Tungaiis escorting a caravan of ' 
plump, hairless camels; diey took us for Russians and for a moment 
It looked as ifwe were ui for passport trouble. Butaftcr an exchange 
of discourtesies they passed on, and presendy we came to the edge, 
of die oasis. As we approached die bazaar our fellow-traveliccs 
broke off and departed to their various homes; nor were we sorry 
to see the last of diem, for the woman was a dull, greedy dung with' 
an aptitude for cadging, and as for die troubadour, his harsh songs 
were a burden and a bore. , ' - 
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Tlic gateway of the aksnical’s house was draped in our honour with 
large home-made Union Jacks ofsirmlar but by no means identical 
designs. BJiolam Mohammed Klian welcomed us in a htdc room 
which concamed more of avilization than we had seen in tliree 
months’ travel. There was a gramoplionc vvatli Russian records in a 
variety of languages; tliere were oil-lamps from Taslilcent, and an 
umbrella, and’ even a cuckoo-clock. Tin's flotsam from tlie West 
created a homely atmosphere, pleasingly flavoured with mcongruity. 

The aksakal, a slirewd, humorous Afghan who spoke a httle 
Cliinese, was tlie kindest of hosts We revelled in fresh bread and 
sweets and tea and gossip, and decided to stay a day in Kenya. It 
was a very full day. We were woken m tlie morning by die dulcet 
though redundant clamour of the cuckoo-clock wiucli die aksakal, 
loadi to rouse us by sunimar)' and disrespectful mcdiods, had put 
into full cry. We breakfasted off jam made of roses and set out on 
a round of offiaal calls 

Outside die mflitar)' commandant’s yamcn Tungans ui wliite 
undress uniform were playing handball. A sentr)' took m our cards 
and in due course we were received. The commandant of die gam- 
s'on (which numbered more dian 2000 men) was a thick-witted, 
briiti-looking man; but lus second m command was a shrewder 
fellow, and diere w.as also present an astute young man from 
Nirigshia, who wore his hair long and did not look like a Moslem. 
He alone of the three was hteratc, and he read out our passports in 
the modulated sing-song winch Clunesc actors use on die stage. 

He had receiidy been posted to Kenya from Kliotan, and when 
the courtesies and explanations were over we began to ask for news 
of the Tungan capital. Inentably but tentatively die talk dnfted to 
Ma Chung-ying. Was it true, we wondered, that die commandcr- 
in-chief was absent m foreign parts? We had heard so many 
conflicting rumours. . . . 

It was by no^ means true, said die young man, whose name was 
Chang, the Litde General (Ma’s nickname among his troops) was 
even now m Kliotan. 

' We expressed our pleasure at this news and our hope diat die 
great man would be willing to receive us 

‘Alas,’ rephed Chang, ‘that will not be possible. And he went on 
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to atplain tliat Ma, although he was transacting all the business of 
avil and miUtar}' administration, was living incognito in Khotan; 
he would certainly have no intercourse with strangers. 

An army whi<m camiot account for tlie whereabouts of its 
conimandcr-in-chicf loses face, and Chang’s fairj'-talc ,was a blow 
struck for Tungan prestige. We w'ere therefore' careflil to conceal 
our incredulity, and after a due quantit)' of tea and sweets had 
been consumed the intert'iew came to a harmonious close. 



CHAPTER IX 


REBELS DON’T CARE 

Ajtfr tliat wc. called on die mayor, a large man rvidi an air of 
dupliaty about him. A certain apprehension underlay his manner; 
tins was almost always the ease with die Turin officials wc met in 
Sinkiang. He would have hked, he said, to leave the province and 
go to India, but the Tuiigans would not let him. 

There was no doubt diat Tungan rule lay heavily on the oases, 
the Turkis were groaning under die weight of other people’s mili- 
tary ambitions. Almost all the acnvity that \\ as going on was going 
on for the benefit of the garrison; die donkeys trotting m from the 
outskirts of die oasis with loads of fodder or of fuel, the men who 
were levelling a new parade-ground — these and other signs of 
forced labour abounded Bodi fanners and merchants were 
victimiacd by exactions. On the day wc were in Kenya the Tungans 
comihandccrcd, widiout paying for them, no less than 6000 eggs, 
300 measures of vegetable oil, and 140 bricks of tea, dicsc they beat 
up and fed to their horses Wc heard that diey used to do this once 
or twice a mondi to make a clnangc m the animals’ diet of maize, 
which fattened widiout strengthemng diem. 

We lunched off pilaffc and sour nidk — our first cooked meal for 
two days and our last for several more — at the aksakal’s country 
house outside the bazaar, which stood in a delightful garden Kini, 
but not I, was allowed to visit his young wife, whom she reported 
very beautiful but averse to being photographed Then we went 
back to our quarters, where wc found gifts from the civil and mih- 
tary audiorities — two sheep, six packets of sugar, .and four bottles 
of Russian eau-de-Cologne. The commandant’s generosity had 
exceeded the mayor’s to die extent of two packets of sugar. 

The latter digmtary had promised us ammals for the next day 
But horses, dianks to the garrison, were scarce in the bazaar, and m 
die eveiung Aziz came tearfully to tell us that, aldiough he had only 
contracted to take us to Kenya and w’as exceedingly anxious to 
retuni to Cherchen, he and the woni-out stalhon had been pressed 
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into our furtlicr scrv'icc by tlic authorities. I explained the' iiyustice 
of tins to die aksakal, wlio promised to put it nght and narrowly 
escaped havmg his feet kissed by Aziz. ' - 

The glib Chang also called on us, and we played tlie gramophone 
and discussed, not widiout superfiaahty, die destinies of China and 
die personahdes of her rulers. There also arrived a smooth-spoken , 
merchant, who after some bargainihg took C'^mara and the camels 
off our hands for the pnee of one diousand of the local notes. This 
sounds a lot, but was iii fact equivalent to only diirtyrioUars (Mex.)' 
— about ^2 " - ' ' 

Before we started next day I went to have a last look at die 
animals Cynara, disorientee as ever, stamped nervously and twitched 
her ears when I stroked her scraggy neck. Number Two was stand- , 
ing moodily in a dark comer of die stable, but The Pearl was kneel- 
mg ui a patcli of sunhght. He looked extraordinarily shrunken; die 
wool was coming off liis flanks m patclies and you could see the 
folds of empty sicin. But his crested head was high, and Ins dark 
Byronic eyes still looked at life with more than a camel’s contempt' 
There was, for me, something gallant about these ragged and un- 
gainly monsters, they had been through a lot with us, and it was 
good to know diat tlicir long labours were over for the present. 

We moved off at eleven next mormng, after a certain amount of- ^ 
fiiss and a great deal of photography. The aksakal put oniiis best ‘ 
clothes and posed on a chair m the courtyard mth his ^sistant 
behmd him. The assistant was a raffish but charnung Afghan who, , 
with his Homburg hat tilted wildly. Ins defiandy folded arms, and 
his over-truculent stance, looked exaedy hke a wag in a house- 
party snapshot. ‘ - ' 

He and the aksakal rode with us to the edge of die oasis, where we * 
parted with regret. Then — still accompamed by Tuzun * Aliun, _ 
whose orders were to dehver us m Kliotan — we went on all day 
through scrub and recd-beds. The mayor had not done well by us. 
The four donkeys were the merest shrimps and, though Kim had a 
sturdy bay, my wliite horse was a crock. Like a fool I had not 
supervised his saddhng, and before die stage was half over I dis- 
covered diat liis back was a mass of old galls. So I did the last difee 
hours on foot, draggmg the wretched animal behind me 
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I found tlic others, after dark, m an inn at a place called Karaki, 
where no food of any sort was available. Next day we started early. 
I abandoned iny horse and did a grilling nine-hour march on foot; 
part of It was through sand, whidi was heavy going and from whicli 
the heat struck up tlirough die worn soles of my boots into m)- sock- 
Icss feet. We brokc'die st-igc at intdd.iy in a little bazaar where the 
headman g.avc us bread and sour milk, after consuming wluch we fell 
rudely .and incontinently asleep. 

At noon, when we went on, the heat was terrible I stopped m 
anodier little bazaar to w.ait for the donkeys to come up Here a 
woman was selling ice, which dicy collect in the winter .and store 
underground; it was profusely seamed widi what I hoped were only 
allindal deposits, but beaten up widi sour milk it made a delicious 
and rcfrcsliing drink. A large crowd watclicd the slaking of my 
thirst, a lengthy process Though dicy had seen no foreigners 
before they knew what foreigners were; and they could not con- 
ceive how It came about diat a foreigner demeaned lumself by 
tr.avclling on foot. 

F.ardicr on we met half a dozen Tungans in cliarge of a herd of 
camels. Two of them were driving the wooden peg through the 
nose of a young camel (this is done when the beast is three ye<ars 
old) and we stopped to watch, never hainng seen tlus before. An 
officer appeared and asked if we were Russums. We said we weren t, 
but he seemed not wholly satisfied and — wrapping up a command 
in hospitable words — insisted diat we should come to lus head- 
quarters and drink tea. So for an hour we squatted in the shade, 
nibbhng bread and explaining, in sentences wlncli had long ago 
become mechanical, who we were and whence we had come. In 
the end his suspicions were allayed, and we went on. 

Towards dusk we came to Chira, a fairly considerable bazaar. I 
dragged myself along, too hot and tired to care tliat I was losing face 
by travelling on foot Just outside tlie bazaar there was a parade- 
ground, equipped, as all die Tungan parade-grounds were, widi a 
hundfe'd-foot-higli wooden tower on which scaling parties might 
rehearse their assaults (diough heaven knows diere are few enough 
walls of that height in the Province) From the summ;it of tlus 
an officer widi a megaphone was drilling UVo or three hundred , 
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cavalry. The fuic Badakshaiii horses were divided, -in the Cossack ' 
fasluon, according to tlieir colours — one troop of greys, one troop 
of blacks, and so on. Tlie drill consisted of malang your horse he 
down and taking cover behind liim. 

Tins manoeuvre was earned out with remarkable precision and , 
efficiency, and I stopped for several minutes to watch it, standing in 
a timid crowd of Turkis and relishing the golden sunset hght,_thc 
plunging horses, tlie barked commands, the distant sound.of bugles ' 
When I moved on along the edge of the parade-ground I was spotted , 
from on lugh. There were shouts from the tower whicli I knew ‘ 
were meant for me, but I ignored them and it was not until- two ' 
panting orderlies were on my heels tliat I turned and registered 
polite surprise 

They led me back We picked our way between ranks of chargers 
disposed m most of the heraldic attitudes between rampant and - 
couchant regardant; tliere was a strong suggestion of a circus in . 
rehearsal about the whole scene. When we reached tlie foot of the 
tower the ofEcer shouted (but not to me) an order; and a man who 
looked hke a sergeant left the ranks and addressed nie in Russian , 
1 judged It piudent to conceal my knowledge of this language and" 
said facetiously to tlie bystanders ‘What kind of abonginal speech 
is this-’ The feeble sally got a laugh, and in Cluna once you liave 
got a laugh the batde is half over. 

The officer on tlie tower asked me, ui loud and peremptory.' 
Chinese, if I was a Russian. Mumcking as best I could Ins over-' - 
bearing tones, I repUed that I was an Enghshman. Had I a passport? 
Yes, of course; ‘passport have not, this remote place what manner 
arrive?’ (The audience w'as with me, now.) The officer said he . 
wanted to examme the passport. I rephed tliat wdien I had reached : 
my inn, and washed, and drunk tea, I wmuld be glad to show my ^ 
passport to anyone; at present I was hot and tired and dirty and in 
no mood for amurs of tliis kind. In the end, after furtlier exchanges 
on these hnes, I was allowed to go. I felt — tliough one can never 
be sure — that I had not lost face; and as I walked away through die 
lines of sprawling horses (it all looked, in die dusk which had now 
fallen, hke a mass meeting of performing seals) I remembered the"' 
Private of the Buffs and fdt complacendy Nevvboltian. 



Our inn in Cliira was grubby and unspaaous Flies, which now 
played m our life the baleful part formerly allotted by an inscrutable 
Providence to mosijuitoes, abounded. But there were compensa- 
tions. Aldiough no one came to inspect our passports, two or tliree 
soldiers sauntered in and sought our company with an alacnty 
wliich suggested diat dicy were not altogedier off duty and wliich 
made us guarded in our speech One of them spoke Russian well, 
having been born in Frunze m Russian Turkistan, whence he had 
escaped widi difficulty three years before. From him it was that we 
first learnt diat Ma Chung-ying corresponded pcnodically widi 
IChotan from Moscow, and that his letters were sufficiendy clieerful 
m tone for passages from diem to be read out to the troops. From 
this man we also heard of diat photograph of Ma, taken m Russia, 
of wliich dicrc had been talk ui Cherclicn. We became ver)’’ curious 
to see it. 

Our miserable donkeys from Kenya were played out and I needed 
a horse. So early next morning I called on the mayor, who for once 
was not a Turin but a shrivelled, old-style Chinese from Honan. 
He was a man of great affabdity, and by harassmg liis undcrhngs I 
saw to it that the promises he made to me were kept. At noon our 
luggage left on four fresh donkeys, and soon afterwards a good 
wliite mare turned up for me. We delayed until the worst of the 
blazing heat was over, and took die road agam at 2 30. 

A thirsty desert stage brought us to Baishtoglmdc, or die Five 
Poplars, where water was available. But we pressed on into the 
dusk, ndmg, a htde too much at random, through a maze of dunes 
The track was only a famt dapphng in the sand, and when night 
fell the uniform drab silver on whicli our horses trod was full of 
unpredictable gulfs and unpredictable ascents The young moon 
shone feebly in a haze. 

Presendy lights winked on the horizon, and in spite of die 
mufflmg sand we were aware of die approacli of horsemen in large 
numbers Laughter and bursts of song and the jmglmg of accoutre- 
ments guided our uncertain and over-imaginative eyes to discern at 
last 'with assurance black floods of movements on the Star-ht dunes. 
One by one, four east-bound squadrons of Tungan cavalry rode past 
us, making a rent in die dark silence ■with electric torches and ■with 
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talk. Eacli of them hailed us; but Kim and I shumied the quesdiig 
eye of tlie commander’s torcli and let Tuzun Ahun answer for the 
party in Turki. This was neither the place nor the time for an 
cxatablc inquir)^ into our credentials. , 

At 10 o’clock we reached, roused, and mvaded a solitary, post- 
house by a well, where we drank some tea and fell asleep. in the 
courtyard. Six hours later we were up again, and after a stage of 
three potal over tlie sheerest desert we rode into tlie oasis of Lop 
The point as_a measure of distance we had been famihar with ever 
since we left Cherchen, hut it was about now that we began to, see 
the concrete reality behind the Cliinese word. The track tvas 
marked at mtervals of about two and a half miles by little solid, 
turrets of dun brick; tliese are tlie milestones of Cliinese Turkistah. 
Some were crumbhng and some complete, but they all provided a 
welcome relief in a landscape wluch was little more than the simplest 
of geometrical expressions 
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We liopcd to reach Kliotan that night, hut in Lop we needed fodder 
for tlic animals and tins could only be obtained from the autlionties. 
The mayor was out and tlic shrewd old-fashioncd Clnncse in cliarge 
of his yainen was vers' properly alienated by my vagabond appear- 
ance — dirty shorts and Red Indian face and knees and arms But I 
took his rebuffs coolly and, after reffrnng to my fncndship with 
several men of consequence m Khotan, I not too ostentatiously 
wrote dowm Ins name and rank; then I made as if to leave him, my 
demeanour expressing w ell-bred regret at such churlish treatment 
of a foreign traveller. This mild and obhque intimidation shook his 
nen'c, and before long w'e got die fodder. 

Wlnle the animals ate, we fought off the flics m a poor iiui An 
Itinerant Tungan patrol was also quartered there, dicre was some- 
dung medieval about the spectacle of its commander — the over- 
weening siillcnncss of his face enhanced in sleep — being fanned b}^ 
a pretty Turki girl.lcst die flies should disturb Ins rest. One of liis 
men (die noun is a courtesy title, for he was very young) poured 
out Ins woes to us in a low voice. He had been pressed into die 
service of Ma Chung-yuig three years before, hated a soldier’s life 
and the company of soldiers, and yearned to sec agam his family in 
Timghwang. There must be many in the Tungan ariincs hke Inm. 

. We went on just before noon. The desert was ended, though die 
mam oasis had not )et begun, and it was a green world dirough 
w’hich we rode. As we approached Khotan Tuzun Aliun spoke 
darkly of a great river in flood, urging us to spend dns night on the 
liidier side and enter the aty early next day when the waters, winch 
arc swollen towards noon by the melted snows, would be low. 

But we were not to be gainsaid a goal so nearly reached, and 
eventually, leaving Tuzun to bring on the submersible donkeys next. 
day, we forded die Yurungkash. A ferry ofsorts was bemg operated, 
but would not accommodate horses. So at last, after much frodiy 
.argument about unsaddling and a great display of ineffectiveness by 
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all connected with the ferry, we rode into die first arm of the turgid ' 
yellow stream. Twenty minutes later we floundered out on the ^ 
further shore, I had been almost completely immersed, and out c 
sleeping bags (on which, in the Turla style, we rode) were soaking, 
but neither of us was any the worse for tliat. , . 

A heartening reception awaited us. The British aksakal’s assistant, 

— a )’oimg Afghan widi a ternAung squint — accompanied by a 
Turki-Chincsc half-caste called Saduk, wlio wore a mackintosh and 
the grcy-grecn-yellow complexion of an opium-smoker, received 
us almost obsequiously. TJic .iksakal, dicy explained, was away, but 
liis house was at our disposal; and in their company we rode into the 
bazaar. 

Past a parade-ground, fitted with die usual paraphemaha of siege 
Past a dead hone, whose throat had been cut after Jus collapse so Aar - 
the meat would not be useless Past several mosques — larger, more 
solidly picturesque dian heretofore — wliicb, diougb they did not 
prevent Khotan from suggesting a film set, at least made it suggest a 
more careful, e.vpensivc, and pennanenr film set than the otlicr oases. 
Past a surpnsing number of Union Jacks flown — an effective tabs- 
man — outside the premises of Bntish Indian subjects m die bazaar. 
And at last mto a long courtyard full of bales and cases from India, 
at the end of wlucb steps led up mto the aksakal’s garden 

In die middle of the garden, under die siisurrant mulberry trees, 
stood a panhon without walls ivhich looked exaedy like a band- 
stand. In this w'e were lodged; there was a minimum of privacy and 
a maximum of flics, but at least it was cook Tea and sugar, sweets 
and bread Foreseen questions and familiar answers. But we had 
reached Kliotan, and if it did not feel as stimulating as the head- 
quarters of a rebel army in Central Asia might be expected to feel, 
it was incontestably a major milestone in our jouriiey. We ate our 
first cooked meal for five da;}’S and listened bemusedly to die squint- 
ing Afghan, who was telling us a long stoty. It was, to say die least - 
of It, a sensational stoiy-, but at first we found it difficult to fir it into 
the pohrical and geograplucal conditions obtaining in these parts. - 
Comprehension dawned slowly; it Was a sjmopsis of M. Jifles 
Verne’s Twenty Thoiisain} Leagues Under the Sea, ivhich bad been 
translated into Afghan in Kabul. ^ « 



. - On the next day, wliicli was Jiil) ytli, dicrc occurred a memorable 
event 

We were eating breakfast m a dense cloud of flics when tlicre 
ambled up tlic steps into the garden a small donkey, flying the 
Union Jack. The bearded, wcatlicr-bcatcn Turki in charge of him 
bore on liis chest the legend niunsn Indian postman The mail had 
come in. 

Though we knew there was nothing for us, wc watched tlic pad- 
- locked sacks being unloaded not witiiout a tlinll Pomes had carried 
them up from Kashmir over the Himalayan passes to K.ashgar, a' 
journey to be reckoned in weeks; and from Kashgar they had 
'travelled a fortnight on the desert road And there was more to 
them tlian mere glamour, for they contained, besides letters from 
Indian merchants and consular disp.atchcs, several copies of the weekly 
edition of The Ttiucs These could not, clearly, be much less tlian 
three months old; but we had not seen a newspaper of .any sort since 
March, and wc were no more particular about die freshness of our 
news dian wc were about the freshness of our butter We eyed the 
bundles covetously 

They were addressed to ‘M Moldovack, Khotan’ M Mol- 
dovack, wc were informed, was an Englishman, but Sinkiang, 
wlucli if It has heard of London at all imagines it to he just beyond 
the Himalayas, draws scant distinction between nationality and race, 
and wc had already been introduced to several Englishmen who 
disappointingly turned out to be natives of Kabul or Peshawar So 
all we knew about M. Moldovack svas that he was a Bnosh subject. 

As such, he could obviously be tracked down; and in the mean- 
time, loose m die postbags, dicrc were several of the coloured Times 
photographs of 'The Kmg at the Microphone’ 

‘Tins,’ I said to a small crowd which had imperceptibly collected, 

IS my Padisli.ili; and diis picture was made by my gazette. 

The squinting Afghan, who was clearly a proimnent figure in 
the hitcllectual life of Khotan, had heard of The Times and shook me 
warmly by the hand, at the same time informing me, through the 
Chmesc-speaking Saduk, diat my face was great Our stock went 
up all round. 

Later in the day we called, at his invitation, on M. Moldovack, 
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who turned out to be an Armenian by birtli. He was eighty-five 
years old and crippled by elephantiasis, but his eyes, though 
troubled by pain, were bright and kindly. His spotless wlnte ducks 
contrasted all too favourably with our ragamuffin appearance. In 
French and English — both a httle stilted through disuse — he told 
us his story in a book-littered room built in the Turki but furnished 
in die European style. 

He had been engaged in the carpet trade, of wludi Khotan was 
once a very speaal and important centre. But die Bolshevik 
Revolution caught Ins west-bound caravans at Khokaiid, across die 
Russian border, and as his very' considerable savings were all in 
Russian banks he lost cvery'tlung. So for the last fifteen years or so 
he had been h\Tng niodcsdy in Khotan, a lonely exile m a aty lately 
nfe widi treacliery' and bloodshed. Altogether it was twenty-six 
y'cars since he had left die place . . . Yes, some of his family, as far 
as he knew, were stiU hving in Armema, but things were no doubt 
difficult dierc too, and after all these years he did not care to tlirow 
himself, a penniless old invahd, on their chanty. Besides, it was now 
impossible for him to make die journey. 

We talked pohrics after that, die politics of Turkistan and of the 
world; and M. Moldovack was well informed about both. But for 
my part I could think of nothing but tins immaculate and courteous 
old man, with lus. tired but still bird-like gestures and his fund of 
strange knowledge and strange memones; he did not seem ill- 
contented with lus lot, but I was conventional enough to be 
troubled by the reflection that, when we were gone, M, Moldovack 
would most probably never see a European face again. 

At length we took our leave, bearmg away with us an armful of 
the preaous papers and the conviction that we had seen the loneliest 
of men. (Perhaps Borodishm’s exile was starker, more complete; 
but he did not know it was, with him diere was always" hope.) A 
little sobered, we walked back through the bazaar to the aksakal’s 
garden. , ■ 

Before we broached the papers — the latest of which, bore" a date 
m Apnl — we had an argument. Kini said she couldn’t understand 
my lust for news; we had got on very well without it for several 
months, and the news m any case was just as likely to be bad as 
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good. I said tliat she was talking nonsense, as indeed slie was, and 
ended by annoiinang, with irrational conviction, tliat tlicre -v^ould 
be no bad news for me. 

This, I suppose. Was Hubris, a a cry punishable vice in a fatah'st 
I opened the first weekly edition at a page of photograplis and saav 
instantly among them the well-remembered features of a fnend. I 
had hardly time to wonder m what way he had been distinguishnig 
liimsclf (for he was a person destined for distinction) wlien I lead 
tliat he had been fatally injured in a sliootiiig acadciit in Afnea 
This seemed to me liornbly unfair and made me angry, nor avas it 
easy to believe, for he had alw.ays appeared tlic most indestructible 
of men. It was several days before I got over tins bitter sense of 
inj’usticc and could rcniember calmly tlie tilings we had done to- 
getlier— the untidy sitting-room at O.xford, blackcock swingmg 
wide against a December sky, an August cveiung waiting for pigeons 
among Lowland stooks. I remembered, too, tliat he had given me, 
for ajoumey in Brazil, the hght slecpmg-bag winch I was soil usmg 
I could not think of him as dead. 

For the rest, the papers showed tliat die world had been getting 
on well enough without us We learnt for the first nine that Eng- 
land was celebrating the Jubilee of ICiiig George V Under die 
aksakal’s mulbcrr)' trees, with the Tungans’ war-songs in our ears, 
we studied — feeling suddenly and unwontedly forlorn — photo- 
graphs of famihar streets being tricked out for the processions. An 
amateur had won die National. Italy’s attitude towards Abyssmia 
was causing grave concern. And here, in an account of a fl>Tng 
accident in RJiodesia, was a passage whose closmg words proved 
that England and The Times were soil being true to diemselves and 
to each odier: ‘After walking far in hot sunshine diey met a native 
and wrote an urgent appeal for assistance. Hours later the message 
reached Mr. Cameron, the locust-ranger, who is an Old Marl- 
bunan.’ There were also extracts (‘World Copyright Reserved ) 
from a number of dispatches svluch I had sent home from Man- 
cliuria ;ind Mongolia. When diey were written they had seemed 
blatandy superficial, but now diey struck me as exceedingly pro- 
found. I found them, in fact, a litde difficult to understand 
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A GOOD part of our time in Kliotan, where %ve spent four days, was 
devoted to offiaal calls. Of tlicsc tlic most important and the most 
interesnng was on General Ma Ho-san, the twenty-two-ycar-old 
commandcr-in-cluef of the rebel armies. 

Khotan, like most of the big towns in Sinkiang, is divided into 
the New City and the Old City. The New City, surrounded by a 
liigh crenellated wall, was ongmally a Chinese cantonment and still 
contains all tlic official yamens and most of tlie shops and residences 
of Cluncse traders. The Old City is in effect the native quarter and 
IS not fortified" 

The commander-in-cliicf received us, twice, in a flimsy pasnlion 
belnnd die yamcn of mihtar)’ headquarters. Ma Ho-san is a good- 
looking young man with a sense of humour and an air of effective- 
ness. On bodi occasions he produced an interpreter in the person of 
a minor official who knew some English; but it was not very much 
English and the wretched man had bad malaria, so we talked mosdy 
in elementary Clunesc. 

They were pleasant interviews and resulted in one imnor, and one 
major scoop. After some talk about gas and aeroplanes, and the 
badness of the Russians and of Sheng Shfli-tsai, I asked Ma whether 
die high state of mihtary preparedness winch we had marked in all 
the oases meant that he was going to fight again soon. He would- 
not commit himself to a date, and talked vaguely of expecting help 
from Nanlung; but he did oudme to me die strategy of his next 
campaign, in whicli (lie said), wlule the main Tungan army 
marched westwards on Yarkand, a strong force of cavalry would 
cross die Takla Makan by a htde-known route to attack Aksu, thus 
cutting communications between Kashgar and Urumclii. 

Of less academic interest was die partial elucidation of the mystery ' 
of Ma Chung-ymg. The first time we saw him, Ma Ho-san fought 
shy of the subject of Ins half-brother, saying airily that he had gone 
off somewhere or other on a ytt //. But if the commander-in-3iief 
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would not talk wc were resolved that at least he should show us die 
celebrated Russian photograph of Ma Chung-ying, of which we 
had heard several rumours, and at die second interview we became 
subtle and circuitous. Wc brought our cameras and all die para- 
pheniaha and gadgets wc could dimk ot, mcludiiig a collapsible 
tnpod of Kim’s. Ma Ho-san, greatly tickled, cli.anged into lus best 
uniform and posed m a courtyard with four of lus personal bodyguard 
armed widi’ automatic rifles. Wc took lus photograph from every 
conceivable angle, making a great mumbo-jumbo about it. It was 
nearly dark, and wc knew that none ot the photographs could 
possibly come out; but when wc had fimsiicd wc beamed wnth 
delight. How gtcat, wc exclaimed, would be our face when we 
showed our friends dicsc pictures of the great General Ma Ho-san, 
concerning whose personal appearance tlierc was sucli widespread 
curiosity in England and in France' And how splendid it would be 
if wc could only show as well a portrait of lus hardly less distin- 
guished half-brother, General Ma Chung-> mg . . 

The dodge worked. An orderly was dispatched and presenuy 
returned with a photograph of the exile. It tvas (to us) a very 
mtercsting photograph. Ma Chung-ying was posed in an arresting 
attitude. His hair was long, like a foreigner’s (all the Tungans crop 
tlicir heads); and he wore the iimform of a cavalry' officer in the 
Soviet Red Army'. It appeared that internment on Soviet soil was 


not witliout its compensanons 

In the twilight wc cheked off our cameras at this portrait and 

departed in high glee. , 

Another interesting wsit was to the nunt. In England there is 
sdmcdiing infinitely respectable about the very tvord nunt. It is 
otherwise in China. In the civil tvars of tliat country the first sign 
that a protagonist has amved (tliough not necessarily come to stay) 
IS liis acquisition or construction of a ramt and also, if possi c, o ^ 
-arsenal; but the mint is mucli die more important of die nvo I he 
mint in Khotan was a very primitive one There w^ no macliinery 
at aU, but in the httered rooms of a ramshackle buildmg no less dian 
30,000 notes were turned out every' day' They w'ere an -pnn e 

m four colours on soggy' paper maJ^e from the fi reo ^ 

tree, and they were issued "without a penny' of capi o 
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behind them. Their value — even their iiommal value — was 
accordingly very low; they but sufficed to pay the troops, and could ‘ 
be forced on the people with wdiom the troops did business. "The 
Tungans’ currency policy was recommended by a certain straight- 
forward simplicity. 

Externally as well as internally, ICliotan was dominated by its 
garrison. All day long, in spite of the oppressive heat, cliantmg 
columns of troops marched tlirough tlic bazaar between tlicir 
quarters and tlie vanous parade-grounds. The officers were all 
Tungans, but in some of the umts tlie rank and file were Turkis or 
Turki-Clunese half-castes For the most part they wore an undress 
uniform of grubby wliite, witli floppy wliitc sun-hats on their 
shaven heads; this pastoral and ratlier feminine headgear consorted 
oddly witli the brutish pock-marked faces, the bloodshot glaring 
eyes Often a regiment would pass very slowly through tlie streets, 
domg an exaggerated acrobaoc goose-step and swinging their 
anns above dieir heads, and in the cvenmg, dressed in shorts and 
a kind of football sliirt quartered m red and wlute, tliey raced and 
jumped and played a big-scale vanation of Hunt The Slipper under, 
the walls of the new aty. Bugles were always blowing somewhere, 
and all day the fierce Moslem songs rolled about the aty like the 
sound of an angty sea. I have never seen troops in China train so 
hard. 

One day we drifted into the arsenal. Like tlie mint it was neitlier 
well housed nor well cqmppcd In die haphazard workshops men 
were tinkering away at scrap-iron rifles, and small hand-grenadeS' 
were being manufactured with as few precautions as if they had 
been hot-cross-buns. The piece ic risistance was fifteen or twenty 
hglit cannon which had been captured from the Provincial Anmes 
at Urumclu; they were kept in a beautifully spick and span con- 
diuon, but die supply of ammunition for them was not much more 
dian symboheal 

On July loth we took the road again. The principal Hindu mer- 
chants said good-bye as effusively as they had welcomed us The, 
aksakal, who had returned to Khotan and proved to be a fat and 
wheezy Afghan, provided us with an attendant for die journey.: 
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Tills was a Turki-Cliincsc half-castc called Nyaz There was some- 
thing lovable about die oaf Though iicitJicr quick-witted nor 
resourceful, he svas extremely loyal, and his only disadvantage was 
Ills firm adherence to the baseless dieor)’ that he spoke Chinese In 
pomt of fact his command of this language was limited to two ex- 
pressions: ‘slowly’ and ‘wait a bit’. These he used imparually to 
convey vanous meanings, chief among which were ‘quickly, at 
once’, ‘not for a long time’, ‘a little’, and ‘a verv great deal' 

At first, until we got to laiow him and coulci read in lus face and 
tone the meaning he was tri’ing to put across, it was a litde difficult 
to get die hang of sucli conversations as the followmg: 

‘How many potai to the next bazaar, Nyaz’’ 

‘Man man di kcldc,’ he would reply, uniting tlie Chinese for 
‘slowly’ to the Turki for ‘come’. On the face of it you would have 
said he meant that we still had a long way to go, but quite often, 
we discovered, he meant exaedy the opposite He used to eke out 
liis meaning by closing lus eyes, thrusting forward lus face, and 
waving it bluidly to and fro, like a snake 111 a glass ease. It was 
impossible not to hkc the gawkish and pathcnc dolt 
Saduk, complete ivith mackintosh, also attached himself to us. 
He was a sly dog, but a quick and clever Chinese interpreter, and 
although he spent mucli of eacli day and die whole of each mght 
smoking opium in an old Peking cart at the back of die garden we 
diought he would be useful. But the aksakal warned me against 
him, -and I told him diat we had no use for lus scnaces, to tlus he 
obsequiously replied diat he was gomg to Kashgar anyhow and 
would render us assistance on die road without remuneration So 
we started off together. , 

Two of die aksakal’s underlings escorted us out of KJiotan and 
we turned our back on that lowering, somehow desperate city t>ver 
wliich treachery and violence seemed — even to my unfanciful mind 
— to brood impalpably. A short, hot stage of five hours brought us 
to a swoUlcn river called the Karakash, across whidi we and our 
animals were ferried in flat-bottomed boats. Beyond it we came to 
a htde bazaar standing on a bluff, and in its twisting streets we soug t 
out a caravanserai. The flies were a plague, and when mg t re- 
prieved us from diem other and deadher insects attacked die napless 
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Kuu, bugs and vermin usually ignored me but found her parricu- 
larly attractive. But this time I had my own troubles; tlic night 
1C ore I had eaten some sour milk which was bad, and it is'as now 
termcnang mernK msidc me. 

On all tiiese stages tire custom of the country compelled ns to 
c imgc mnmals at each bazaar, which meant untold annoyance and 
e ay . Next day we broke our inarch at Zawa, to rest and scratch 
an cat some bread; Saduk, who had been too sodden wdth opiam 
to start with us tliat moniing, caught us up here and was sent back 
wit 1 contumely to Rhotan. Then we pushed on towards Pialma, 
omg a dreary stage across naked desert. In the middle of it we came 
to a shnne sacred to die memory' of a holy man. Here a flock of 
sc\ era imdrcd pigeons subsist on die pious generosity of travellers, 
w 10 uy maize to feed diem from die warden of the place There is 
no mg else there for them to cat, and judging by the alacrity' "with 
w lie 1 1C pigeons flewTiut into die desert to meet us and escort us 
o e travellers of late had been eidicr rare, impious/ or 

? V j I strutted along beside the track or circled round our 
lea s, anti when we duly bought a bowl of maize and scattered it on 
t ^'ooped down widi a great gusts' roaring of 'wings 
1^ ung lemselvcs on die food, unril die place w’as carpeted with' 

fanmhed"^*^ ^‘^ggbng birds They must have been 

We were destined not to make Pialma that night. When we • 
'^vas overcast and presendy the Iwriin hit us > 
a p um hrad wmd; the sand pricked and stung our faces and 
la to n e our eyes shut. Iii die last of die li^ht we amved 
r ^ j. post-house, built like a fort, and threw’ in oiir' 

and inq^dritiv^^ ^d^ tiight m a ccU-hke room attended by' a friendly 

Oil tP Ptalma, where Kini cooked a Badly - 
ourselves. We changed animals 
bazaar w'hich looked ' 

eTen^I The next day w'as equally un- 

aksakal wr-wp Guma W'here, since there w'as a Bndsh 

we were lodged in some comfort. ' - ‘ 

Tie aksakal was absent, but a litde Hindu doctor wddi a smarter- . 
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ing of English looked after us and, on the followuig day, helped me 
in a ticklish affair. It began when the mayor — a fat, perspiring, 
shifty Turki — called and asked, iiuioccntly enough, to see our pass- 
ports, of whicli a clerk copied out the particulars We were pro- 
mised a change of animals immediately, but they failed to materialize; 
instead tlicrc arrived an orderly from the commandant of the 
Tungan garrison demanding our passports. 

I surrendered tlicm with some misgivings, and sure enough, a 
message soon came back from tlie yamen saying diat our passports 
were out of order and ivliy hadn’t we got one from Khotan? With 
a sinking heart I went round to tlic mayor’s office and there inter- 
viewed an e.xtremcly unsympatlictic secretary from Szccliwan, he 
maddeningly but jusdy pomted out diat we had no right to be in 
the province at all with those papers, and took unconcealed pleasure 
m prophesying an indefimte delay while the matter was referred 
back to headquarters at Kliotan. The mayor, meanwliile, had 
disappeared. 

So I went, in some trepidation, to the military yamen and 
eventually found myself interviewing the commandant himself He 
was a stupid, suspiaous man, who took a lot of convincing that I 
was not a Russian spy; but by dint of making clicap jokes with his 
staff, starting arguments on irrelevant subjects, and generally playing 
die artless fool I persuaded lum to chop the p^sport. 

All this took time, and it was nearly four o clock before we left 
for Chulak, which, when we readied it well after dark, turned out 
to be anodier fort-hke post-house on a bluff. Here our passjiorts 
were again exammed by a man who had formerly commanded a 
frontier-post at Bash Malghun; we thanked heaven that he had not 
been dicre when we arrived in Smkiang. We were beguuiing to 
realize diat we had underrated our good luck in meeting complaisant 
or ignorant offidals at Chcrdicn 
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Next day wc rode on tlirough the desert to ICliargalik, the last oasis 
of importance held by tlic Tungans. Wc arrived to find bazaar-day 
in full swing. Ill the roofed streets crowds of chaficrers ebbed and 
flowed around the booths; among these tlie hatters’ shops stood out 
decoiatively witli their tilted ran& of pegs at tlie end of which litde 
embroidered skull-caps dangled button-hke and gay. The British 
aksakal gave us a particularly kindly welcome, which wc appreaated 
tlie more because wc were botli dog-tired and weakened by undcr- 
nourisluncnt; it seemed — and was — days smcc wc had had a 
proper meal. 

Wc needed a cliangc of animals, and die aksakal and I set out in 
quest of die authontics Outside the gates of die pnncipal yamen 
we found die general in command of the garrison. He was a fat man 
with a cruel but roguish face from wdiich gracefully depended long 
and wllauious moustadics. He sat squady on a chair, w'atchmg an 
animated game of netball, wdiile a little boy kept the flies oft' 
widi a giganbc fan (mucli bigger diaii the boy himself) made of 
eagle’s feadicrs. A large crowd of Turkis and Tungans W'ere also 
looking on. 

A murmur ran dirough die crowed when I appeared, as W'ell it 
might, for I looked extremely odd. I presented myself to die general, 
apologizing for my disreputable appearance, and wc indulged for 
some time in pohte conversation, dirough whicli I vainly struggled 
to file an application for our animals. Each attempt was pohtely 
brushed aside, and I began to feel aggressive. When the general 
asked what I diought of netball as a game, I said that in certain 
countries, and particularly in Russia, it w’as vet)'- popular; but that 
in England only women played it. He seemed a litde netded by diis; 
nor W'as he pleased when I took an old Bntish service rifle from one 
of his bodyguard, slipped die bolt out, and showed him diat die 
barrel was disgustingly dirty. But he began to treat me less cavah'crly 
and consented to discuss the question of animals 

sat 
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First he said tlicrc were none available Very well, I said, I would 
walk to Yarkand, even though a man who travelled on foot lost 
face. The general, who had hitherto found me a disconcerting and 
incalculable barbarian, avas (I suppose) so delighted to discover tiiat 
my outlook was at least partly Chinese that lie capitulated at once 
and promised tlic animals for next da\ He even, at my request, 
sent into die yamen for one of the Russian army rifles of winch he 
claimed to have captured large quantities at Urumchi, so far I had 
seen no Russnin rifles of a later date than 1923, but this was one 
marked 1930, whicli seemed to bear out his contention that he had 
taken it from Soviet troops. 

Meanwhile there had been two illuminating interludes From the 
crowd of spectators watcluiig the netball match an old Turki dc- 
tadicd liimsclf, darted forward, and grosclled weeping at the 
general’s feet. He had, it appeared, been wionged by one of his 
sons, and (he poured out an involved domestic grievance The 
Tungans roared with laughter and fin.ally shooed him away. 

Then there rode up on donkeys two venerable Furki notables, 
very stately in their long white beards and fine embroidered robes 
As tliey approached to pay tlicir respects the Tungans tittered and 
made jokes beliind their hands; and though they cxcliaiigcd tlic 
needful courtesies dicy did so perfunctorily, not botlicnng to conceal 
their amusement and contempt 

JBoth incidents reminded me vividly of the Japanese m Manchuria 
The Asiatic races can sometimes conquer, but never colomze 

When the match was over the general waddled out on to die 
ground and widi an air of condescension began to lut the ball into 
the net. When I went up to s.iy good-bye he threw it at me play- 
fully. It was a very light ball and 1 sent it skyward %vidi a prodigious 
' pimt; It fell like a bomb among die astomshed crowd, who had 
never seen a ball kicked before. There was a roar of laughter an 


made a creditable exit. 

About noon on the next day we passed out of Tungan terntory. 
The troops at the most westerly of dicir fronuer posts halted us 
peremptorily. At first — like all Chmese when taken y surpnsc 
they were nervous and therefore domineering, but we isarrne 
them by playing the fool and before long I had them fallen in ui die 
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coin cv'arci of tJicir quarters and was marshalling them iu a parade- 
ground voice for photographic purposes. They were almost all 
armed witli old Lce-Enficlds (a good many came into die province 
some years ago from India) and to these forked rests had been 
attached with stnps of tin from Japanese dgarette boxes. A Russian 
propagandist could liavc woven a fine fairy-tale of Imperialist 
intrigue around those weapons 

After we had drunk tea avith the commander we were given a 
cordial send-off by the entire garrison and continued on our way. 
Ve crossed a wide, straggling river whidi for once was spanned,by 
a bridge. It was tremendously iiot, so we dismounted and badied 
m the thick yellow water; dus was delightful at the time but made 
us feel weak and sleepy afterwards That cvem'ngwe reached Posgani, 
a small bazaar m the centre of a kind of unofficial dcimlitarizcd zone 
which separates the terntory controlled by ICliotan from diat con- 
trolled by Urumclu. 

The ne.xt day we were due to rcacli Yarkand, and we discussed 
witli some exatement the prospect of meeting our first Europeans, 
or we knew that dicrc was a Swedish mission station in the aty. 
Ill tlic middle of a hot day we came to another nver and were ferned 
across it On the west bank we ran into the first frontier post of the 
Provmaal Armies 

It was maimed by a seedy' crew of Turkis. They wore shabby' grey 
um orms with caps cut m the Russian sty'le; like dieir enemies, 
w lorn we had left die day' before, dieir badges and armlets bore die 
^uomintang and thus proclaimed their incorporation in 
tile forces of the Nanking Government But we were still m Chinese 
rem ' where a triflmg incongrmty of dns sort need occasion no 

They were, to put it mildly, surprised to see us. But we adopted 
a matter-of-fact and airy mamier. and it never occurred to them to ■ 
ask tor our passports They gave us tea and roasted eggs and sent 
us on to Yarkand with an escort mounted on a fiery hone.' 
owar s usk the machicolated walls of the New City rose above 
oasis and we heard the faint, discordant mewing 
w.. *1^ ^ij oscort, a man of unpleasing appearance, insisted that 
we should go with lum to report to mihtary' headquarters; bufl' 
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demurred strongly and after some bidccring got my way. We 
went straight to the aksakal’s house. It was July lytli, twenty-eight 
days since we had left Clierchcn; we had been travelling fast, .iiid 
there w’erc now only five more stages to Kashgar 

We spent a day in Yarkand, which is the biggest ar\' m Southern 
Sinkiang. It liarf seen bitter fighting in tlic avil w'lr Parts of tlie 
bazaar were still in ruins; the bastions of the New Cit)' were pock- 
marked with bullets, and tlic walls of die houses round it with loop- 
holes; Cliincsc inscriptions were defaced Here a Chinese garnson 
held out witli some gallantry against the fanatical insurgents from 
Kliotan, and after a siege of several weeks were granted a safe- 
conduct They marched out of the New City and took the road for 
Kashgar; in the desert tlicy were massacred almost to a man. The 
, incident is typical of a Province w hose whole lustoty stuiks wntn 

.treachery. , 

Twxnty-cight of them escaped, and on one of diese men, who 
now held the position of mayor, w'c called. He was a ple^ant, 
- courteous man from Yunnan, w'ho said diat he svould hkc to leave 
die Province if he could It seemed a natural wish. 

The garnson of Yarkand consisted at that time of one Turki and 
one Chinese regiment. We paid a visit to the commander ot the 
latter. General Liu, an intelligent and diarming young man in an 
unusually smart uniform. He and his men were North Chinese w lO 
liad been serving in the armies' of the Young Marshal when, in 1932, 
dicy W'crc dnven out of Manchuria by die Japanese an uRcmc , 
widi their leader Sheng Shi-tsai, by die Russians in Sibena General 
Liu, tb my relief, did not ask for our passports and seemed to t^e 
US very mucli for granted; but he asked sensible an compre , 

questions about our journey and (as we afterwar s icar ) , 

a report on us to Kashgar without delay. We took his photograph 

die Tungans. Most of dicir weapons w'ere old 
The Turki troops sang on the niaich the Comnurm s 
.Moscow has taught to her subjects m Gentr sia 
hear in the streets of Tashkent and Samarkan (a typ ‘ of it’l 

refrain ‘All about me is nunc; now I come to take possessio j- 
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Here and there you noticed an ofiiccr with a mysterious and impor- 
tant air, wearing the Russian cquiv'alcnt to a Sam Browne — a 
Tadjik probably or an Andijam from across die Soviet border, who 
now Jicld a position of more pohtiail tlian military importance on 
the staff of a Turki unit. Soviet agents were in key positions cver)-. 
wJicrc. 

The Swedish missionaries had, we were told, W'itlidrawn to 
tile mountains for tlic hot weather, but we were most courteously 
entertained by the aksakal, a dark handsome Afghan who had ^ 
recently been awarded die rank of Khan Bahadur by the Govern- 
ment of India for saving the hves of the missionaries during the 
Civil war. He produced Musa Alum, a Turki who had a fair 
beard, a dear eye, and a robust ph^'sique and ivho looked altogedicr 
like a Viking Musa Alum had been widi Stein on direc of Ins 
expeditions, owned a watch widi an inscnption commemorating 
his faithful service, and spoke a little Chinese. In his agreeable 
company we went shopping in die bazaar. 

there we passed a professional story-teller ivlio was 
holding the attention of a large crowd until Kini, sitting down 
nearby to diangc a film, provided a countcr-attracdon The , 
Turkis here looked a sickly lot; a very large proportion — I believe . 
It IS more than half — of the population of Yarkand suffers from 
goitre. It w.as evening, and the more prosperous merchants were 
leaving the bazaar for their houses in die oasis 'in Peking caits 
hoods a blue awmng was stretched forward to protect 
1 the sun. We pottered about and bought some little 

skull-caps embroidered with gold thread and also some of die soft 
leather boots wliich the women wear and for whidi Yarkand is 
famous. As a guide Musa Ahun was bodi paternal and informadvc;' 
we felt very much like trippers. , , 

We were both tired and a htdc enervated by long day's in die 
sun and a diet of tea and bread; and Kim said diat she wanted to 
stay on in Yarkand and rest. But Kashgar was near, I — as usual — 
Was too impatient to be reasonable, and I callously refused to let ' 
her have her way. She afterwards told me that diis was the only 
time on the whole journey when she got really angry widi me.- ' ' 
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That night, at the aksakal’s. we rifled a KIiotaii-boLUid postbag 
and borrowed the latest of M Moldovack’s Ttiucs Weekly Editions. 
Tills told us of the death of T E Lawrence, and as I sat tlicre 
in the cool courtyard listening to the evening bugles I remciubercd 
the fantastic rumours which liad linked bim vsntli Sinkiang They 
had started, I suppose, in Moscow, but they were finnlv believed 
at Urumchi. A young German engineer wlio — luckier than his 
two imprisoned compatriots — had returned from Urumchi to 
Pekmg in 1934 had assured us as a fact tliat Lawrence was active 
in tlic British cause among the Tungans, it was well knosvn m 
Sinkiang, he said, and a friend of his in Srinagar had actually seen 
tin's ubiquitous hero start for the Himalayan passes with a force 
of Sikhs. Not the lc.ast fantastic part of the Lawrence legend is 
this Central Asian footnote. 

Breakfast next morning was interrupted by General Liu, who 
returned our call with such comprehensive reciproaty that he 
even took our photograplis as we had taken Ins Then, still 
accompanied by tlie foolish and dog-hke Nyaz, sve said good-bye 
to the aksakal and faced once more die lieat and die dust, not 
without protests from Kini 

But It was not, as it happened, a very arduous stage. The oasis 
straggled on along the road and there were only occ.TSional J^i^scts 
of desert. "We lialted at a little bazaar to dniik tea in die shade. 
There were half a dozen Turbs doing hkesvisc further dmvn 
the street, and as I lay on my back dozing and listening to t leir 
talk, which had taken a gcograpliical turn, I heard one of tliem 
reel off, in a very knowdedgeable way, a string of place-names in 
Russian Central Asia. "We fell into conversauon and dHtyvered 
that he spoke Russian. He was not a Turki but m Andijam a 
sly, sophisticated fellow, a kind of sardonic Autoljcus, wio la 
escaped from Soviet territory a few years before 

He was' fbll of gossip, and very bitter against the Provmcial 
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Government and the Soviet agents wJio were ninning it. He toW 
us of property confiscated and of rich men who ]iad disappeared; 
of the strategic road which was being budt from Kashgar to d’e 
Soviet frontier; of the redoubtable Tortinjls — levies of Soviet 
Kirghiz wiio terronzed tlic border conntr)'; of bribes and betrayals 
and intrigues Then, sail talking scandal, he took us into a rooni 
in the inn to sliow us die fourteen-year-old girl whom he had 
recently acquired by purciiasc; she knelt on the floor kneading 
dough, a pretty little creature with large dark eyes and a 
mischievous expression. 

‘I got her cheap,’ said the Andijani complaccndy. ‘The bottom s 
dropped out of the market. Girls cost twnce as much a year ago 
‘And your wife’’ asked Kiiii, who is a rclendcss catechist. 

'Oh, she’s wainng for me in Kashgar. Just now I am travclhng 
on business, and I can afford not to travel alone.’ - " 

' After diis srimulanng encounter we rode on for four or fnT 
hours to Kokrabat, where we camped pleasandy in the' courty'ard 
of the headman’s house. The flies, like die mosquitoes befoN 
diem, had now dwmdlcd to a pest of negb’giblc dimensions, and 
diis made a great difference to our hves, for it meant diat'wc 
could relax completely, and even sleep," during the dav'-Ume nalt^ 
The next day’s stage, tlirough sheer desert, was long, hot, and 
uneventful; but on July 21st we were reintroduced to tsvo diings 
winch, though widely different in themselves, were alike in mat 
they had long been rmssing from our lives. 

The first thing was the mountains. A still and brilliant morning 
promised a furnace of a day^ We rode out of the dusty hamlet 
m which we had spent the night and suddenly saw the mountaiiu 
soanng up on our left — clear-cut, snow-capped, illusorily close 
at hand. Because of the cliromc though often imperccpoblc 
dust-haze tvith wliich die wind habitually veils the -Tariin Basa 
we had not seen them smcc we reached Cherclien five week 
before; though 1 suppose they had been within ey^e-shot all the 
time. Now they' took our breath away', and die duU slow chronicle 
of our desert journey acquired a new interest and a new colour, 
like a bad play redeemed by' a splendid setting.' But' only 
momentarily; die curtain came down quickly on the transformation 
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scene. Before noon die haze was rcuistatcd, the moimtains had 
vanished like a dream, and we marclicd once more between flat, 
smudged, and unprovocativc horizons 

It was, we decided, die hottest day yet; but die morning’s 
vision of snow was followed, in the afternoon, In a not less striking 
plienomcnon. It was almost the end of the stage; nc were ndmg 
into the outskirts of Yangi Hissar, an oasis of some importance 
We had just crossed a river, and when we heard, round a corner 
aliead of us, a kind of roanng sound we put it down to a water-mill 
But die noise was not static, it mcrcased in volume, it was drawing 
nearer. Widi childish pleasure and childish mereduhty we realized 
that we were about to behold, for the first time since we had 
left Lanchow, some sort of motor vehicle 

There were two of them — big Russian lorries full of soldiers 
which came charging round the corner in a cloud of dust and 
plunged downlull towards the nver They were not quite the 
wlutc cliffs of Dover, but they made us feel very near to civilization 
Later we heard diat they were in pursuit of a party of soldiers 
from Kashgar who had mutinied because their pay was in arrears, 
wounded the commandant of the garrison, set fire to his yamcn, 
and taken to the hills. We were stdl, it seemed, some way fioin 
Piccadilly. 

We put up' for the night at the house of the British aksakal in 
Vangi Hissar. We felt an imperative need to bathe, and this I, 
but not Kim, was able to gratify in a large public pond un- 
attractively coated with green scum. (In England, I reflected, 
if one had been by some miscliancc immersed in such a pond 
one would have gone home instantly and had a bath ) We learned 
that the British Consul-General was away from Kashgar camping 
in the mountains but that the Vice-Consul would be there when 
We arrived. There were only two more stages before us, an as 
these could be done by an unencumbered horseman in one dav 
we wrote a note to die Consulate announang our arrival an 
gave it to a consular messenger who had been travcllmg wi us 
since Yarkand. . , , , , , ^ 

Next day we found die authorities disobligingly ° 

cancel promises they had made about our ammals. le ma)or 
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was a fat and disagreeable Turki; the commandant was tlie officer 
who had been responsible for the massacre of the Yarkanc 
garrison, and he had for his chief of staff and political mentor ^ ' 

Andijain from across the Soviet border. I paid aggressive^ and • < 
outspoken visits to botli these officials, and at last the animals 
turned up We left at noon, in the svorst of tlic heat. ' 

We had been lucky in all things, all along the road; but toJay 
Fate was to give us a little admomtory flick, a reminder of hoW , . 
easily, and in how many diffcicnt ways, our journey could have \ 
been made less prosperous. Of all the fronts on whicli a traveller 
can be attacked his healtli is of course the most vulnerable ana 
the most important; but his possessions arc, tliough less important , 
equally vulnerable. In particular Ins diaries and his films arc a ,, 
constant source of .anxiety, for if they arc lost, stolen or damaged , ^ 
he IS hard hit indeed. 

But Fate let us off wdi a caution in the form of a practical 
joke It came in two instalments. The authorities in Yangi Hissar 
had given us, for escort, an unprepossessing Turki soldier, and 
this fool, leading us off the main road on a short cut, attempted 
to ford a little nver at the wrong place. The yellow current, 
rumimg strongly, came up to the horses’ bellies, but all would . 
have been well if we had not struck a p,atcli of quicksands. ICmi s 
horse plunged, floundered, stuck fast, and heeled over on its side. • 

I yelled to her to get her feet out of tlie stirrups, slid off my saddle 
into die water, and waded out as quickly as I could. The soldier, 
who had somehow scrambled across, yelled incomprehensible 
adwee from the safety of the furdicr b.ank . ' . ‘ 

The bogged horse had lost his nerve, but after a struggle we 
yanked him out and got him ashore. Our own ducking w'as -a 
luxury' in disguise, but Kim’s saddlebags and their contents were 
sodden We cursed die soldier roundly, then took stock of die 
damage. Gendy we pnsed apart die pages of her notebooks, m 
wliich the ink w.as already runmng; wtidi infinite care we unfolded 
our Cliinesc passports — huge flimsy' sheets of paper whicli immer- 
sion had reduced to wet and flaccid wafers smudged indeciphcrablj' ' 
with characters. Evcrydiing dried quite quickly and no great 
harm had been done; but we could not help feeling aggrieved diat 
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our first acadcnt of tins sort should liavc happened in such a silly way 

Kini, who always complained that I was luckier tlian she was, 
revived this tliemc; she had no cause to do so, though we did 
not know it at tlic time \Vc spent chat night in Y apehan, gossiping 
about Siberia w'ltli some of Sheng Sinh-tsai’s soldiers who had 
been, interned there, and rejoicing tliat this was to be our last 
night for some time in the too familiar squalor ot an inn It was 
really exating to awake next morning and to remember, as you 
lay on tlie hard ground watching die stars fade in a paling sky, 
that to-day you were due to reach Kashgar, w Inch had once seemed 
inaccessible and had alwa^'s seemed remote 

The Consulate’s ummnted guests were determined to do their 
poor best not to disgrace it on tlicir first appearance. Kini put 
on a clean sliirt, and I got out my last razor-blade and shaved. 
The moment had now come to unpack mv suit. I had packed it 
in Peking against diis very occasion, but I had packed it almost 
furtively, for it had then been a hundred to one tliat diis occasion 
would never arise and I did not wash, by the arrogance implicit 
in tile act, to provoke Fate into lengthening the odds stdl further 
For five months and more, half-way across Asia, the suit had 
travelled — an emblem of hopes that were often very faint — at 
the bottom of my suitcase; it was a dun tropical suit and it took 
up no room. The creases imparted to it by the admirable Liu 
were stiU, I knew, iimolate and symmetneal Though I care very 
litdc about keeping up appearances there are occasions when it is 
amusing, as well as proper, to do so, and I flattered myself lat 
my entrj' into Kashgar ■would be distinguished by a standar o 
sartorial elegance wliich was the better worth attaimng because 

Its attainment would hardly be expected of me. 

I opened my smtease. Alas for foresight! A plague on vamt\ . 

The suitcase was full of ivater. , - , 

And not of water only. Thus diluted, die fine dmt ot tlie 
desert, w^Mch habituaUy found its way dirough the dunks ot alt 
our luggage, had become a dun but ubiqmtous paste ot mud. Une 
by one I Lfted out the soggy garments, noting as i so la 
five rolls of film — more dian 200 exposures — had also mi erg e 
and that the type-written pages of my diary were 
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congealed Tlic suit, die predous suit, came last of all. Wet it 
was bound to be, and soiled widi mud; what I had not bargained 
for was diat it should turn out to be bright green in colour. The 

d) c from a sash bought in Khotan had run - 

I sent for the boy who had been in diargc of the donkeys" and 
gave him, to the best of my abilit)*, hell. He explained tcarfuUy - 
that one of the donke)s had lain clown in an irrigation channel 
and iliat he liad been afraid to tell me about jt. The other box 
svlnch had been on the donkey contained, among less important . 
things, our type-wnters; these w'crc fast rusting up. We got out . 
some gun-oil andsvorkcd on them feverishly, cursing tlie xvretched 
boy m a variety’ of languages. It was ironical that W’c should 
have brought our belongings safely through so many' difSetdties ■ 
only' to iiavc diem dropped ignominiously in the gutter, on the - 
last stage but one ‘ . ' 

I had now' to decide whcdicr to enter Kashgar disguised as a , 
lettuce, or looking like somcdiing diat had escaped from Devil’s 
Island. It seemed to me that, if dicrc is one tiling worse dian 
wcamig bright green clotiics, it is wearing bright green clothes >' 
wmeh arc also soaking w'ct, I therefore sadly' resumed the shorts 
and shirt of every' day' and prepared to let down die British Raj- 
After rather more dian the usual fuss and delay' animals were 
produced, and we rode out of YapcJian for the last lap on the 

the morning’s aiinoy'anccs lost dieir 
■ t minds. felt elated and incrcclulous, and when, 

in the middle of the afternoon, w'c sighted the walls of the New 
City' our exntemcnt became almost painful. 

^ But die New City' of Kashgar is, as w’e soon discovered, some 
SIX or seven miles from the Old, and W’ldi a feeling of anti-climax - 
W'C settled dowm to another two hours’ ride. We were on a 
motcir rciad now', a broad dusty avenue between trees, beside which' 
ran the single telegraph wire from Urumcdii We W’cre imattcnded 
ail wretclicdly mounted; our saddles and bridles were tied up 
widi struig, and under dieir coating of dust our faces were for . • 
^ker than any’ of the bazaar-folk w’e passed on the road. We 
egan to Iiaye rnorbid misgh’ings. The representatives of His 
nntanmc Majesty’s Government in the Far East are bv no means 
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invariably pleased to see travellers from the intcnor, who, they 
fear, will begin by asking for assistance and end by getting into 
trouble; we wished devoudy Uiat oiir own appearance was calcu- 
lated to allay sucli fears ‘If only we liad a topee,’ I thought; a 
topee would have helped a lot. 

Then, suddenly, at a turn of die road, sve saw a kind of cross 
between a droshky and a station fly, and m cliarge of it a turbaned 
orderly in kliaki. This highly rc.TSSunng figure galloped up, presented 
us with a kindly note ofwelconic, and invited us to dismount and take 
our places in the vehicle. This, with alacrity, we did, and a moment 
later we were being whirled at a dizzy sliced (we had not travelled so 
fast smcc we left the lorries at L.anclio\\) towards the Old City Past 
a huddle of the usual mud houses, p.ast tlic plumed poles of a grave- 
yard, under die huge curving wall of die citadel, and up an inchiic 
towards an outlying group of buildings 

Somebody was riduig out to meet us; a tall, immaculate young 
man (with a topee) on a grey polo pony We stopped and got out 
and shook hands 

‘I’m Barlow,’ said die tall young man ‘The Consul-General s 
away in the hills on holiday. I’m glad you got here all nglit. 
Let’s go on up to the house.’ 

We drove on, cxclianging with die }oung man on the pony 
small talk so elaborately casual and consvnnonal that I felt as if 
I was acting in a skit on sometiung , 

‘J’m sorry to have dropped out of die blue like dus, I said 
‘You sec, we couldn’t give you more than a day s nonce . . ^ 

‘It’s not as unexpected as you might dunk, said Barlow We ve 
had an inquiry about you from the Secretary of State 

It was news to us diat we had been lost We bad complete 
the course m bogey or under, and we felt affronted by this 
mental soliatude and guilty about the domestic fears wlucli a 
doubtless inspired it. Still, nodiing mattered ''((^ty ^ 

moment. The “carriage drew up, and we passed, as in a ream, 
imder a gateway above which the Lion and the Unicom u ere 
fighting for the Crown. 

‘I don’t know whether yon drink beer . . Barlow was saymg. 

He very soon did. 
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be bygones. He w.ns e.x'traordmanly nice to us’ and wbeo, after 
we had been tliere a few days, Colonel and Mrs. Thomson-Glovcr 
returned from the bills I decided tliat I had never trespassed on 
better hospitality. The Consulate was a pleasant house widi 
a lovely garden, standing on a little bluff outside the dty. FrOra 
Its terrace you looked across die green and chequered valley hf i 
small nver towards the too seldom visible mountauis. . , ' ' 
It w'as on dns terrace diat Mrs. Thomson-Glovcr had been 
shot the year before. She and the odicrs had been watching 
Timgan troops advanaiig on die heels of a Turki-Kirghiz rabble 
who had just been ousted from their temporaty domination of 
die Old City. Tlic soldiers were streaming across the valley 
below the Consulate when one of them knelt down and opened 
fire on the group of white people. He svas some 400 prds awi), 
and by die ordinary standards of Chinese marksmanship the 
consular party were in no great danger. But the man happened 
to be a good or at any rate a lucky shot, and Mrs. Thomson- 
Glover, who is a pecuharly mdoimtablc sort of person and who 
had not even bodiered to take cover, got a bullet through the 
shoulder. The city was in a ferment all that night; there were 
ugly scenes at the gates of die Consulate, and from die ramparts 
of the atadcl, which dominate it, fire was intennittendy poured 
into die compound. Casualties among die consular staff included 
the doctor, who received wounds from wdiich he later died. Tt 
seems clear that die Tuiigan leaders were not responsible for 
this outrage, which was presumably engineered by diose elements 
in die province svliicli have most cause to wish the British ill. 

We idled shamelessly m Kashgar, eating and sleepmg and 
P^^tng jgames and asking interminable quesaons of our long- 
suffemg hosts. The city is, not without reason, very prone to 
spy~fever, and the night we arrived the bazaar rumour ran diat 
ridden in from Khotaii, accompanied by a 
WJiite Russian disguised as a woman. This was hard on Kim; but 
me next evening we bodi played Association Football wdth the 
onsulate guard of Hunzas, so that rumour had a longer Jife 
than most • 

The foreign commumty in Kashgar is small, and when we 
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Avcrc there the Swedish niissionanes, who with the Bndsh consular 
staff make the noii-Russtan. part of it, wcic absent m the hills. 

Tlic Russians were a motley and rather incalculable lot. Their 
Consulate was a large one, and .also conipnscd a heawly staffed 
trade-agency. Kini and I used to go tlierc a good deal, to bathe 
in dieir savimming-pool They were alwavs chanrung to us, but 
appeared to find us disconcerting 
The Russians have long entertained curious and roinantic 
ideas about me. Once, in Sibena, with tlic help of much vodka, 
I found out soinctliing about my GPU desutT, in whicli it is 
stated ‘Tins young man is a favourite writer of the capit.ahsc 
aristocracy and has served as a \oluntccr in the Japanese Army . 
The Soviet Press, equally flattering and eqii.illy inaccuritc, 
usually refers to me as ‘the vctcr.an joiirnalisf . But what I hked 
best of all syas when tlic Datly iVorktr published, on my return 
to England, a senes of three articles about me, attacking what I 
had Written in The Times about die politics of Central Asia and 
exposing ‘the real motives’ behind my jomney Unfortunately 
I was never quite" able to make out what these monves were, for 
they were not very good articles, and as the number of the Daily 
Worker’s readers who had seen my stuff in The Times must have 
been infinitesimal they had no journalistic justification at all 
But they made me out a sinister (thougli clumsy) agent of 
Jmpcnalist uitnguc, a kmd of shady Lawrence; and I could not 
help feehng pleased that anyone should take me so seriously 
"We led a very pleasant life m Kashgar In the evening we 
played tennis widi the Russians, or football or volley-ball witn 
the Hunza guard, who numbered fifteen. The men — tall, stahvart 
mountaineers from up die Gilgit road — were a detachment irom 
the Hunza Company of the Gilgit Scouts, and wore m cir 
caps a silver ibex head, die badge of diat romantic regiment, ley 
were charming, cliild-hkc people, and we took a gre.at hmg to 
them. Twice a week dicrc was polo, orgamzed aim le — er 
bullet-wound nouvithstanding — by Mrs. Thomson-Glovcr, an 
die Hunzas, whose national game it is, performed svi grea 
dash. Ponies apart, the Consulate was well and vanous Y 
widi hvestoclt: dogs, pigeons, wild duck, a young came , an an 
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eagle, bought from die hawking IGrgliiz. There was also 2 
respectable library. It wa-s a delightful house to stay in. 

We spent a good deal of our time passing offidal calls.’ My 
memory of these is confused. The whole citv w’aS in effect rua 
by the secret police, the Russian advisers, and the Soviet'Coa- 
sulate, and most of the higli officials were only figureheads. There 
was, for instance, Mr. Kung, who was a kind of mayor; we hs^ 
hardly got through the form.alitics widi him wdien” he was 
superseded by a Mr. Hsu, from Uruinclii, and we -had to start 
all over again. A less impermanent and a more colourful dignitary 
was General Lui Pm, the commandant of the garrison in the 
Iscw City: a squat, tough, nbald htdc man witli a plump anil 
cheerful wife. He spoke a few words of English and of Russian.' 
claimed to have been connected with* the Y.M.C.A. in China, 
hked drinking, and had rcccndy been wounded in' the foot by 
mutineers 

Then dicrc was Ma Sliao-wu. Ma Shao-wu had held ofiicia! 
portions m the Prosnnee for tliirty yean and more, ending- np 
of Kashgar. Tlixoughout the crises wliich that dtj' hail 
with bev.nldenng npidity undergone dunng the dvil war, 
had adroitly contrived to keep in wdi almost all the principal 
faccimis; but after tlimgs quieted down something in liis conduct 
k 4 u Ins masten at Urumchi and an attempt 

ha been made to bquidatc him. One night, when he was dhdng 
ba(± to ks house in the oasis wnth his -nofe and child, he w^ 
ambuslicd; a gang of unseen assailants, liiddcn behmd a wall, 
poured a volley into the hooded Peking' cart at almost point-blank 
range. The wounded horses bolted down the road, swerved 
into a toe, and coUapsed. (The dark stains still showed on the 
toe when we were in Kashgar.) But the assassms had bungled 
^ ^ ij^ cluld was unliurt, the wife was only^ slighdy wounded, 

md die old man, though terribly shot about the legs, was able to, 
rag iumself into the cover of a maize field. Eventually he got. 
home on a donkey, a doctor was summoned, and by the end of^ 
e summer he was convalescing. The police, with -a cyiudsni- 
unum even in Sinkiang, did not even make a pretence of rounding 

.up the men who had shot him. It was a dirty busmess. , 
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He was a frail and charming old mair, very much die old ty'pe 
of official ^^*itll his long sill: robe, his spittoon, and lus precise 
Peking speech. *I have served the Government of Cliina for many 
years/ he said, 'first the Emperor, and after that the Republican 
Government at Nanking. I h.avc alss ays tried to do my best, but 
I must have committed errors — tlioiigh I do not know what dicy 
were*— or this misfortune would not have bctailcn me I have 
lost face.’ In his time, no doubt, he had been corrupt and rascally, 
but I preferred liim to the shoddy, specious Kungs and Hsus, and 
I could not help feeling sorry for him It was said diat tlicy were 
shordy sending him to Moscow; and months later I read somev here 
m a newspaper that Ma S!iao-wu, a prominent Sinkiang official, 
had arrived in Moscow and had refuted, in an interview, die lying 
allegations of Imperialist powers thtit the province was under 
Soviet influence; there' were no traces of Soviet influence, Ma 
Shao-wu had said. 

Official interviews apart, we ncidier had nor needed much 
to amuse Us. There was alw.ays, of course, the bazaar. The wares, 
the architecture, die atmosphere were the same as they had been 
in Yarkand, Khotan, Kenya; but die crowd w.as subtly different. 
Slant-eyed Kirghiz and bearded Tadjiks from die hills moved with 
a lunt of swagger among the scif-effaang Turkis Here and there 
a stiff black horse-hair veil, a bnghdy striped robe, betrayed a 
woman from Andijan or Samarkand. An occasional Russian 
lorry bumped in from Urumchi, to scatter the knots of philosophers 
gathered in an open space before the principal mosque. More 
rarely still a Russian ‘adsdscr’ — dressed for the backblocks but not 
in umform, .admirably mounted — trotted dowm the street; the 
bulge in his pocket, his penetrating but evasive stare, his air of 
fiirUvc consequence conformed splendidly to die standards ot 
discreet melodrama. You felt, in short, that you were at die end 
of the dead desert, whicli had swallowed — but showed no signs 
of havmg' digested — the outposts of more than one civilizanon, 
you felt the nearness of anodicr Power, of odicr races, beyond the 
dust-haze and the mountains , 

But the setting was familiar, diough die actors and the acting 
had more of variety and significance than before. From die aty 
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walls vou saw only a huddle of flat mud roo6, broken here and 
clicre by tlic sweeping and bcde\il]ed eaves of a j-amcn or a 
temple Through the dust}' sun-lit streets donke}'s trotted, as 
you had often n-atched them trot, loaded wth grey lumps of 
sale or tsnth bundles of fodder or of fuel. The same pfles of bread 
and vegetables and fnu'ts attraaed, m the open booths, the 
ubiquitous but no longer overwhelming flies. The same Russian 
sugar, Russian scent, Russian cigarettes and matches preponderated 
in the wares displayed by more ambitious merchants. Strings 
of camels stalked througli tlic dt)- westwards, canning — at a gait 
and pace well known — bales of wool and other goods to the 
Russian railhead over the passes, at Osh in Andijan. But here- 
tlicre was a difference; tlic camels’ hcadropcs were fixed not to 
nose-pegs but to gaily decorated halters. That small thing, more 
than any other, brought home the fact that we were near a radal 
fi-ontier. 



CHAPTER 11 


WINGS OVER TURKISTAN 

There was only one notewonhs incident wlule we were in 
Kasligar, and tliat was the arnva! of two Soviet aeroplanes from 
Taslikcnt. Shortly betorc we got there there had been an outbrealc 
of pneumonic plague m the oasis, tlie infection was supposed 
to have originated among the marmots m the passes on the Soviet 
frontier. Botli Consulates had put tlicir doctois at the disposal 
of the municipal authonacs, and both had sent for anti-plague 
icrum. 

Here I must digress, to desenbe one of the more amusing 
decorations of the Kashgar scene This w.as the wireless trans- 
Tiitting set in the Sosnet Consulate Its existence was a secret 
ealously guarded but knossm to the whole provmcc. The Russians 
cept, or tried to keep, it dark because, no licence hawng been 
ibtained for it from the Nanking Government, they had no right 

0 have it on their premises The whole situation was artificial, 
nd never more delightfully so than when the Briush met the 
Russians The Bntish got their news of the outside world by the 
rans-Himalayan mail, and the freshest of it was tlie short Reuter 
luUcUns from the terminus of tlie Indian tclcgrapli line at Misgar, 
he Russians, on the other hand, got newspapers fiom Moscow 
/hich were only a formight old and sometimes less Even tliough 
1C isurclcss had to be politely ignored, it w.as therefore justifiable 

1 assume tliat tlicy were better mformed dian the Bntish So we 
hvays asked diem for news, and it was pathetic to see their faces 
oud with concentration, their fingers unconsciously counting 
ack the days, w hile they sorted out all diat they had heard recendy 
11 the wireless from what would have been dicir latest news in 
ipers a fortnight old 

Whether, in these circumstances, they permitted diemselves 
c indiscretion of wirelessmg to Moscow for serum I do not 
low, but their supply was expected to arnve long before the 
riosh which, even after it had been flovm up to Gilgit, was 
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sail a minimum of fifteen days by raail-nmncr from Kashgar. 
It was Icanit, moreover, that the Russian scrum was coming all 
the way by air. (The mountain barncr on the Soviet frondcr is 
much lower .and narrower tlian on die Indian; with no laiidingr 
place between Gilgit and Kashgar a flight .over the Himalayas 
could only be undertaken at vciry great risk.) 

Days passed, how'ever, and the Russian scrum was still on 
its ivav The outbreak of plague, kept under control by' die 
Consulate doctors, had almost run its course when die Soviet 
planes arrived, only foiiy-cight hours ahead of- the mail-runner 
w'lth the scrum from India ' , 

Three planes, it w.is nimourcd, had started; but oidy^two 
landed at Kashgar. They circled lengthily over die much astomshed 
at)', cunous silver innovaaons against die sempiternal blue,' a 
perhaps prophenc portent in the Central Asian sky. A pronunent 
offiaal went out of his way to assure us diat they came from 
Urumchi, this was typical of die clumsily disingenuous attitude 
of offiaal circles in Sinkiang, who arc morbidly quick, to disown 
any symptoms of So\nct influence. The Sowet Consulate niade 
no attempt to conceal the fact that die planes came from Russia, 
as uidecd they had every nght to do. 

They brought with them, besides die vaccine, one, female 
and two male doctors. On our last m'ght in Kashgar a banquet 
was given by the offiaals, half in dieir honour and half in ours. 
The mvitations were for seven o’clock, but the party fiom the 
Briash Consulate, who turned up at half-past eight, were ^ong 
die first to arrive The tables were laid in an embowercd-pavilion, 
once the property of a ncli Turki who, like many of liis land, had 
disappeared from Kashgar soacty and probably from diis' world. - 

We stepped out of our carriages to find that die alley leading 
■ to die gateway was lined by the massed bands of the garrison 
The musiaans were neither numerous nor well-equipped,- but 
as we w'alked down their ranks they launched at us a point-bimk 
- blast of harmony which all but blew our heads off. The garden, 
when we reached it, bore, in spite of paper lanterns, a mardal 
rather than a festive appearance. You never know what may not 
happen at a banquet in Kashgar, and each of our official hosts had 
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prudently brought hh own bodyguard Turki and Chinese soldiers 
lounged cvers'whcre; automatic nfles and executioners’ swords 
were' mucli in ewdence, and the Mauser pistols of the waiters 
knocked ominously against the back of your chair as tliey leant 
over you with the dishes. 

The food was cooked in the foreign stsle, and the old English 
custom of serving benedictmc mth the soup was puncaiiousW 
observecL There was also brandy from the Caucasus, but Ehni 
and I got hold of some coloured vodka (labelled, for some unknomi 
reason, ‘English Bitters’) and stuck to that, foi vodka is a good 
clean drink. The commandant of the Turin troops was of course 
an abstainer, but nobody' else w.as anything like one, by the time 
wc got to tlic specclies the atmosphere was thick with benevolence. 

Speeches were made by' almost eversone, but General Liu 
Pm s was tlie one I liked the best He spoke, with an air of 
pugnacity', in hoarse Chinese; and, though lie paused every' now 
and then for his remarks to be translated by tlie wdely scattered 
interpreters into English, Russian, and Turki, he never paused for 
long The interpreters, however, stuck to their guns like men, 
so that very soon four specclies were being made in four languages, 
simultaneously and at a feverish rate. General Liu, who was 
dressed in a grceii suit witli a belted jacket and an open collar 
and whose resemblance to an art student in an operatic chorus was 
spoilt only' by the enormous automatic pistol danghng at his lup, 
surveyed with complacency tlie peaceful and prosperous condition 
of the province", thanked both Consulates for their help in com- 
bating tile plague, and ended wth a peroration about Kjni and me. 
Both the League of Nations (Kini was known to come from 

Geneva) and the Ncwspaper-for-the-Enhghtencd-Apprehension- 

of-Scholars were complimented witli a warmtli whicli miglu 
have seemed, even to their most fervent admirers, excessive had 
not tlie'General brought his speech to an end svith the disamung 
admission that he had not the faintest recollection of what he had 
been say'ing or why' he had said it Whereupon, with a loud 
cry of ‘Y.MC.A.’’, he started to dance, uncertainly but witli 
great vigour, and in tlus impromptu exlubmon Kim was soon 
persuaded to join him. Nobody was assassmated. 
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INTO THE PAMIRS 

The next day, whicli was August 8th, we took the road for India, 
For orduiarj' travellers die journey from Kashgar to Gilgit;^ 
takes something like dnrty days, though die mail-runners do it- 
in much less; from Gilgit it is ten or tsvclve pony-stages on to 
Snnagar and die motor-road. Thanks to the Thomson-Glovcrs 
hospitahty we felt fat and fresh and quite capable of taking die 
Himalayas in our stndc 

The audionties — with us, as svith all Bndsh subjects, dilators' 
and obstructiomst bclimd tlicir parade of afl'ahilitj’’ — had held 
us up for several days. First it was a matter of our exit visas, 
then diere was die question of passports for the pony-men we 
had hired, and finally diere was some bother over custoiiis 
formahries. But at last all was ready. Mr. Hsii, the newly installed 
mayor, sent us a present of a carpet eacli and provided an escort 
of two Chinese soldiers Our mconsiderablc luggage was loaded 
on to four ponies, and die three Turkis in charge of them made to 
the Consul-General the usual worthless pledges of their devotion 
to our interests Mrs. Thomson-Glovcr, generously tmiiiindful 
of the fact that her housekeeping had to be done on the basis of 
one supply-caravan from India per annum, pressed on us a large 
store of dehcaaes, and her husband lent me a fine grey ^lion - 
which I was to present with hiscomphments^ to die Mir of Nagar, 
whose territor)' borders the Gilgit road. 

So we started in fine style though rather sadly, for we felt 
sorry to be leaving the Consulate and its kind and charming 
occupants; travellers w'ere never better entertained than we had , 
been Barlow rode with us dirough the bazaar, then said good-bye 
and turned back; we went on through a blazmg afternoon towards 
Yapehan, for we had to retrace our steps' to Yangi Hissar before 
leaving the desert road for good. 

It was as hot as W'e ever remembered it being. We conversed 
limply rvith our_ escort, of whom die elder, Liu, was a kind of., 
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corporal, he had a wide nrouth and a cheerful disposition and I 
liked the look of luni. Unfortunately he too was nding a stallion, 
and mine, who was called Cloud, was of a jealous disposition 
and kicked the other murderously whenever lie got a chance 
Well after dark we reached Yapclian, wlicrc more than a fortnight 
before the tragedy of the suitcase had been discovered, we slejit 
m the }ard of a poor inn on a little raised platform acioss which, 
all m'giit long, unaccountably marched an unending procession 
of toads in single file. 

Next morning W'C discovered that a dog had stolen the 
Consulate’s parting gift of a cold chicken and diat two of the 
tent-poles had been left behuid, and Cloud, m a fit of passion, 
kicked a hole in my suitcase, for which Yapclian was an 
exceptionally unlucky place It looked as if we hadn’t started m 
such fine style, after dl 

Again It was hot, and at the end of tlic day’s stage we rode 
into Yangi Hissar with our tongues hanging out The aksalcal 
.welcomed us with sour milk and icc, and I spent the evemng 
thwarting an attempt by die Tiirlas to delay us for a day. The 
escort was tickled to dcadi by the discover)’ that the one miserable 
Chinese eating place, in the bazaar called itself die Peking Restaurant, 
like many of Slieng Shili-tsai’s Manchunan troops they were 
both Shantung men, and very sophisticated by comparison with 
the boorish Tungan soldier)’ to whom we were accustomed 

From Yangi Hissar w’C branclicd south off the desert road, and 
my diary rccoids that the next day was ‘perhaps die best march 
since W’C hit the gobi’. It brought us to Igiz Yar, a little oasis 
on a rolling slope of piedmont gravel, .and from Iiere, in spite 
of the dust-haze, you could see die hills It made a lot of difference 

Early the next morning we left the desert for good, enmnng the 
mountains by a narrow valley whose mouth was guarded by a 
little deserted Clnncse fort. Tlic valley floor, benveen steep 
jagged hills of loess and rocks, w’as green and even lush m places, 
diere were a few small clusters of mud houses under pop ars 
and apricot trees We had to ford the nver, and m doing so Wu, 
the jimior member of die escort, dropped his squat German car me 
into the torrent With loud and imperious cries lie summoned up 
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some Turki kerdsmen and set them to the work of salvage, tlirowing , 
stones to guide them as one docs \vitli a retnever; m die end tlicy _ 
fished the weapon out and departed, unthanked. ' ; 

We did a long stage and camped by an isolated shepherd’s 
house at a place called Aktalla. It felt wonderful to be back in , 
the hills, where the air was cool and the water clear, where there 
were no flics and no empt)’ horizons. We pitclicd die tent on good 
firm ground, .and Kini cooked a gigantic meal of eggs and oiiions.,^ 
We no longer felt homesick for Kashgar, or mdeed for anyavhere 
else. 

The next day avas the TwclfiJi 'of August. But it seemed 
unreasonable and exorbitant to regret die Higlilands when the 
peaks about you ran to 20,000 feet, and I was not unduly* 
sentimental It was a grey day. The Turin’s pleaded a 'sick 
horse and were slow in starting. There were no more trees up 
here, and die Valley had n.-urowed to a gorge in which the going 
was often bad. Once Cloud stumbled on a close-shaved ledge 
and I bad a nasty moment; and once, fordmg the river, one of 
the loads got dipped. But in Kasligar we had had die sense to 
seal up our films in watertight tms, so we no longer hved in dread 
of dieir immersion. 

I was ndmg, as I had ndden ever since Cherchen. in sho'rts;- 
towards the end of the stage a small, detemuned wmd blew 
dowm the valley and I fim’shed up numb ssith cold. A htdc rain 
fell wlulc we svere makmg camp, and we dined, a thought dis- 
consolately, off half-cooked mutton, the Turkis having annexed 
a stray sheep which met them on the road. As we were settling 
dowm for the mght a shot rang out behind the tent, and as its 
echoes went rolhng round the crags above us I diought that 
perhaps Tartary was going to provide, for once, sometinng more 
.positive than monotony; but it was only Liu, defymg imaginary 
bandits 

Mormng came, very cold but, brilliant As we n ere -starting, a 
mail-runner passed through camp, bringing dark stories of flooded 
rivers up the road. We rode off rejoiemg in die sunshine and in 
the stark but friendly background of the Pamirs We were now 
. entenng countr)- whose rare mhabitants were mosdy Kirghiz 
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or Tndjiks, and presently we passed a Kngliiz lady almost embar- 
rassingly fraught with local colour, she not only rode a yak but 
also tTOrc a great white hat shaped like a saucepan and typical of 
these parts. Later we met the headman from Kashka Su, the next 
tinv settlement of tents; he and Ins outlandish tram were well- 
disposed, and he sent back a youth on a more than usually m'mble 
y'ak to prepare for our reception 
-When Avc got to Kashka Su there were only three yurts, but a 
cooking fire w.as at our disposal (in the matter of fuel we were 
back on the dung standard) and we pitched our tent next door m 
highly romantic surroundings It was Liu’s anibmon to shoot a 
marmot, and I took him on a ptimtive expedmon agamst these 
arrogantly vocal creatures. The expedition svas not a great success, 
but we enjoyed it. Liu pretended to treat the whole thing as a joke 
but really took it very senously' Unfortunately his marksmanslup 
suffered from his habit of closing his eyes tightly before pullmg 
the tngger, and although a considerable quanuty’ of the Provmcial 
Government’s ammunition was expended there were no casualties 


among the marmots 

Tile people of the place killed a sheep for us, and as Kuu had gone 
off to climb the liighcst available mountam and as I was ravenously 
hungry I decided to cook dinner myself. I am by nature both 
clumsy and improvident; and by the time I had set fire to me fat, 
burnt off my eyelashes, and nearly razed a yurt to the ground I svas 
quite glad when Khni came back and took charge 

We had reached, m this high maze of empty' sunlit valley's, the 
most idylhc stage of the journey We were well mounted and we 
provisioned, and from time to time — once in a day', perhaps — we 
felt (at least I did) a keen, an almost pamful stab of exateinent at 

the realization that we w'ere measurably near our goal For t e irs 

time we were entitled to look forward to getting home , an at loug 
ICini, for whom the world is much too smaU, would gentunely 
have preferred to have gone on travelling mdefimtely', an a t loug 1 
I had'notlung to complam of m our life and knew ftoiii expenaice 
that for me England had more in common with enmit t lan e _ 
syllable of her name, there ti’as, svithout a doubt, sometlung sharply 
-satisfactory m the thought that we were at last approa mg 
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destination for which witli faint hopes we had set out so many 
months before 

The only fly m our ointment was die Turkis and their pomes. We 
had lined five ponies, one for Kini to ride and four for the packs, ' 
but the Turkis had brought along three of dicir owm, carrying bales' 
of embroidered saddle-bags and similar wares to be sold in the 
bazaar at Gilgit. Their loads were heavy, ours were light; and as 
half of the ponies were wretched animals, and as the Turkis, hke 
all Turkis, loaded them carelessly and treated them rough, at least 
two of the pomes were intermittendy unfit for work and most of 
the others suffered hornbly from galls The result of this was that 
our picked ponies were given die heavy loads and the crocks were 
given ours; so that the caravan moved slowly and — what was 
worse from die pomt of view of our peace of mind — painfully. 
There are few worse travelling companions than dishonest)' and ^ 
cruelty; and both, thanks to the Turkis’ tactics, were wnth us all the 
tunc 

At Kaslika Su, with steep passes ahead of us, we commandeered _ 
yaks. V/e did not want to commandeer them, but the escort were 
insistent. We imagined that they knew diat die dirce crippling 
loads were merdiandise of the Turkis; but the Turkis saw to it that • 
they knew nothing of the sort. So yaks were called up to carry' the 
foreigners’ luggage and when, by stealth, 1 gave a present of money 
to die local matriarch Liu found out about it and was furious; his 
Olympian, plenipotcndary status had been undermmed and he had 
lost face ' 

He and his corarade-in-amis, who had hitherto been changing 
animals at every stage, had now to ride on yaks, no horses bemg 
available. To the Chinese, as to the English, die yak appears a most 
barbanc animal; but to die Chmese ‘barbanan’ is a term provoca- 
tive rather of contempt than of curiosity, and the yak, being indi- 
genous to a part of what he regards as liis dominions, must not be , 
treated with that shghdy snobbish respect which Western aviliza- 
tion (very nghdy) accords to primitive things. The escort, there- 
fore, sat their shaggy, grumblmg mounts with an air of distant but 
apprehensive condescension; like a duchess on a merry-go-round. 

We left Kaslika Su and struck up a steep side valley. ‘The Gilgit 
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Road’, here as elsewhere for much of its lengtii, is a courtesy title, 
and on tlic Ciunese side of the frontier it indicates no more than 
tlic only practicable route for abnormally agile animals Rough, 
opportunist tracks zigzagged up to steeply sloping pastures just 
below tlie peaks, the early' sunlight, falling atliwart die long virgin 
tracts of turf, gave to the red-coated marmots a certain glory and 
surprise which their peevish sibilation could not altogether kill 
Liu bombarded them, violating the turf six feet from the burrows at 
whose moutlis they sat; a mongrel dog who was following us, wise 
to the game, contented himself with disillusioned and vindictive 
smffs at long range and did not jeopardize his dignits’. 

Up and on we went, nding like gods on the roof of the world; 
then dropped down steeply into a great valley, at the tail of winch 
we found two yurts. We rested, drank niiUt, changed yaks, and 
pushed on, aiming at a double stage. A dry' and tortuous gully' 
brought us to anotlicr pass which we climbed very slowly, the 
horses fighting for breath The descent beyond it was rough 
and as we led our animals clattcnngly dotvn a steep stream-bed 
we mars'clled, not for the last time, how die Haardt-Citrocn 
Expedinon had ever even pretended to believe tliat they could get 
their caterpillar tractors from Gilgit to Kashgar At dusk, with two 
stilF stages behind us, we camped at a place called Tohil Bulling, 
where there were yurts The escort got in late, ruffled in temper 
and chary' of sitting dow'n after their feats of y'aknianship 
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The next day was August 15th, it was exactly six months' since we 
had left Peking We did a trying stage, working our way up tlic 
valley of a violent river which we had to ford six times. The yaks - 
came through the torrent bluntly and stcrtorously, like tugs, but 
the tired sore pomes floundered with an air of helplessness among 
the submcigcd rocks Distraction was provided by a covCy of 
chikkor, on winch I opened fire wntliout success. At noon the valley 
branched in two; we followed the wcstcily fork wliich wdened as 
we got lughcr and led us out at last on to a bftre col where' three 
Kirghiz yurts comprised the settlement of Yan Bulak. The Kirghiz, 
tough and slant-eyed, received us kindly, and ICini, who had lived 
witli tlicir race on die Russian side of the Tien Shan, felt very' mticli 
at home in their tents The w’armth of our welcome was, it is true, 
tempered when Liu accidentally discharged the' rook rifle thro'ugh 
die roof, but they soon got over that 

That mght in die htde tait we had a great feast of macaroni and . 
vodka to celebrate six months on the road The scramble of 
departure — so far off now in time and space — was luxunously ; 
recalled, the fancy' dresses and the flasldight on die station platform,' , 
the poor Smigunov’s exatement, our own wild guesses into the 
future ... It all seemed to belong to another journey, made by 
odier people. 

Cluchildik, some 15,000 feet high and die biggest of the Pamir 
passes was still before us, and we attacked it the next day. All the 
monnng we rode easily on die turf of a wide, pleasant v^ey. 
There were marmots evcry'where, and for the first tune we saw 
lanimergeyers — huge whitish vultures with somethmg monstrous 
and prehistoric about their dingy starding bulk. A donkey belong- 
mg to a Turki caravan aliead of us had fallen down and died, and 
three or four of diese great birds were waiting foi; the human 
scavengers to fimish widi the carcase; die Turlas were taking the - 
shoes off It. 
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- At tlic end of the valley we began to climb less gradually, and 
soon came to a big stony cornc svitli a dark green loclian m it 
Snow, beaten ice-hard by the wind, armoured the peaks around us. 
The pass Itself Was at the top of a steep, forbidding slope of screes, 
and up this, picking its way awkwardly among die boulders, our 
caravan began to wind in zigzags The Turkis stabbed the wretched 
ponies nudway benveen eye and nostnl with long iron skewers 
whicli they earned for the purpose, this let a good deal of blood, 
and diough it looked a barbarous and cruel practice it undoubtedly 
made the animals’ breathuig easier at high altitudes Our Turkis 
ahvays did it on passes and, judging by die amount of blood widi 
which the boulders of the Chiclukhk were spattered, it was a 


^ universal custom. 

At die head of the pass we rested, looking back widi complaccnc}' 
at the gashed labjTindi of hills and valleys diat now lay behind us 
Then we went on, scrambluig out of the screes on to easier gomg, 
and dropped down to a wide table-land where many yaks were 
grazing We rode across this slantwise, plagued a little by the wind, 
to camp m the evening under anodier but a lesser pass. For some 
time there had been stnfe among the Turkis, and now Tokhta, 
the idlest, greediest, and most ineffectual of the tlitee, came to me 
and announced widi tears that he went in terror of ms h m. I calJe 
them all togcdier — the dignified one who spoke a little Russian, 
die tough one who looked like a cancaturc of a French gen aime, 
and the abj’ect Tokhta — and abused them m die dregs o iree 
languages; diey were tiresome people. We setded ^ 

niglit m a bad temper wluch was not improved by e isrovety 
that our precious Worcester sauce had emptied itself into a bag o 
- Turfan raisins However, we were slightly mollified by a prese 
of milk brought by some Tadjiks who sprang „ 

the uakcd platcau^ They were bearded, hook-nosed mem ° 

hats of a model very similar to that evolve , some S > 

.The Dady Mail-, diey are said to be the raaal prototypes of homo 

^Wc made a nuldly mauspiaom start die next 
Kun’s Clunesc stirrup-irons had broken. Hu w shout- 

yak and lost face, and there was a good deal of promiscuous shout 
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mg at Tolikta. But we climbed the bttJe pass without mishap, and 
after ndmg for some time along a high, shallow valley began to 
descend steeply bv a gorge into tiiat great trough of the Pamirs 
kiiovra as Sanhol. This was the worst bit of the road so far. There 
was no track, and the horses needed tlic agihty of ibex to navigate 
die broken, boulder-strewn floor of tlic ravine, down w’hich> to 
make dungs worse, a stream ran powerfully. 

But we came out at last, unscadicd, on to a long bare slope of 
land where the sun (for we were down to a mere 10,000 feet) struck 
liodv . From this we descended once more, but easily, through a 
defile, forded the upper waters of the Yarkand Darya; and sav/ 
pleasantly extended before us tlic green pastures of Sankol or the 
Taghdumhash Pamir. We were now not far from Tashkorgan, of 
which, according to Skrinc, ‘Ptolemy speaks as having been the^ 
extreme western emponum of Scrike (Cluna)’. 

Towards evening the town came m- sight. Below the bastions of 
an excessively romantic fore mud roofs and tree-tops huddled. I. 
have a liking for forts, and tliis one, donunatmg tvide p,asmres 
beneath a range of snow-peaks, seemed to me wnldly beautiful. 
The plaui round the small bazaar was dotted with horses and 
camels, many of them with their packsaddlcs on, and a few clusters 
of tents supplied the suburbs We liked die look of Taslikurgan 

The British aksakal W'as au aged Hindu with a squint. He had a 
shght and somehow Bunyaiiesque coimnand of English and de^ 
senbed himself, not without pndc, as ‘fiuled nuddle scliool, A D. 
1902’. We established ourselves 111 his house and read with interest, 
die testimonials from travellers w'hicli he had collected in the course 
of liis long, lonely years of service under die Government of India. 
He W'as a charming old man. 

In Tsanst days die Russians used to keep a patrol of Cossacls 
illiddy garrisoned at Taslikurgan; die subder Bolsheviks run the 
place by means of agents, ivJio take their orders from die nearest 
Soviet frontier post, at ICizil Rabat. We had half expected, for 
diat reason, trouble at Taslikurgan, but the chief local mischief- 
maker was aw'ay huntmg mutineers in the liiUs, and Ins deputies — 
a seedy Cluiicse and a seedy Tadjik — chopped our Kashgar exit- 
visas without a murmur. 
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' So the next day we were ready to stait on the last three stages 
wlndi would take us out of Chinese territory; but the Turkis were 
not. As usual they fought, and as usual the) lost, a dcla)ing action 
They had no grain for tlie pomes, tlicy s-nd, and no bread for them- 
selves Bodi these war-cncs had been raised in Yangi Hissar, and 
•in both the note of defiance sounded but hollovl) These matters, 
I told them, were their own look-out Gram was procurable m 
tile bazaar, and so was bread, it did not need tventv-four hours to 
rectify the results of tlicir improvidence Their resistance crumpled 
before an imperious and sardonic manner, the Turlas, however 
plausibly they blustered, were easy people to handle They speeded 
the delivery of their gram, had their bread baked quickly, and got 
under way in the early afternoon 
Tashkurgan was a frontier towm if ever tlicre was one. It had, 
among other tlungs, tlie air of living on passers-by, on people from 
outside. The shops, such as tliey were, sold mainly the dungs you 
needed on tlie road — ropes and boots and fur hats and victuals — 
leavened widi such finer)’, sweetmeats, and medicines as might 
attract men to whom the inconsiderable town was what a port is to 
a sailor. There was litdc movement m the single street, but the rare 
loiterer might belong to any one of half a dozen races Sow’tu 
’influence had becalmed dicrc several carav.ans bound for India, and 
there Was also a large part)' of Afghan merchants camped disconso- 
lately and indcfimtely in die best of the poor inns All diese were 
suffering from trumped-up passport rcgulanons, inspired by aimless 
malice. We visited the Afghans, and Kim, seeking to ingratiate her- 
self with die embittered monkey who acted as dieir regimenta 


mascot, was mddly sav.aged for her pains 
At three o’clock we moved off, under a threatenmg ^ T- ^ 
Kashgar escort had discliargcd their mission, we rewardc lem 
liberally ividi wads of paper money — from now on use ess to m 
and difficult to change m Tashkurgan — and were prow e vn 
- two local substitutes One of diese was a ghb Turh from Turfan, 
die shoddiest type of die miles gloriosus. die other w.as a tough md 
slighdy less unreliable Tadjik iwch an oafish, ^ 

weich suggested a good-natured illustration to die ta e o 
Red Ridmg Hood 
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Soon after leaving the town we had to ford die river, here un- 
expcctcdlv wndc and deep; die loads came through all right, but 
tv/o ot the men got a wetring By die nmc we reached die further 
hank dusk was not far off and we stopped for die night in a house 
\s hose kindly people were bullied by our escort. Here we discovered 
diat the Tiirkis had played their old game of requisitioning horses 
for their own loads under the pretext that they were part of our 
baggage, so tlic usual irritable and inconclusive court-martial svas 
held, the defendants (whose employer had perforce been paid in 
advance) knowmg full well diat no penalc}' could be visited upon 
them. " ' " ' 

We slept uneasily m a room too full and too redolent of humam’ty 
and set off again m a grey, dank morning. After die chaUenging 
and often lovely landscapes of die last few days the river valley, 
here seemed dull and featureless. But after riding for diree hours 
we saw approaching us diree horsemen in whose appearance dierc 
was somctlung unforeseen. For mondis we had been used to 
watclung people ndc towards us from a great distance, and .we 
knew instmerively that dicrc was something exceptional about these 
three; but at flnt we could not assess or define dicir odditj’, smy 
more than a wild-fowlcr can alwa^'s label on sight a duck whose 
manner of flight brands it, almost imperceptibly, a stranger speacs 
to Iris beat. 

Soon, however, we made out that these vaguely anomalous 
figures had heads wlricli were not only abnormally large but white; 
and a few minutes later we were conversing with Europeans who 
wore — uneasdy, as for charades — extravagantly wide topees. 
They were Swedish missionaries — one man .and two women — 
returning to their duties at Kashgar. Their appearance, except for- 
their topees, was dowdy, and diey were nice people, vsridi diat 
vmsensational oudook which is doubly appreciated when' you meet 
It in die back of beyond. It happened that I knesv several of their 
colleagues and compatriots in Mongoh’a, and, although, like most 
of the people we encountered on the road, they did not know what 
to make of us. we had some friendly talk before parting. They said 
^ that dicrc was a telegram waiting for me at Gdgir, and this news — 
for I am a kind of specialist in anticipation — was almost better 
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than receiving the telegram itscl£ They also said, wliicli was niucJi 
less heartening, that tlicy had been held up for a day by a Soviet 
agent at the Chinese frontier post called Mmtaka Karau! Their 
passports were in order, and there was no excuse, far less a reason, 
for the delay; but they learnt later tliat a messenger had been sent 
to Kizil Rabat, die nearest Sosiet frontier post, reporting their 
arrival and asking for instrucuons 
By die time ivc had cxcliangcd gncvaiiccs and miieraries their 
caravan had begun to arnvc — a long strmg of pomes bcanng 
opulait, efficient-looking boxes which put to shame our niggardly 
and nptidcscnp't effects We gave them messages for our friends in 
Kashgar and went our w’ay 
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lx spue of this stimulating interlude the stage was long and dreary. 
A cold wind had sprung up to underline its bleakness before, in 
the middle of the afternoon, we sighted Dafdar, an irrigated strip 
of green, dotted sparsely \\ ith yurts and with mud houses, which rail 
beside the river. It was a veiA' long strip. Dusk was falling, and 
we were tired, before we reached the end of it, wheic the headman 
had his tents. 

He and his family received us with off-hand affabilit)’. 'But their 
\urt was draught) and our bellies were empts’; so we spent a cheer- 
less evening, for the ponies tvitli tlic food and the sleeping bags 
f expected unal late We went on expecting them until we 

mil asleep, inadequately wrapped in the household’s spare apparel. 
A little flour had been kneaded into dough and baked in the cinders; 
but we were still very hungr)% for w'e had been planning 
dinner for the last ten miles. We were, however, too wears' to be 
cantankerous. 

We woke, as we had both often woken before, to rcludSnt 
communal surrings in the half-light before dassm; to the gradual 
intcrrupnoii of snores; to tlic breaking up of huddled human 
chrjsahds: to the scratchy rumble of dung tipped out of a basket 
on to tlie fire. It ss’as a poor family and tliere was only milk for 
reakfast. the ponies stdl had not ams’ed. One of the escort 
ssent in search of diem and dicy turned up at ten o’clock wath sad 
tdes of a sick horse, of tss-o sick horses, of Toklita’s belly pains, 
or being benighted in a biting ss’md. It was out of die question, they 
said, to do another stage to-da) , 

^ hungry' as we were and, reserving censure, 
told diem to cook a meal We did the same oursels'es, and presently 
^'^SS^red out widi a full stomach to find them, as I had hoped, 
replete and confident and easily amenable. I gave die whining 
oknta (who had over-eaten at Tashkurgan) a laxative which 
cou lave laundied him to die moon, and cruelly raised a laugh 
- ■ 5<So 
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at Ins expense, so diat the whole caravan, which an hour ago had 
refused to budge, moved oft" in good spirits 

It was August aotli. A drab stage brought us to Paik, a day’s 
march short of ilic Chinese frontier. Here, beside a stream which 
rumour stocked with trout, tliere was a mined house and a yurt, 
thick with opium smoke, containing eight or ten nondescript 
guards and ofiia.als; their rifles were all either Russian or British 
\Vc pitclicd our tent in the rums of the house, ate a meal, and tried 
in vain to understand tlie soul-dcstro) mg grievance winch one of 
the Turki guards did his best to air m a low voice and a medley of 
languages. 

Next morning it w.xs snowing Not less silent, not less nearly 
impalpable, not less unprovoked dian the flakes themselves, die 
omens of unpleasantness began to setde round us. Among our 
men there was a delay — unaccompanied by the usual excuses — 
m the preparations for starting. Then a tough Tadjik, his coat 
of Russian cut criss-crossed widi cquallj Russian bandohers, 
stumped up from the offiaal yurt and .asked, with lU-bodmg 
suavity, for our passports. I handed them over and widiout more 
ado hid my diary m the recesses of my sleeping bag, I am no 
alarmist, but die "last six inoiitlis had given me a nose for passport 
trouble I also dug out our bar of gold (half of it had been sold 
for rupees in Kashgar) and dropped it into what was left of die 
lining of my biccchcs Kim also, radicr perfunctorily, hid her 
diary^; m matters affcctiiig animals or supphes she scented danger 
long before I did, but she was comparanvely careless of the 
quicksands (no word is more appropriate) of Oriental bureauciac}’. 

• For an hour notlung happened, and off-hand inquines from 
die escort received evasive though syinpadietic answers So at 
last — verj' much the innocent foreigner who is perplexed but 
certam of his nghts — I bearded the officual conclave in the 
Somebody spoke Chinese, somebody else a litde Russian, an 
before long I had them at a technical disadvantage The Kashgar 
visas on our passports were m Chmese, winch none of diem coi 
read; but, since diey all unoffia.ally served another Power, there 
was notlung to which they more readily agreed than the contention 
that we were still in Cliincsc terntory, where visas issued by 
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Cluncsc officials were all that could possibly be required. By 
pressing the point I got the passports back, and all, normally, wowd 
have been well. But Russia is a harder taskmaster to her servatE ; 
th.an China is, and after some groping the caparisoned Tadjik 
stumbled on a prctc.xt. He understood, he said, tliat I had a nne 
with me; had I a passport foi it’ ' - , 

Oddly enough, I had. At least, I had a passport for the .44>. 
wliicli I had left behind me in Kashgar; it was an imposing docu- 
ment, made out in Pekmg, to which my photograph had been 
affixed, and they were incapable of detecting its irrelevance. 
Unfortunately I had to leave die ymrt to fetch it, and while I 
away dicy had leisure to concert dieir policy. The rifle p^i, 
tnumphaiidy produced, was scrutimzed and rejected. This was 
no good, dicy said; I needed a pass made out m Turld. I must, 
accompany them to their superior at the frontier post of Mintaka 
Karaul. i J 

The r.at wlucli I had smelt was there, all right; I remembered, 
the Swedes, and prayed diat tve might get off tvith a day s delay, 
as they had. ' . - ■ ; 

The rook rifle was formally — and quite unwarrantably ^ 
confiscated, wrapped up m a coat, and tied on bcliind the saddle 
of the Tadjik. I had played my cards well, though vainly, and 
the Tadjik himself was rattled. If there is one thing .more dis- 
concerting than to be asked your name and rank by your adversar)' 
and to see him write diem down, it is to see him write diem 
down at somebody else’s dictation; diis old trick 1 had -used m 
childish spite, and it had had its due effect Relations w'eire strained 
all round when we started for Mintaka Karaul. 

The nde between bare, enclosing lulls was uneventful, though 
once two shots rang out quite close above us and the escort unslung 
their anaent Russian rifles.- Towards the end of the stage die 
Tadjik passed us at a gallop, wisely bent on gettmg his story m 
first. For all onr consaousness of rectitude we too quickened but 
pace, , and towards- evening, fording a fork m die nver, reached 
Mintaka Karaul, ,wlieie_ direc .or four yurts, standing -in good 
pasture within a few hours’ ridepf the Russian, Indian, and Afghan 
frontiers, marked the last inhabited spot m China.. 
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— Cliinesc rank of the official in diarge of diis place and of 
PaU avas Lau Fu. The man himself was a sharp-eyed, bearded 
Tadjik called Zamir, aged hctwceia fort) and fifty He spoke 
excellent Russian and was tliercby endowed — as all Onentals 
who speak a Western language arc — with a nsofold personality 
He received us with die maximum of courtesy m a large yurt 
slung about with rifles; a small but interested crowd of Tadjiks, 
Afghans, Turlds, and Kirghiz was also present 

We avoided the temptation — never stronger than when a 
fhigtiii fratur, is unexpectedly available — to embark at once on a 
redtil of our grievances; to a Chinese such direct tactics would 
have seemed unforgivably bad form, and even a Tadjik, I imagine, 
would have found them oafidi and unskilful Instead we.squattcd, 
irank tea, and 'made conversation, notmg die while that, althougii 
Zamir expressed the deepest abhorrence for the Soviet regime 
ind attnbuted his command of Russian to some years of service 
iwth Tsarist Russians at Tashkurgan, both die fuU-skirted cut and 
die serge material of his black uniform could only have come 
xom across the Soviet border. He also offered me, in an unmis- 
akable packet, some tobacco called Makhorka, formerly common 
n Russia but now issued only to the figlituig forces and the police 
if the Soviet Union. . 

After some dcsultor)', polite, and unusually sophisticated talk 
Zamir suggested that we should move to our quarters, so we 
eft the tent, remounted, and galloped through a snowstorm 
vith lum and half a dozen odiers to two vurts which stood at 
he moudi of the valley up wduch ran the Gilgit road Here we 
vcrc installed in the yurt which was used by the niail-ri^ers, 
nd w'hcn tea had been made and the busde of arnval had subsided 
broached the delicate subj'ect of my nfle 

Zamir tvas most sympadictic, he apologized for the amos'aiicc 
VC had been caused and said that his subordinate at Paik was jui 
gnorant boor who did not know hoav to treat foreigners But le 
lad, Zamir regretted to inform us, acted witlun his rights, there a 
cccntly been promulgated a regulation winch required ever) con 
ignment of anns (poor rook nfle') in transit on the bm er to e 
Ccompamcd by a special pass made out in Turki and C ncse ) 
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the pro\ incial autlionocs. It would be impossible for me to take' 
my weapon out of Sinkiang without such a pass. He was sorry, hut 
thcic It was 

We aigiiccl the point amicably Why had not die officials in 
Kashgar, who alone were competent to issue the pass and who knew 
we had a nflc, told us about diis rcguladon? Could not an exception 
be made in favour of so puny a weapon’ And so on. , ^ 

It was diflit ult to make out what kind of a game Zamir was pla}T 
mg With the greatest ease he could have overlooked die alleged 
rcgulauon; with the greatest c,asc he could have taken his stand’ on 
the letter of tins hypothetical law and held us up.for days wliilc the 
matter was referred back to Tashkurgan and perhaps to Kashgar- 
Very reasonable, but equally consaentious, he hovered irresolutely 
between these two courses of action, going dirough-all the moUOns / 
of a man who is waiting to be bribed. But to my oblique hints that 
the bribe svas there if diat was what he wanted he responded not at 
all; it was most mystifying. 

Of course he held us m his power, not so much because of die 
nflc as because of the Turkis, who, hkc die knaves and fools tlicy 
were, had failed to dcclaic their three pony-loads of merchandise at 
Taslikurgan and whose papers were therefore hopelessly out of 
order. Zamir could quite legitimately have impounded die whole 
caravan. But he remained affable, charming, and outwardly anxious 
to help, and somehow we did not feel that there was serious trouble - 
brewing. We celebrated our last night on Chmese soil with a feast, 
of fried potatoes and drank, m vodka, the health of General Chiang 
Kai-shek. 
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Tiie next day dawaicd bnlliaiu and froitw once more the metal on 
our cameras worltcd stiffly and vas painful to touch, as it had been 
in the mountains of the Koko Nor The ponies were loaded up and, 
at my request, Zamir roundly abused the Turkis before they moved 
off. Our escort departed, carrsing v.ith them our thanks, and a 
more than adequate present of money, the) also earned with them 
(as we discovered later) Kmi’s gloves and a whip to which I vas 
greatly attached. It svas a good v hip, with a handle made of orongo 
antelope honi, and it had cost me a packet of Cluncse matcics a. 
Bash Malghun, the first place m Smkiang; to have it stolen at t e 
last place in Smkiang was an experience whose syinmetr) lar ) 
' condoned its cruelty. 

Meanwhile, there w'as still the question of the nnc ^ ‘l”^ ”, 
svhich Zamir seemed reluctant to reopen. X^'hen at last o gc 

. him to do so, he put on an ‘it-hurts-me-more-than-it-hurtstyo 

c.xprcssion and said that he must confiscate it, a practica ^ a " § 
session with lus colleagues had revealed no seemly metho to ci 
Gordian Icnot of red tape , , 

One gets fond of a gun, and although not 
mental I looked on die rook rifle as something iie i a g j 
a lot of fun and contnbuted matcnallv to the success of the expe - 
tion I was not (I felt almost melodramatic .about t ns) ^ g 

hand It over to a rat of a Russian agent. 

So I gave Z amir black looks (the ponies were are ) 
and I w as not m a position to give lum an) thing 
that he haefno nght to confiscate the rifle I wou ' 
fnend the Consul-Gcnerahas a present. It coul go j-gyut of 

next m.ail-runncr, accompanied by letter ^ ^vould 

my treatment at Mintaka Karaul , and a duphea UJack looks) 

' bef sent from Gilgit, m case the original (here mo e black looKsj 

should go astray I got out a pad and began to wr 

Whedier Zamir was raided or whether he relented I shall . 
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know; but the first-few fitriolic sentences had hardly been composed 
when he threw in his hand. He would take the risL.he said; as a 
personal favour to me he -u’ould take the risk. I must leave the 
Pelting pass -swtli him, and -vvntc an cxailpatory letter; but I could 
have my nSc ... I galloped after the ponies, dug. out the pass, 
galloped back, handed it over, and said good-bye before he could 
cliange his mind. 

Horse, foot, and (by a miracle) artillery, the expedition marched - 
on India 

As we followed tlie ponies up the valley bctv'een peaks half 
covered vitli snow, vet)' bold and black-and-white against the deep ~ 
blue sky, we svere joined by a man whom 1 had noticed, during our 
parleys iwdi ZLanur, registering silent disapproval in the background. 
He was a Hunza man from beyond the passes, who called me ‘sahib’ 
and introduced lumself as Assa Khan; Ins clotlics and bis cap were 
made of the loose wbinsh matcnal, not unlike soft Shetland tweed, 
in V, luch all the Hunza people dress, and his face had a Nordic look . 
about it. In Turki — of w hich by this time I had my usual make- 
shift smattering — he told us, what we had guessed already, that ■ 
Zamir -was a bad man, in Russian pay, and that his action in the , 
matter of my rifle had been quite illegal. I liked die look of Assa" 
Khan, with his soft speech and his easy stride and his beautiful 
manners; and he must have liked the look of us. for thenceforward 
he attached himself to the expedition, acting as our body-servant - 
and showing a genuine reluctance to accept wages. He v/as one of 
the mcest people we met in the svholc journey’. 

It -n-as not long before sve overtook the ponies. The Turkis had ' 
collected a donkey to carry an extra sack of maize, and the donkey’, 
carelessly loaded and carelessly driven, had dropped the maize into ' 
the river while the caravan was fording it: the whole circus was 
enveloped in its habitual atmosphere of obloquy, exhaustion, a'pd , 
ineptitude. We stood by, cursmg, until they got under way again: 
We had started, thanks to Zamir, late, and -we had the -n’orst pass' 
on the -whole road to cross before nightfall. . . - 

A httlc further on we sighted it: the Alintaka Pass, the Pass of a 
Thousand Ibex, 15,600 feet above sea-level. A rough zig-zag track 
led up to it, climbing painfully’ the steep and rock-strewn wall of 
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the valJey. We had conic at last to the extremest boiindarj' of China 

Snow began to fall as we attached the pass The tired pomes canre 
up vet)’ slowly, the Turlas stabbing them in the nose and changing 
the loads repeatedly. I left the sort)' hugger-mugger of the caravan 
and ■walked on ahead, leading Cloud; the altitude affected me very 
little and I enjoyed the climb Here and there beside the track the 
bones of horses lay whitening, and wnth a sudden stab of pity I 
remembered Slalom, standing gtoggily w'lth his head hanging and 
his feet apart, just as we had left him, I won’ 1 have given a lot to 
Icnow that he was still alive. A flight of snow partndges swept past 
and disappeared round a corner; two little bi ds like redstarts chat- 
tered thinly among the rocks The falhng sr. jw made a veil winch 
half shut out the world, the valley sprawling below me and tlie 
jagged peaks above, so that Small things close at hand took on a kind 
of intimacy, a new importance. There w'as no sound at all save the 
chink of die stallion’s hooves on rock and an occasional faint wail 
of execration from the struggling Turkis beneath me 

About half-way up die track was inexplicably dccoiated with a 
fragment of The Times newspaper, and I took this for a good omen 
Now' I could see that the head of the pass w as marked by four or 
five little pillars of close-piled stones I was suddenly aware that this 
was an Occasion In less dian an hour our ainbinons w'ould be 
rcahzcd; the forlorn hope would have come off In less than an hour 
we should be in India 

When I reached die top I found a stone shelter for mail-runners 
standmg in a twisting gully of screes whose turns shut out the pro- 
spect ahead of me, the stalhon and I W'cre on British-bidian soil, a 
somewhat mctaphoncal commodity among these rocks 1 sat dow n 
on the threshold of die hut and smoked a pipe, feelmg sleepy and 
complacent Snow was stdl fallmg. Cloud sluvercd and nudged me 
wnth his nose, trying to point out that this was a poor sort of place 
to halt. 

Half an hour later, heralded by die raucous objurgations of the 
Turkis, die caravan came plunging mto sight over die hp of the pass; 
ECini reported a gruelling chmb, and most of die ponies were m a ^ 
bad way. It was getting late and W'e pushed on without delay — over 
:lic screes, into an awkward wilderness of boulders, across a patdi of 
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soggy ground, and out on to a little rocky platform whence we 
looked, for the first time, into India. 

The snow had drawn off. Below us a glacier sprawled, grey and 
wlutc, m the shadowed bottom of a gigantic pit. Opposite, v/carmg 
their wisps of cloud superbly, two towering snow-peaks were re- 
fulgent m the last of tlie sunlight. It was a sight to take your breath 
away. 

‘So far I like India,’ said Kim. 
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The panorama was cold comfort for the pomes It was six’ o’clock 
already, and wc had a bad descctit before us As we started on it 
one of them, staggering under the Turkis' mercliandise, collapsed 
among the boulders, and two of the others looked to be on their 
last legs. I lost iny temper with die Turkis who, by callous neglect 
on the one hand and plain dishonesty on the other, had brought die 
animals to tins pass Funous diat they should thus shoddily intrude 
the suffermgs of horses between us and an occasion which we had 
earned the right to enjoy, I roared at them a polyglot stnng of oaths 
and felt a little better Then, at Assa IChan’s suggestion, wc left diem 
to meet m dicir owui W’av tlus crisis of dicir own prowdmg and 
began to pick our way steeply dowm towards die foot of the glacier. 

Dusk fell sw'ifdy. In die uncertain light die skeletons of horses — 
grisly bric-a-brac to decorate the boulders — seemed to take on 
solidity and appeared like zebras Soon we were scrambling in a 
moonless, starless night, but the excellent Assa IClian knew what 
passed for the path and at last, two houn after nightfaU, a stone hut 
loomed up out of the broken floor of die valley Wc tethered the 
horses and went in. 

We were tired and cold and wc had eaten nothmg smcc breakfast, 
and to crown it all I had lost my box of matches So sve sat shivering 
m the duck and draughty darkness until cncs, as of lost souls, from 
die grim face above us aimounccd the approach of the Turkis I 
went out with a torch to help them and found snow falling fairly 
heavily, but at last all the ammals were collected, unloaded, and 
given dicir nose-bags of maize. Wc made tea and ate some bread, 
treating the j'aded Turkis, who shared the hut, wndi unsnuling and 
resigned contempt. It was not long before everyone w’as asleep on 
die floor. 

It, was still snowmg at dawn. Before starting, I staged a show- 
dowm widi the Turkis, ividi valuable support from Assa Khan I 
told them diat v/e were now' no longer in Chma, but in a country 
, 569 
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bclongmg to England; tliat dicir knavery in breaking do\'vn our 
pomes witli tbcir loads would henceforward not go unpunished; 
and that if I had any more trouble tvith them tlicy would finish up 
111 jail At this tlicy looked dejected, if not exactly penitent, and for 
several days they were less tiresome. 

The place of the hut was called Gulkoja, and from there we 
climbed up out of die rock)'^ pit, wJiose scenery suggested the nether 
regions as visualized by those of our ancestors who believed diat 
hell was a cold place. A faint track led us do\sm a deep, narrow 
valley tsnth a soggy floor, where we passed tsvo cheerful Hunza 
herdsmen living m a cave. It was a grey day, but still and pleasantly 
autumnal, at die end of a vers'^ short stage we came to the junction 
of two valleys where there w'as a straggling grove of silver buck 
and near it, to our amazement and delight, a htdc rest-house. - To 
travellers coming from India it would have seemed, perhaps, a’ bleak 
and miserable edifice, for it is die meanest as well as the last on the 
Gilgit road. But to us four wind-proof walls, a roof impervious to 
the ram winch had just begun to fall, a clean, swept floor, and (above 
all) a fireplace widi a real ciumney represented the height of luxury. , 
It was true diat Cloud, when tethered to one of the posts of tlie- 
veranda, involuntarily uprooted it widi a twitch of his head; it was 
true diat the single chair collapsed almost on sight. But we dioughf 
ourselves m heaven, and settled in with diat delightful sensation, 
compounded both of snugness and of novelty wth which children 
install diemselvcs in a summerhouse and mimic domesticity. ' 

We lay up for die rest of die day. The faidiful Assa Khan brought 
firewood, and we opened one of the two tins, eadi containmg duee , 
sausages, which Mrs. Tliomson-Glovcr had given us, and Kini 
cooked a memorable meal. We blew ourselves out, and I discovered 
among the books we had borrowed m Kashgar, an early Wode-' 
house. It was not the Master at liis greatest, and I had read it ftvice 
before; but it helped to make die long afternoon at Murkushi (as the 
place was called) one of die few truly luxurious memories' of a 
journey on wliich luxuries meant a lot. ' ^ ' 

Tlie next day, which' was August 24th, provided another m^or 
landmark. Under grey skies we moved off down a towering glen; 
the weather, and the Iitde groves of silver bircli growing in soggv' 
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ground, powerfully suggested Scotland. Between the green patches 
- in tlic floor of the valley the track wound awkwardly tlirough rocks 
or ran gingerly atliwart steep slopes of screes In the nuddle of the 
morning we met a man witli an umbrella, who, as far as we could 
understand, had been sent out from Misgar to meet us, though who 
had sent him, and how they had known of our coming, remained a 
myster)'. 

At one olclock we sighted Misgar itself Cunning irngation 
channels had made a kind of oasis on a terraced shelf of rock 
Barley was growing tlunly m the little fields, and squat mud houses 
nesded under apricot trees. We beheld the outpost of a cunous and 
frugal civilization 

But die economics and cdinologv of Hunza mterested us, for die 
moment, not at all Misgar was die tcrimnus of die telegraph hne 
from India, and as we rode dirough the scattered village we heard 
the wind sing m the single wtirc. We crossed, by a nasty stone 
bridge, a clamorous and foanung torrent and came to the rest- 
house, whose wlutc walls were plcasuigly decorated mth studies in 
still hfc, painted by M. lacovlclF, the artist of the Haardt-Citroen 
Expedition, dirce of whose members had spent some time m Misgar 
We were welcomed by the official representative of die Mir of 
Hunza, a stocky, energetic little man who spoke some Eughsh, and 
he led us back across the bndge to the telegraph office. 

The Kaslmiin clerk in charge eared but htdc for his desolate and 
chilly post and was not displeased at meeting strangers He got in 
touch ssidi Gdgit and collected die telegrams diat were waiting for 
me there. We watclicd hungrily while his deliberate pencil inter- 
preted the btizzmg Morse mto longhand, these w'ere the fint com- 
munications W'e had had from the outside w'orld for six and a half 
months It was a dinlhng moment, spoilt only by the fact that there 
Were no messages for Kuu, w’ho before starting had sent home clues 
to her potential whereabouts wlncli -were even more cliaractenstically 
vague dian mine had been 

- For all diat, we felt that we were very nearly home and sent off 
jubilant, facetious, and expensive wires to our nearest and dearest 
Then we walked back to die rest-house m a state of elation which 
evaporated suddenly when we readied the stone, bndge 
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Ic was the Turkis agaui. We had outstripped them on tlic road, 
but they liad arrived w]ulc we were in die telegraph office and had 
started taking tlie ponies across die bridge to the rest-house. The 
bndge consisted of two great slabs of rock; it was narrow, and un- 
protected by ant'thuig m the nature of a balustrade. To drive loaded 
annuals across it, instead of leading them one at a time, was the 
height of folly, but dus was what the Turkis had done. The ponies 
bumped eacli other with the projecting loads, and one of them lost 
his balance and left the bridge. In a flash the torrent had swept him 
a hundred t'ards do wnistrcam, where he stuck against a rock and was 
widi difficulty rescued, miraculously luiscathed save for a few cuts 
Needless to say, he was the one who carried our suitcases; all our 
clothes .and papers as ere soaked 

It w.as die Last straw; we cursed the men till we w'ere black in die 
face and spread out our sodden avardrobes m the sun to dry. Then 
the Kashmiri from the telegraph office came oa’cr and,' using him as 
uitcrprctcr, I told the Turkis avhat I thought of them m greater detail 
dian had ludierto been possible. They had been cnminally careless, 
I said, and I had no furdicr use for, them. I selected the four best 
ponies and announced that to-morroav dicsc animals av’ould carry 
our loads and our loads only, diat they avould tr.aaTl at dieir oavn 
pace, ahead of and separate from the three othen with the mcr- 
ch.andisc; and that I was hiring two men in tylisgar to look after 
diem and to see to die safetv of our belonsiings. Tins was the 
decisive battle in a long campaign of petty', irritatmg engagements. 
From Misgar onwards the Turkis gave us no more trouble 

That night, sitting on chairs in an incongruous atmosphere of 
firelit domcstiaty’, we gorged ourselves on lapsha and broached the 
last bottle of brandy, which had been reserved for purposes of cele- 
bration. We Vv'ere only about ten marches from Gilgit; if we flev.' 
from DcUu, we would perhaps be home widun a mondi W e could 
not help fcelmg exated 

Next morning we packed oni damp things, and I gave away my 
faithful suitcase, now m the final stages of disintegrauon, to Assa 
Klian. The Alir, heanng of our arrival, had telephoned his respects 
from farther down the road, and his representative in Misgar pro- 
vided us with two men, one of them a mounted orderly attached to 
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the telegraph service. We set off vrith the four best pomes, the 
discountenanced Tiirkis grumbling in the rear 

South of Misgar the road improves, in that it becomes a track 
built by engineers and well kept up by the Mir of HuiiTa, but tlie 
gorge of the Hunza River grow, increasingly spectacular and the 
going, if less difficult, is nnidi more dangeious than on tlic readies 
above Misgarf Almost as soon as we had started we struck a bad 
patch, where the track had crumbled on a semi-prccipitous slope of 
screes The httle caravan bunched and got tangled up Cloud’s anti- 
sodal instincts, which for some time past liad been curbed or modi- 
fied by fatigue, reasserted themselves and lie started kicking. Tlus 
Was neither the time nor die place for such antics Kim, who was 
just bcliuid me, was unseated and, although she came to no harm, 
she very easily might have, it tvas a nasty place To the very last. 
Cloud, whose manners were odicmase perfect, continued to suffer 
from temperament m places where most horses would have suffered 
from vcrngo; as far as I was concerned, there was nodung monoto- 
nous about the Gilgit road 

No lover of the picturesque could have been disappointed m that 
day’s marcii. The narrow trade, just wndc enough for a laden pack- 
horse, wound giddily along the face of cliffs, now droppmg down 
to the nver bed, now soaring up die walls of the gorge m die bottom 
of whicli the boiling torrent writhed milkily. Often there was a 
sheer drop of anything up to a thousand feet below us, and I found 
life more enjoyable on foot dian m the saddle. 

In die afternoon, after crossing two wooden cantilever bridges 
supported bv steel cables, we descended steeply on the hamlet of 
Gircha, on whose flat roofs nch golden pools of apneots were drymg 
in the sun Hunza is economically self-supportmg, but only by die 
narrowest of margins, dned apneots are a staple food dunng some of 
the winter months. We went on two or diree rmlcs to a little place 
where there was a rest-house and settled down contentedly beneath 
great peaks bathed in die dehcatc and tranquil evening light 
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Ntrcr day wc passed through Kliaibar, another island of green 
estabhshed by toil and ingenuity in the midst of stem grey desola- 
tion, and in tlic afternoon found ourselves overlooking^ the Batura ^ 
Glaacr Huge tumbled ridges of dirty-looking ice swept down a 
wide gully towards the nver oed; tlie trade ended abruptly. Beyond 
tlie glaacr wc could sec the few roo6 and tree-tops of Passu; tliey 
seemed near, but it took us three hours to reach tlicm. The glaacr . 
was not easy to negotiate. Wc struggled m a welter of drab grey . 
gulhcs, picking our way witli drcumspcction. The horses skidded 
madly, tlicir hoofs fla)’nig the’ layer of dust and rubble from the 
black ICC bcncatli; twice we had to unload and make a portage. 
There was somctlnng unnatural about that tortured, cataclysmic 
place; it was as though wc had mvaded tlie surface of another worlds 
to winch tlie ponies were ill-adapted and anomalous. From time to 
tone strange cracks and groans and rumbles came from tmdemcath 
our feet. 

But at last wc were through. We pressed on beyond Passu in a 
wind tliat stung our faces witli fine gnt, climbed up on to a long 
hog’s back, and came to anotlicr village. There was no rest-house 
here, so wc pitched our tent on a litdc terrace. A yellow mongrel 
bitch had followed us all day; she had the typical curled tail of the 
pi-dog, but her eyes were golden and her nature affccnonate, so wc- 
put her on die strength ^of the expedition and gave her, to _ her 
amazement, a meal. 

We woke m the morning to find the mountains framed in the ' 
doorway of die tent beautifully gilded by die sun. The fiirsthalf of‘ 
die march was compheated by a river where the men expected more 
difficulty than they found; the second was landmarked by an event 
imprecedented in the history of die expedition — the receipt of a 
letter. We had passed through Gulmit, a biggish village where die 
Mir of Hunza spends part of every autumn The road beyond it was 
unusually preapitous and on some of its more breathless passages 

J74 
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was even equipped with a low wooden balustrade winch con- 
tributed less to our safety than to our peace of inmd We were on a 
comparatively unsensational stretch when we were met by a man 
who turned out to be an orderly from the Political Agent in the 
Gilgit Agency and who handed me n% o letters 

Witli a not more than perfimetory effort at iionclialance I opened 
tlicm. One was froni tlic Political Agent hnnsclf, it welcomed us in 
the kindest of terms and announced that the wntcr, together with 
Colonel Lang, the Resident in Kashmir, was on tour in Hunza and 
would be reaclung tlie capital, Balnt, next day As we expected to 
do the same ourselves tins was extremely good news The odier 
letter was from Mrs. Lonmer, whose husband. Colonel D. L. R 
Lorimer, had formerly been Political Agent in Gilgit and was now 
living in tlie distnct for the purpose of completing Ins study of its 
language, which comparative pluloiogy has lutherto failed to relate 
definitively to any other language group. Mrs Lonmer introduced 
herself as Times Correspondent in the Agency, congratulated us on 
our journey, and said mat The Times had been wottying about me 

These intimations from another world exated us mordmatcly. I 
scribbled a reply to the Pohocal Agent, whom, smee his signature 
gave no clue to Ins rank, I addressed as ‘Dear General ICirkbnde’, 
for China is not die only country where it pajs to guess high in 
dicse contexts. (He turned out to be a Major, but no harm W'as 
done.) Then we ivcnt on. 

Very soon we came to a place where die wooden beams which 
shored up die track on a more than usually awkward place had 
pardy collapsed; we had to unload die pomes, lead them across one 
b)'^ one; and make a portage While Kini and I, -waiting for diis to 
■ be done, lay up in a patcli of shade (the nver-bed was hke an oven 
that day). Cloud gave a display of ccccntncally bad manners by 
swooping on the donkey and bitmg it on the back of die neck 

When the horses had been loaded again we rode on, passmg a 
htde stone monument whicli die Mir, many years ago, had caused 
to be erected in the face of a chff'in honour of Kitchener, who once 
•visited him and for whom he conceived a great admiration. 'In the 
cvenmg we 'reached Sarat, where there was a rest-house, a great 
many flies, mid not mucli else, but where we were svitiun an easy 
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march of J 3 altit. It was August 27tli, the amuversary of my de- 
parture from England We marked the occasion with a banquet of 
eggs and brandy, and I remembered tlic matutinal bowler hats 
swarming round Liverpool Street, tlic portly Dutchmen on the 
Flushing boat, the chequered placidity of the country on the first 
funiliar stage to Moscow. It all seemed niucli more tlian a year ago 

At noon next day we i cached Altit, a suburb, so to speak, ol 
Balnt The snows of Rakaposhi, more than 25,000 feet liigh and 
adjudged unclimbablc by experts, were visible down tlie valley; 
against them a little fort stood up bravely, and bcncatli it a long 
cool reservoir of water reflected the swimimng clouds betv’ccn tivo 
ranlts of poplars. It was a lovely place. 

We rode on, aware of the cync-like citj' we were approaching 
but unable to see it, for Baltit lies in a westerly inlet in the great 
valley wall. But presendy we came to a kind of gateway bn top 
of a ridge. Beside it stood the inn or caravanserai in whicli, the 
Turkis were accustomed to lodge, and here Kini and I dismounted. 
We knew from Kirkbridc’s letter that the official party was hot due 
to arrive for anodicr hour, and we were a prey to diosc misgisnngs 
wliich assail you on die door-step of a house when, having rung the 
bell, you remember tliat die inntation was for 8.30, not for eight 
o'clock. But we were no longer the masters of our fate. News of our 
coming had been noised abroad, and presendy an offiaous but 
ingiatiating man burned up and insisted on escorting us to the place 
which was prepared for the reception. This was a kind of terraced 
park before the Mir of Hunza’s guest-house. Some hundreds of die 
atizcns were squattmg under the trees and a guard of honour, 
wearing on their caps the silver ibex of the Gilgit Scouts, was stand- 
ing easy before the entrance ro the lodging of the sahibs Bunting 
was much in evidence, and flags; bctw'cen the trees were stretched 
great banners bcarmg the hearteiung legend (winch, as we passed 
beneath it, made us feel usurpers) ‘A 1000 welcomes’. 

We shambled, as unobtrusively' as possible, roimd the outsltirts 
of the crow'd and slipped up a litde flight of steps Icadmg to the 
guest-house. Stuffed ibex (their straddling and ungainly postures 
took me back to die butter-smeared yaks and tigers at Kumbum) 
were silhouetted against the dazzling arrogance'of Rakaposhi. We 
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"found ounclvcs on a shady lawn Several large tents — we would 
have called them marquees — somehow created, in their s^Tiimctr)' 
and assurance, the atmosphere of a garden party in England. We 
were ushered into one of them, in wluch a camp bed and a basm 
struck a sybantic note, and s\c felt — like peasants among chande- 
liers and flunkeys — that we were getting rapidlv out of our depth. 
We were given books to read, presents from foimcr travellers to the 
Mir, one by Sir Aiircl Stein, and one by Theodore and Kerniit 
Roosevelt, who did a shooting trip in the Tien Shen I had hardly 
found, in the latter, the following ethnographical bombshell ‘We 
saw'’ (in Yarkand) ‘no negroes nor could we make out any trace of 
negro blood,’ when tea — w'lth real jam, real cakes — w'as served 
to us 

We were by this time unnerved. We had been marching con- 
tinuously smcc we had left Kashgar three weeks before and our 
clothes were terrible; and, because of the sun, not only did w'e not 
look like sahibs but W'C did not even look like members of one of the 
white races. While I<ani scw'ed up the most blatant of the rents in 
my leather w'lnd-jackct we speculated anxiouslv about the two dis- 
tinguished servants of tlie Government of India w'hom w’e w'crc 
about to meet Their visit to Baltit w'as after all a state occasion; 
there would certainly be uniforms, gold braid, at dmner evemng 
dress ... We s<'aitcd, w'lulc apples plopped agreeably on the shady 
lawn, and the longer W'C svatfed the more nervous w'C got 

At last, from down the valley, tlicrc came the murmur of distant 
cheers Servants and orderlies, sent on ahead, threaded their w'ay 
through the crow'ds beneath us and hurried up die steps of die guest- 
house. The guard of honour was called to attention and clashed 
through its amis-dnU An unsuspected mountam gun, close by, 
fired a salute of thirteen shots When it had finished the sound of 
music was mingled with the swcllmg cheers A Labrador whmed 
excitedly, held by a Ladakhi sen'ant whose high cheek-bones and 
slit eyes seemed to belong elsewhere m Asia At the far end of the 
irena winch w'e overlooked the crowd eddied, bright banners 
waved, the music squeaked and clanged. A fat spaniel, trading Ins 
leash, bolted up die red carpet and arrived breadiless on the lawn. 
The official party hove in sight 
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Tlic Mir. \'er\' erect in spite of his age and wearing a dart blue 
uniform and a turban, walked between the two Englishmen. Both - 
of them, to our infinite relief, were dressed informally in jodhpurs 
They inspected the guard of honour and came up to thc lawn. . . . ‘ 

‘Hullo' Glad you got here Come and see die fun.’ ; 

It was all charmingly casual; our misgivings were allayed. We 
went out on to a kind of platform where there was a group of chairs, 
and w atched a short but vehement dance in which men with curved . 
swords and little shields pranced and menaced each other while - 
coloured banners wliirled rhythmically. We had the feeling — 
famihar enough in ordinary life but curiously novel for us then — ‘ 
of bemg qiutc irrelevant to our surroundings. ’ . * 
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Asia is kind to travellers The hospitality winch we received be- 
tween Peking and Kashmir — though naturally there was not a great 
, deal of it — was the very best kuid of hospitality, and no one could 
- have made the' last stage but one of a journey which had at nmes 
been arduous seem more idyllic than our self-appointed hosts in Bal- 
' tit. Wc were given two palatial tents, and wc were fed, as it seemed 
to us, magnificently Out material comforts perhaps amounted to 
no more than what a political officer on tour would liave regarded 
as routine equipment, but to two people who had washed m a single 
fr)’ing-pan for several months they seemed lu.siunoiis And m any 
case 'our matcnal comforts wcic not the wliole storj' We ver}' 

. quickly ntastcred our tendency to call these two e.xaltcd people ‘Sir’ 
and discovered the humour of Kirkbridc, tlic charm of Lang, and the 
wisdom of both. Witlim two days of mcenng them we felt, as you 
sometimes do after chance encounters, diat they were old friends 
Our scrambling jounicy was suddenly promoted to a piaiic in the 
best of company, the best of weather, and the best of scencrj' 

Mir Muhammad Nazim Khan was a remarkable old man 
Though over seventy he had but rcccntl)' become the father of (as 
far as I can remember) his fifth son. His eyes, behind gold-nmmcd 
spectacles, were alert and shrewd. Ins broad shoulders did not stoop, 
his beard, forked and dyed, jutted with an air of determination For 
a ruler so remotely situated his grasp of contemporary affairs m Asia 
and even m Buropc 'vs^s remarkable, and there was no doubting lus 
polmcal acumen He was installed m office when the people of 
Hunza, 'whose addiction to raiding had tried the patience of the 
Government of India too lugh, were subjugated by Durand s Himza- 
Nagar Expedition in 1S91 (The story of tliis small but spectacular 
campaign is admirably told in Where Three Empires Meet by E F 
Knight, who travelled and wrote m the days when Special Corre- 
spondents were not compelled to spend tlicir whole time between 
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the local Foreign Office and a bar.) Ever since 1891 the Mir has' 
ruled Ins distant valleys sagaciously and well. 

The people of Hunza (there are only about 14,000 of them) are a 
hardy, handsome, cheerful race with a surprisingly European cast of 
countenance They belong to the Maulai sect of Moslems, whose 
earthly head is the Aga Khan, and we observed, not without a sense 
of incongruity, that small portraits of this potentate, stamped^ on 
buttons, were worn by many of them in their hats. I have mentioned 
before dieir narrow margin of economic self-sufficiency; pasture 
IS scarce, cultivation is limited by the minute proportion of their 
country which is irngable, and the balance maintained between 
population, herds, water supply, and other factors is accordingly a 
delicate one. The women and children of the tribe were extremely 
good-looking, and it was rcfrcslung to find ourselves, for the fitst 
time on the journey, among a people who, dianks perhaps to a 
stable and benevolent admimstration, were frank and unafraid 'in 
their demeanour. It was almost disconcerting to be given honest 
and informative answers to our questions — to meet, after anondis of 
lies and evasions and propaganda, men who meant what they said 
and said what they meant ^ 

At dusk on the day we arrived in Baltit the hill-tops up and dots’ll 
the valley were linked with a chain of bonfires in honour of die 
Resident’s visit The flames twinkled timly, diousands of feet up in 
the darkemng sky’, fidy enliancing the savage beauty of the scene. 
The display’ was perhaps not great pyrotechnics, but it represented 
fonnidable feats of momitainecnng. 

We dined with die Mir and two of his sons, eating food cooked 
in the European way and dnnking a bottle of charnpagne— a 
gift from die Maliarajah of Kashmir — and some superb old brandy 
presented by the Haardt-Citroen Expedition, Kim came iii for a lot 
of badinage from the Mir After dinner we moved out to seats 
overlooking a httlc fireht courty’ard where diere was danang and 
imimng to wild music in the light of the flames The best items in 
the programme were a dance by four litde boys with hobby-horses, 
made of frames and trailing draperies, strapped round their waists, 
who wheeled and cavorted in a pretty, medieval way, and a fairly 
elaborate dumb-show in which tiger, ibex, and eagle were stalked 
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by an excitable saliib and a disobedient dog. It was all done with 
' great spmt and avc enjoyed it almost as much as the actors did. 
When everything tvas over we rctiicd to die nnJooked-for luxurt' 
of camp-beds and went to sleep m a silence broken only by the 
gentle movement of the leaves overhead and the occ.isional thump 
of a falling apple. 

Next morning we rode four miles down the road to Ahabad for 
breakfast widi Colonel and Mrs Lorimer, who told us many strange 
things about the Hunza people and also threw light on die question 
of our ‘disappearance’ Some weeks earlier Mrs Lonmer had 
received a cable from Titc Times wliicli began ‘Anxious fate speaal 
correspondent Peter Failing’, and asked her to do what she could to 
trace me. Soon after diis message liad been sent the news of our 
amval in Kashgar reached the Foreign OfScc m London, and The 
Tillies cabled again, tclhng Mrs Lonmer that I was all right and 
that she needn’t bother to do anything more By some mischance, 
this cable got no farther than the Lost Letter Office in Lahore, and 
Mrs. Lonmer went on mnrig to London diaf according to rumours 
current m the Agency a foreigner called Pcbbing, or possibly Jen- 
ning, was coming over die passes When at last she Icanit die truth, 
and had chnehed the matter widi a telegram, she received, the day 
before we visited her, a wire from The Tima bcginnmg ‘Fleming 
already in Srinagar . . .’ Snnagar veas a good fortnight’s journey 
down the road, so this was a little disconcerting, I began to W'onder 
where I really was, or alternatively how many of me there were 
After a dehghtful and enormous breakfast w'e galloped back to 
Baltit, arnving just in time for the offiaal visit to the Mir’s palace 
To diis fort-hke and cxceeduigly romantic edifice, perched high 
above die little city, we rode ceremonially on yaks, preceded by 
indcfarigable and merciless musiaans It w'as a strange place Steep, 
laddcr-hkc stairways led up to htde chambers and a kind of terrace. 
The eternal snows towered behmd it, and before it die valley 
stretched superbly southwards toivards the glittering and gigannc 
Rakaposhi Baltit fell aw’ay below us, first die guard of honour, 
armed widi Snyders, erect in the sunhght before the entrance to the 
palace: a httle lower down our yaks and horses and attendants m a 
coinlyard. next the tree-tops, and die nearest of the flat mud roofs on 
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which circles of apricots gleamed Idee golden corns: and beyond the , 
careful shelves of cultivation die river, crawling to join the Indus' 
between sunlit cliffs. . ‘ ^ 

To the queer, comfordcss rooms assorted bnc-a-brac lent comfort’ 
if not dignity. A chandelier clashed widi bows and arrows ' Vice- 
roys, Political Agents, Moslem leaders, ICitchener, the youdiftil 
Curzon stared portentously from the walls Ibex horns were inu^ 
in evidence. The Mir did the honours widi bland and twinklii^ 
courtesy. • ' " 

That evening, when it was cool, we watched a display of inarla-' 
manslup, followed by polo. The polo ground was a hard terrace, - 
sonic 400 yards long, enclosed by low stone walls. We took our’ 
places, to the inevitable harsh music, on a stand, and a presentaudn 
of offiaal gifts took place; then the fiin began. A silver mark wty 
set up in a hide mound of sand, and riders, coming in quicksucces-" 
sion at full gallop, leant hard over and shot an arrow at it as they 
passed; the crowd yelled wildly at a lut. Then a kind of popinjay, 
was hung m the branches of a tree and the horsemen — still at full 
gallop — fired at it widi shotguns, malcing mucli poorer praedee, 
than they had svith bows , ' h 

At last we came to the polo. The game, as played in Hunza and 
Nagar, has certain features which would be regarded as unorthodox 
elsewhere. Apart from thcshapcandnaturcofdie'ground,sixplayers . 
take part on either side, instead of four; ponies are never changed and 
the game goes on until one side has scored nine goals. The player - 
who scores a goal iimncdiatcly picks up the ball and gallops madly - 
down Ae field, yelling at the top of liis voice, midway he throws up 
the ball and Juts it full pitcli towards the' other goal, wlucli has, now * 
become his opponents’. But the most exatmg mcidents usually 
oc^r when a player catclies die ball — he is allowed to do tins — 
cither in flight or by hitting it against the stone wall so that it re- 
bounds uuo his hand; as soon as he has caught it he has only to ride 
dirough the goal to score, but, since be may legitimately be thwarted 
by almost .my method short of a kmfe-dirust, tliis is not afeaty as it 
sounds It is an exhilarating game to watch. ' ' 

When we got back to the guest-house we presented th'e.Mir with 
a botde of wlnsky. brought for the purpose from the cellars''of the - 
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Kashgar Consulate, and he gas’-c us in return a wlntc Hunza cap 
and a Iiigldy decorative whip. At dinner he and ins uvo eldest sons 
were die guests of the Resident, and after dinner four dancing bop 
performed with an air of complete detachment. The Hunza dances 
are an odd shuffling business in winch die heel is at least as im- 
portant as the toe. Two of die bop were diesscd in red cloth, 
and two in grcai; the red came from Japan, the green from Russia. 
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The next day, the last but one of August, the official party left for 
Nagar and vcty kindly took us with them; we put toothbrushes 
in our saddlebags and sent the Turkis witli the pomes on to Gilgit 
The little kingdom of Nagar, winch has some 15,000 inhabitants, 
lies across the nver from Hunza, and die two tnbes arc ancient 
enemies; to-day, imder British rule, they live perforce in amity. Our 
horses were sent round by the bndge, which is several miles down- 
streani, .and wc rode dossTi to die river on riclily caparisoned yaks, 
escorted by the Mir and his sons, and also by die musiaans. (How 
wc wished that diey would — as dicy often seemed about to — burst! 
But they never did.) Before wc left I paid off Assa Klian and vte 
said gocid-byc widi sorrow", w'c had got very' fond of liim. 

Wc crossed the Hunza Bdver by an ordinary wooden bridge, 
at a point just above its confluence with a big tabular)' winch flows 
out of die Nagar vailc)’S This was spanned b)'- a rope bridge— a 
long sagging affair made of three duck strands of plaited twigs; you 
put yolu: feet on one of diem, w'hich was reinforced by a sted cable, 
and your hands on the other two. hi spite of the torrent thrashing 
beneadi you, it was not at all alamimg; though die dogs, who had 
to be taken over m sacks, clearly disliked it. 

On die further bank, wiiilc crowds fired ragged volleys in salute 
firom the chfl:-tops, we were met by die Mir of Nagar and his sons. 
The Mir w'as a small, bird-hke man, less of a personality dian his 
neighbour in Baltit; but lus sons, in W’cU-cut khaki uniforms, wvre 
excessively good-looking, and one of them-I took to be the hand- 
somest man alive. His face was startlingly un-Asiatic; he looked 
exaedy hke the hero of a novel by an Edw'ardian lady. 

A ride of two or three hours brought us to their capital, huddled 
in a nariow' valley at either end of which snow'-peaks stood sentinel., 
Crowds lined the polo ground to welcome us Again diere was a 
guard of honour, and dances widi sw'ords and banners; again, alas; 
there w'ere musicians. The valleys of Nagar run at right angles to 
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tliosc of Hiinza and get mudi less sun The people, accordingly, 
arc paler and less stalwart; they also struck me as bemg less free and 
easy, surlier, more selfconscious. The place was not quite as idyllic 
as Baltit had been. 

As in Baltit, tlic Mir’s palace dominates the capital, as in Baltit, it 
contains a cliandelicr We stayed there tliat night and the next, and 
in die intervening day made an expedition, whicli was slightly 
marred by ram, to a nearby glaacr The first evening there was polo, 
die Roysl Family v the Rest It was a fiercer game than we had 
seen m Flunza, and six of die Mir’s nine sons (a team out of a fairy- 
tale) won a popular victor)'. Then there w.os shoomig from horse- 
back, first with bows and arrows and dicn widi rifles instead of 
shot-guns; and here again Nagar excelled Hunza Even die music 
was sTighdy more cxcruciatmg. 

At night no dniik was sen’cd at diimcr, for m tins respect Nagar 
IS more taidifiil dian her neighbour to Koranic law. But there were 
dances and miming m the firelight, and all nine of die Princes — the 
youngest of dicra half .asleep, poor child — took the floor and easily 
surpassed die common herd in grace and agility 

At Nagar I p.artcd rcluctaiidv from Cloud, handing lum over awtli 
Colonel Thomson-Glovcr’s comphments to the Mir I also gave 
away the yellow mongrel bitch I was fond of her, and apart from 
' eating a number of chickais and getting me a reputation for cccentn- 
aty (for what salub clierishcs a pi-dog’) she had behaved in an 
exemplary way; but I should have had to get rid of her later if not 
sooner aild, since the stages now were very hot, it was kinder 
to leave her licie. 

On September ist we left Nagar and rode south 111 blazing sun- 
shine: past Baltit, under the majestic, imbchevable Rakaposhi, 
towenng inviolable, her peak for ever (it is said) protected by un- 
clmibable walls of ice 

The journey was now, more unmistakably dian ever, a picmc; 
it seemed a long time since I had saddled die horses and helped to 
load the camels in a snovty daw'n, since Kim had gutted hares and 
braved die bullymg winds to cook. W c had no work and no worries 
WTiat a difference it made, at the end of a long stage, to find lunch 
ready for you in a rest-house, a syce to take your pony, water to 
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wash jii- instead of having to pitch the tent, cart-lhc heavy' boxK,-‘ 
fetch dung for tlic fire. We drank boiled water, brushed oiir hair, 
and felt unpostors. , , . ' 

It took us tlirce day's to reach Gilgit On the first we slept at ; 
Mmapjn. On die second we rode past the ruined fort at'Nilt,-. 
in the stonning of tvhich no less than direc V.C/s were won by 
the handful of Bntish officers attaclicd to Durand’s column.' That 
evening we readied Clialt, and die next day, after a hot double 
stage of tliitcy-two miles, we rode over the longest suspension bridge 
in India mto Gilgit. ' ’ 

For more dian half the year snow on the Burzil Pass cuts .off die 
headquarters of the Gilgit Agency from Kashmir. Gilgit has an air-^ 
field, but the only motor-veliiclcs wKidi have ever readied it were 
the caterpillar tractors of die Haardt-Citroen Expedition; and they 
had to be taken to bits and earned by coohes' for a great part of the 
way. The Bntish community is a tiny one, and the place is regarded . 
as remote, even by fronoer standards But here again we felt, as we 
had felt 111 Kashgar, the keen delight of rcturmng to dvihzation. 

We spent a day dicrc as Geoigc Kirkbridc’s guests. The Turkis 
came to see us, sinilmg and obsequious, expecting the usual presents; 
they got ‘none. We arranged for more ponies to take us oh to Srina- 
gar, two Kashmiris svere in charge of them, and we also engaged as 
servant a Hunza man called Waliab. He had worked for the ill- 
fated German expedition which had met disaster on Nanga Parbat, 
and he turned out very well. We did tlie mimnium of sight-seeing'- 
the grave of the explorer Hayward, whose murder by tribesmen 
is resoundingly desenbed m Ncwbolt’s poem; one of the Citroen. 
Expedition’s cars, mouldering and forlorn in a backy'ard: die huge 
cannon, cast by Cliinesc m Yarkand and used, not very effectively,' , 
agauist Duiand’s forces by the defenders of Hunza. 

The night before we left George Kirkhnde gaye a banquet in our 
honour It was a great occasion, made doubly, memorable by .the - 
presence of an officer in the Tank Corps and his wife, who were, 
travelhng in die district. They had been up to Leh, with die neces- 
sines of Ufe on twenty-four pomes; and the lady, who had beenscen 
m the bazaar in beach pyjamas, amved for dinner in evemng dress. , 
She movingly desenbed die hardships^ of dieir journey, and gave 
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sonic account of the wonders and cunosities of Lcli. ‘In Ladakh’, 
she said, ‘the people all live on stuff" cal led tsaniba. It’s made of barley 
meal, and you really ought to see tlicni cat it They mix it up in tea 
with tlic most awful raiiad butter — witJi tlicir fingers, of course — ' 
and then dicy simply wolf it dovm. It rcall> makes vou almost sick 
to watch tlicm.’ 

I avoided Kini’s e) c 
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There arc Uvelve stages bcnvccii Gilgit and Srinagar, but the 
joumcv can be done in less than twelve days; I believe Curzon, who 
had special relays of pomes, holds the record wtli six days We took 
eight 

We left Gilgit on September 5th, bidding a sorrowful farewell to 
Colonel Lang and Kirkbndc, who in the last week had become 
something more than the kindest of hosts. Then we rode tlirough 
die shady bazaar and out into tlic naked valley, where the heat was 
cruel. A dull stage of seventeen miles brought us to Pari, where we 
lunched off eggs and two heavenly bottles of beer, generously be- 
stowed from Gilgit’s slender store Thai we went on, followng 
the west bank of die grey and turbid Indus, wliich presendy we 
crossed by a wooden bndge My pony was not up to the forced 
march, and I had been several hours on foot before we reached, well- 
after dark, die pleasantly named aillage of Bunji. We did tliirt)'- 
four miles diat day. 

Next day I changed ray pony and we moved off dovwi the valley, 
hypnotized by the splendid mass of Nanga Parbat, which stood up 
gleanung agauist the deep blue sky. At noon the road left the Indus 
and turned east into the Astor gorge, zigzaggmg piainfuUy up die 
preapitous face c.illcd Hattu Pur, and that evening we reached 
Mushkm, avhere there was a rest-house in a little patch of vegetation 
among the rocks ^ ' 

We slept diere, and soon after dawn rode on through lovely fir- 
trees The track was good, much better dian above Gilgit, and die 
journey had become ahnost completely uneventful; although on 
that day, it is true, we met and talked with four female Swedish 
missionaries cn route for Ka.sligar. They were heavily topeed and 
veiled, and the two youngest looked fragile creatures to brave die 
Himalayas. _ - . , 

We spent that mght at Astor, the next at Godia, and the next, 
after a twenty-three-mile stage, at Sadar Klioti, where a cold wmd 
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blew and a long bare valicy icd iip to the Burzil Pass This is less 
than 14,000 feet high and an easy climb, but m winter the snow 
drifts so badly on it tliat a hind of crow’s nest on stilts, erected foi the 
benefit of nuil-runncrs at the foot of it. stands in summer some 
forty feet above the ground. As wc rode over the pass marmots 
avln'stlcd at us, for die last uinc Beyond it wc dropped dowm into 
Tyrolean sort of couutr}, where Kashmin herdsmen camped in 
grubby tents on rich pasture-land and die lulls were clodicd be- 
comingly widi firs and silver birches. Wc rode twenty-five miles 
diat da}' and spent the night in an isolated rest-house at Peshwan 
Wc were getting ven' near die end of the jouniev, and after 
dinner I piomiscd Wahab my boots They were splendid boots, 
boots beyond compare; but in spite of die cobblers of Kasiigar diey 
were — I jiad to admit it — in extremis Next nionung, as I drew diem 
on and Laced them up (an interminable and irratmg process) for the 
last time but one, I remembered very eiearly iiow dicy had come 
into my hfc. An office on Wall Street, an mvitarion to shoot quail 
in Alabama; and dicn die boots, boiiglit cheaply in a store on Broad- 
way. I remembered how, crashing up Sixth Avenue on the Elevated 
I had (almost) caressed die bulky parcel which symbolized a sveck’s 
teprics e from what I regarded as the intolerable process of being 
initiated into high finance Even when new, they had been the best 
of boots, I had had a lot of fun in them Baptized in die swamps of 
Alabama, diey iiad won tlicir spurs on a Guatemalan volcano. 
They had trodden rabbits out ofEnglisli brambles, and they w'ere no 
strangers to die nauseous but snipc-liaunttd mud of nce-ficIds of 
South China. Thus seasoned, they hadjoumeyed to Brazil and bore 
the scars which boots acquire m die Matto Grosso jungles They 
had even been round die world, pausing eii route to marcli widi a 
Japanese column on a puiuuvc expedition in Manchuna They had 
been a marvel to the ill-shod Caucasus, and ajokc (because they were 
so dun) in wintty Mongolia. On this journey alone 1 had been 
asked how mucli diey cost at least a hundred times Thev stood for 
freedom and die backblocks; diey stood for the luck whicli had 
always dogged me while I wore them And it is not, after all, ever} 
pair of boots in w'bich you cap travel, sockless, for several montlis 
widiout discomfort, sometimes doing Uvcnty-mile stages on foot 
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I gave tlicin to Waliab in Srinagar, tliough I cannot believe tliat they - 
arc not sull somewhere among my possessions, ready for foolish 
and improbable activities. We shall not look upon their hkc again. , 
From Pcshw.in, on September iith, we did a st.'^c of twent)'- 
seven miles and broke it at Gurez Here, I forget why, we wsited. 
the Post Office, and in it found a Brigadier-General with a dachs-" 
bund, in one of whose cars (the daclishund’s ears) a trout-fly had, 
just become embedded. The Bngadicr-General invited us to the 
rest-house, where we were made most welcome by a diarming 
Colonel and his charming wife, who were stayirig there for tlie 
fishing They gave us lunch, and afterwards we sat round a fire, 
talking pleasantly and reading The Bystaniicr, in whose pages the 
snartled, cretinous faces of first-nighters, the simper of hack beauties. 

( who is, of counc, . . .’) presaged repulsively the world awaiting 
us As a cure for nostalgia, give me an illustrated weekly paper. . - 
When, towards evening, we said good-bye to these well- 
cncountcrcd people, tliey in tlicir bounty tlirust upon us a large ' 
trout. We rode on, fast, for eight miles and cooked it atKoraghbal; _ 
I suppose it was the first fresh fish we had eaten for nearly half a year. 
Tliis was our last camp; and al tliough camp was now an affair be- 
tween mverted commas — so snug were the rest-houses, so.com-, 
modious the rough bedsteads — we could not help feehng for our 
sleeping-bags most of those sentiments wliicli tlie Arab in the poem 
expressed with reference to Ins steed. 

We were now only twenty-six miles from the head of tlie motor-, 
road at Bandipur. Next morning, jettisoning — half in glee, half in • 
regret — thejamjar winch had carried our butter for 3000 rritles and 
tlie spare cocoa tm whicli had solved so many storage problems, we 
set out in the crisp, gallant Himalayan air on the last stage to 
Srinagar. The track woimd, almost too Yomantically, down a great 
valley between fir-trees. The pony caravans winch we had passed 
- frequently dutmg the last few days were here more numerous than" 
smell of commerce, the not really perceptible echo of 
ciwftering, seerned to drift over the last moimtain' barrier between 
.us and the plains. At noon we crossed the Pass of.Tragbal, and, 
Wme m our saddles to look back at die' great mountain system we 
crossed, here shown as an undecipherable scribble of ndges in _ 
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the narrow margin between die ininicdiatc horizon and tlie bottom 

Then we rode a little furdicr on and suddenly, amazingly, there 
were no more hiiis before us Besond the dark immediate spear- 
points of the nearest firs there lav - miles distant, thousands of tect 
below us - a flat vale, half hidden in a haze Watcnsii it ooked; a 
rather Yangtse Valley landscape’, according to ni) diarv. But abos c 
all It looked soft - soft and rich and settled and to us (save for 
imphcanons) unlovely. 

But iLs imphcations were after all die mam tiling' 
home, a real hotel, and baths We plunged down i 

Dowm and down, to and fro across a tiiiv sccuon o , , 'h 
soudicni face. It got hotter and hotter Presen ^ ''f ,1 
clump of bmldings that was Bandipiir, dm long ar , . j 

.too'r .oaa. Thcjrfcd pon.cmmbicd. The 

Onr heads were full of private speerdaoons, unrelated to thejoum , 

and eacli odicr. , , ^ „„,„;rrr.min(T — 

We had wired to Srinagar for a c.ar and at last \s ^ p jJjjf 

a small toy laboriously dragging its clear y ^ fatwuc 

Bandipur. We rode on, a clidd.sh exa Uation 

Chcrchcn, ICa,shgar, Gilgit — dicy had al ecu , ^ longer 

but this was the end. In two hours, m onyoii^, ^nprobable 

have to say ‘D-V ’ or ‘Barring accidents The long, imp 

hunched, die shmg camera dragging j bound it to the 
sleeping-bag bulguig dirough j ,0 hard to fasten 

saddle and which on die bitter uplai . ^ paradoxically. 

Getting back meant less to her dian to ,0 eiijoV 

at once more tics and more detaclimen - jp stranger, and at 
a life to which at frequent intcn'als I Iccl m scU a^s^i^^o^^ ^ 

die same time more friends and fac i le think, found mucli 

wisl,ud.rwas,.orl.kud.,s ,aS„d of >h.«p. ^ 

the same bud of happiness m mu 
would have liked the end of the road to liai e given 

is fool, si. to expect hf. .0 treat ,uu aud yet fneuds fa.tly; 
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and Kini was at least reasonably excited and proud and cunous. 
We discussed tlie dinner widi winch we would celebrate ourarnval 
in Srinagar. It was by no means the first time we had done so, and 
the arguments over the menu evoked memories whicli cliartcd our 
progress across Tartary: tlic inn at Sining, widi its paper windows 
and Its brazier, on the evening wdicn we first learnt that we were 
going to be given passports' the little tent, its walls bellying to the 
Tibetan winds, on an evening when optimism ran high or the nee 
had been burnt, lapping soui mdk m a bazaar on the edge of the 
imluxunons Takla Makati Time and again we had thrashed out die 
menu, one argumg diat they wouldn’t have caviar in Kashmir, 
the other that smoked salmon was unworthy of the occasion. ‘By 
God. we’ll hit India a crack!’ had been the watTCry. 



CHAPTER Xn 
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Tiie Vale of Kasliniir absorbed ns slowly The track made its last 
zigzag and flattened out We rode out of the fir-trees into the edge 
' of the plain. There were maize fields, and eluldrcn driving humped 
zebu cattle, and tall tliatched houses built with beams and little 
bncks. Tiicrc was also a sticky heat. It n as seven months all but 
direc days since we had left Peking; we had covered about 3500 
miles' and the whole journey h.id cost us roughly /^I50 each 
At five o’clock we crossed the bridge which leads into Bandipur 
The car was waiting for us; it did not look a very good car and the 
driver was a specious rogue, but we did not care. We unsaddled 
and lay dowm on cool green turf in die shade of a tree, waiting for 
the pack-ponies to come in. An old man of dignified appearance 
approached us and radicr uncvpcctcdly oflered to cut oui hair, he 
always, he said, performed this service for saliibs w’ho came dotvn 
from the lulls, and he produced a number of eulogistic letters m 
support of tins statement But we said No, we would wait till we 
got to Snnagar. 

At last the pomes arrived and the loads w^ere taken off them and 
stow'ed III or lashed on to the car, which looked more inadequate 
than ever when this had been done. Not wnthout a sentimental 
pang, we gave .away to the Kaslirmns a number of things wdiich had 
figured so long as import.int necessities that it went against the gram 
to reduce them to the status of mere junk things Idee our faithful 
kettle, and Kim’s red and blue Chinese saddle, whidi had come all 
the way from Tangar and was now m the final stages of disintegra- 
tion. I took my saddle with me to Srinagar, I don’t know why. 

Then w'c climbed into die car and it bumped off, roarmg, dowm 
the road It was a very badvoad, and the engine failed repeatedly on 
lulls. We ran, in the mellow cvemng light, along the edge of a great 
marshy lake in wliicli horses and catde stood knee-deep, lending it 
a placid, domesticated air We passed through nvo or diree httle 
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Villages, crossed a bridge, and came to better going. Nigbt began 
to fall 

We had, as usual, only the very vaguest idea of what Srinagar was' 
going to be like. We knew that it was often referred to, in tlie 
tourist woild, as ‘the Venice of die East’, and we knew the name of 
die prmapal hotel. ‘Very decent sort of place,’ everyone had said; 
‘they’ll make you comfortable dicre.’ We nnagined a sriiall dining- 
room where half a dozen officers on leave propped Punch against die 
cruet , ' _ ^ 

Presendy we struck the mam road, metalled and straight. Notices 
in English flicked past in the headlights. ‘Srinagar’ said the driver, 
waving Ins hand towards the suddenly constellated darkness ahead- 
of us; .ind soon we honked into crowded-streets. ‘Escape Me Never 
said a hoarding, speaking apdy enough for civUization; the names of 
Bergner and of Beery figured largely. Snnagar was mticli bigger 
than we had imagined it. ‘ . 

So was the hotel. Its imposing portals loomed up and abashed us. 
Pamfully consaous of uncouthness, of dusty clotlics and blackened 
faces, we entered almost surreptitiously; and saw at once that we had 
chosen a bad moment to do so. People were gathenng in the lounge, 
for dinner Alas for our vision of the Httlc dining-room, tlie Punches 
propped informally! Everyone was in evening dress Anglo-India,- 
starched and glossy, stared at us svitli horror and disgust. A stage 
clcrgy'inan widi an Oxford voice started as fliough he had seen the 
devil. A hush, through which on all sides could be heard the fell 
epithet ‘jungly’, descended on the assembled guests We were back 
in Civihzation. 

There was no question, now, of ordering tliat speaal dinner. We 
would eat what we were given, and whether \ye should have the 
courage to eat it m public was by no means sure; we had no clothes 
m our luggage that were not crumpled and discoloured ' - 

We advanced, through a barrage of shocked looks and muttered 
disapproval, to the reception desk, and booked rooms. A surly babu 
answered, curtly and inaccurately, our questions about air-lines and 
mad (we were about to get our first letters from home for seven 
months) His manner damped what was left of our spirits ‘ Will- 
you please register?’ he said ' . ' 
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With a last poor attempt at sss agger we botli wrote, m the 
Where from’ column, ‘Pciang’, but it might liave been ‘Poona’ 
for all the impression it made on the babu We turned back to the 
alien and hostile lounge. 

‘That’s that,’ said Kim; and sighed The journey was over 
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